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an over-eameſt pretention thereto may fas 6 to proceed 
from a certain vanity antelſ-eynfidence; yet when all cir- 
cumftances ſball be conſidered, the ingenuous will eaſily 
be —_ toallow them even that-alſo. + "T 
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- The Preface. 


nay they acknowledge, that both the Natural and Moral 
part of this Hiftory might be much enlarged ; but with 
this advertiſement, that if every part of the New-world 
were ſo diligently examined by Hiſtorians as this hath 
been, the Old-world would have a much more particular 
account thereof, than it hath at the preſent. 

They have alſo thought it not beſide their purpoſe, eſpe= 
cially in the Moral part of the Hiſtory, to cite the Writings 
of divers other well-known Authours,not ont of any deſign 
70 enlarge the Volume, as ſome might haply imagine ; but to 
make a certain parallel between the Morality of our Carib- 
bias, and that of divers other yet Barbarous Nations; 
which they conceiv'd would not be undelightful to ſome, 
even though they looked on them as ſo many digreſſions 
from.or interruptions of the Carribbian Hiſtory. But what 
cenſure ſoever may be paſſed on them, they hope that if any 

ſpall think them not neceſſarily relating to the main deſign 

of the Draught, they may nevertheleſs wiew them with a 
certain pleaſure, as the Drapery, conſiſting of Flowers 
and Fruits, &c. for the greater ornament of the Piece. 

Diſcourſe is the image of the thought ; but the Draught 
of a thing by way of Paintino or Graving repreſents the 
thing it ſelf. From this conſideration it came, that this 

: Piece is further adorn'd with ſeveral pieces of Sculpture; 
; to the end that the Ilxas of the things particularly treated 
of might be the wore throughly imprinted in the Readers 
mind, by a ſenſible demonſtration thereof. 

Thus much as to the Authours and DireFors of the Ort- 
ginal Edition. The Publiſher of the Engliſh hath only 
theſe few Remarks to trouble the Reader withal. 

1. That poſſibly thoſe of the Fngliſh Nation,who are in- 

| habitants in the Caribbies, ne Bois peculiar names for 
; divers of the Plants, Beaſts, Birds,Fiſhes,&c, mentioned 
in this Treatiſe, much different from thoſe which the Pub- 
liſher hath uſed. Some of them, upon conſultation with 
ſuch as had lived'in thoſe parts he made a ſhift to get, and 
in all likelihood might have gotten moſt of the re$t, had not 
the. breaking forth of the laft years Contagion caus'd moſt 
of the Inhabitants of London, to retire to their Country 
Habitations and Friends. | 
2. The 
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--- 2. The Reader is to note, that where ſome accident 3s 
ſaid-to have happened four or five, or ſome other number 
of years ſince ( as for inſtance, pag. 14. where it is ſaid 
in theſe words, that, two years (ince they were forced 
to. quit their Villages, 8c.) it 3s to bereferred to the 
coming forth of the Original Edition, which was in the 
year M. DC. LV1IE. 


« 


+3: That whereas there might well be expected before 
this Work a Map of the Canbby-Iſlands in general, as 
alſo particular ones of the moſt eminent Iſlands, the Rea- 
der is to content bimſelf with this ſatisfa&ion fromthe 
Stationers, that if an accurate one of the whole, that 3s 
ſuch a one as might have been ſuitable to the other Embe- 
liſhments of the preſent Work, , could have been procu- 
red, it ſhould not have been wanting: With this further aſ- 
ſurance, that if what is done at the preſent meet with the 
reception expeCied, the next Impreſſion ſhall be furniſhed 
not only with the forementioned Map, but alſo ſome other 
Pieces of Ornament, whereof the laſt years diſtraSion, 
and want of time now have. obſtruCed the inſertion. | 
.* Laſtly, whereas many perſons of worth( though more in 
the Original then inthe Tranſlation) are mentioned in ſe- 
wveral places as Inhabitants of the foreſaid Colonies, there 
zs.only this to be ſaid; that as the inſtancing of them adds 
ſomewhat to the certainty of the Relations ; ſo it may like- 
wiſe ſerve to undeceive many Europzans, who are either 
ſo ill-informed of thoſe Iſlands, or ſe'prejudic'd againſt 
them, as to be perſwaded, that, for the moſt part, they are 
only the refuges and receptacles of Bankrupts and de- 
banched perſons ; the contrary being moſt certain ; to wit, 
that they are inhabited by an infinite number of Families 
of good repute, which live civilly and in the fear of God. 
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HISTORY 


_ Caribby Iflands. 


THE FIRST BOOK. 
Containing the NATURAL Hiſtory of thoſe 


IsSrtanps. . 


CHAPTER I. 


Of the Scituation of the Caribbies in general ; the Tem- 
perature of the Air, the Nature of the Country, aud its 
Inhabitants. 


» Etween the Continent of that part of Amerz- 
ca which lies Southward, and the Eaſtern 
= Quarter of the Iſland of S* Johz Porto-Rico, 
— there arecertain I{lands making up together 
the Figure of a Bow, and ſo diſpos'd that 
they croſs the Ocean, as it were by an ob- 
| PN 11que line. 

They are by ſome called the Antilles of America, probably 
upon this account, that they make a kind of bar before the 


greater I{lands, which are called = Iſlands of America: If * 
the 
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the word ſhould be Ant-Iſles, as being compos'd of the Greek 


word 'A»7}, which ſignifies oppoſite, and Iſles or Tles : But the 
Engizſh commonly call them the Caribby-Iflands, and the Carib- 
bies;. There are alſo who call them the Cannibal-Iflands, from 
the names of the ancient Inhabitants; and they are read in 
ſome under the name of the Camer;ane lands. 

_ Theſe I{lands were firſt diſcovered by Chriſtopher Columbus, 
under the Reign of Ferdinand and Iſabel/a, King and Queen of 
Caſtile and Leox,in the year of our Lord,One thouſand four hun- 
dred ninety and two. Mes 

There are numbred of them in all twenty eight, lying under 
the Torrid Zone, acounting from the eleventh degree of the 
Aquator, tothe nineteenth Northward. Some Authors, as 
Linſcot 19 his Hiſtory of America,taking the name of the Antilles 
in a more general ſignification, attribute it to the four greater 
Iflands, to wit, Hiſpaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto-Rico, as well 
as to theſe twenty eight. | 

The Air of all theſe Iſlands is temperate,and healthy enough, 
eſpecially toſuch as have lived any timg in them. The Plague 
heretofore was not known in theſe P » 4 no more than it was 
in China, and ſome other places offihe Eaſt - But ſome years 
ſince moſt of theſe If]lands were much troubled with malignant 
Fevers, which the Phyſitians held to be contagious. That cor- 
ruption of the Air was occaſion'd by ſome Ships which came 
from the Coaſt of Africk; but now there is no talk of any 
ſuch Diſcaſes. 

The heats are not greater in theſe parts than they are in 
France during the Months of J«ly and Azgnſt ; and through a 
particular care 'of Divine Providence, between eight and nine 
in the morning there riſes a gentle Eaſt-wind, which many times 
continues till four in the afternoon, refreſhing the Air, and al- 
laying the ſoultrineſs of the heat. Joſephus Acoſta affirms, That 
in the greater Iſlands of America this cooling wind blows about 
Noon. Thus through all the compaſs of the Torrid Zone, the 
wiſe Diſpoſer of humane concernments hath ordered cool and 
regular Winds, to alleviate the ſcorching heats of the Sun. 

It is never cold in the Caribbies, and Iceis a thing was neyer 
ſeen in thoſe parts; nay, it would be accounted a kind of pro- 
digy to find that where, 


All things are clad in a perpetual green, 
And Winter only in the Snow of Lillies ſeen. 


But the Nights there are extreamly cool z and if a Man be un- 
covered during that time, he is apt to catch Colds, and great 
and dangerous pains in the Cheſt and Stomach : Nay, it hath 
been oblerv'd, That thoſe who have expos'd themſelves unco- 
ver'd to that pleafing coolneſs, if they have eſcaped pains and 

| gripings 
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oripings in the Stomack , have turn'd pale, yellowiſh, and 
{well'd up, and in a ſhort time loſt the lively vermilion Com- 
plexions they had before. There are indeed others attribute 
theſe effefts to their feeding on Caſſava, which is commonly 
eaten in theſe IfJands inſtead of bread, and may poſſibly have 
ſome quality not conſiſtent with the natural conſtitution of the 
Inhabitans of our Climates. There 1s the ſame temperature in 
the night time at Per#, and in the Maldivas. And thoſe who 
have travell'd to Jeruſalem, and through all the hot Countries, 
do affirm , That the greater the heats are in the day time, 
ſo much the colder are the nights ; the reaſon whereof 
is, that the great Vapours rais'd by the Sun in the day time, be- 
ing condens'd at night, and falling downin Dew, do extreamly 
cool and refreſh the Air. 

The Aquinos laſts in theſe I{]Jands neer one half of the year, 
: and all the reſt of it the longeſt days are fourteen hours, and 
ſ the ſhorteſt nights ten. And thus hath the Divine Wiſdom 
: beſtow'd of thoſe Parts of the World which lye moſt expos'd 
to the ſcorching beams of the Sun, long and cool nights, to re- 
cover and reſtore to vigour what the too neer approaches of 
that Planet had dry'd up and almoſt blaſted in the day. 

Nor can the Year be here divided into four equal and diſtin& 
parts, as we do in Exrope: But the Rains, which are very fre- 
quent there from April to November , and the great Droughts 
which reign all the reſt of the Year , make the only difference 
which may be obſerv'd between the Seaſons. 

Now how theſe different Conſtitutions and Temperatures of 
the Air ſhould be called, there 1s a great diverſity of Opinions. 
Some confidering, that as-in theſe Parts there is in a manner no 
Crepuſculnnm or Twilight ( which isa certain competion of, or 
ſomthing between night and day) ſo neither is there any Spring 
or Autumn-to make a certain connexion between Summer and 
a kind of Winter, which they admit there. Others maintain 
on the contrary, T hat there is no juſt reaſon that that part of 
the Year which goes under the name of Winter, ſhould be fo 
called, in regard the Earth there is never cover'd with Froſt or 
Snow, which are the unwelcom attendants of Winter, but at 
all times cloath'd with a delightfal Verdure, and almoſt in all 
ſeaſons crown'd with Flowers and Fruits, though in a different 
meaſure 5 whence they conclude, That the-Year may be diſtin- 
guiſh'd into three different and equal parts, and thoſe be called 
Spring, Summer, Autumn though not ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhable 
as haply they may bein ſeveral parts of the World. 

But the common expreſſion of thoſe people, who make up 
the Colonies now planted in theſe Iflands, is not conſiſtent 
with this diſtinCtion ; for they take the ſeaſon of the rains to 
be Winter, and that of the droughts, which is fair, clear, and | 
pleaſant, to be Summer, *Tis true, * Acoſia quarrels at the * Lib.2,c,z. 

B 2 Spaniards, 
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Spaniards, for expreſling themſelves in that manner, and ta- 
king thoſe rainy moneths for Winter. He affirms, that the 
time of the drought and fair weather is the true Winter in all 
the Torrid Zone, becauſe then the Sun is at the greateſt diſtance 
from that Region ; and on the contrary, that the ſeaſon of 
Rains and Miſts ought there to be called Summer, by rea- 
{on of the nearneſs of that Planet. To ſpeak properly and ri- 
gorouſly, there is ſome reaſon we ſhould comply with the ſen- 
timent of Acoſta 3 yet inaſmuch as not only the Spaniards, but 
alio many other Nations, expreſs themſelves otherwiſe , we 
ſhall keep to their terms rather, eſpecially in a thing of ſo little 
conſequence. 

But how rainy ſoever this Seaſon may be in the Carrbies, 
thoſe who have liv d there ſeveral years affirm, that there hard- 
ly paſſes a day, but the Sun is feen. Theſame thing is ſaid of 
the I{]Jand of Ahbodes; whence Antiquity dedicated it to the 
Sun, out of an imagination, that that Star had a particular care 
of it. | 

The Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea is regulated in theſe 
Countries, as in our parts 3 but it riſes not above three or four 
foot at moſt. vr Tos 

The greateſt part of theſe Iſlarids are cover'd with ſeveral 
ſorts of excellent Woods , which being. green at all times, 
afford a very delightful proſpe& , and: repreſent a perpetual 
SUMMEr. 

The Soil, in moſt places, is as rich and as pregnant as in 
any part of Fraxce; Infomuch that all thoſe Iſlands that are 


inhabited, give not the Inhabitants any occaſion to repent 


them of the pains they take. In which particular, they differ 
much from thoſe Countries of New-France, where the poor Sa- 


vages are ſo put to it to get their ſubſiſtance, that their Chil- 


dren, going out of their Hutts in the morning, and finding 
their Parents a hunting, are wont to. cry out as loud as they 


can, Come Tatoms 5 come Caſtors 5 come Orignacs 5 calling thus . 


to the relief of their neceffities thoſe creatures, which yet 
come not in their ſight as often as they ſtand in need thereof. . 
The $ame inhabited I{)Jands are alfo- furniſhed with good 
ſources of freſh Water, Springs , Lakes, Brooks, Wells and 
Ciſterns, and ſome of them have fair Rivers. There are fur- 


ther in ſeveral places Mineral-waters, which are ſucceſsfully 


uſed, in order to the curing of divers Diſeaſes. Brimſtone 1s 
got out of the bowels of the Mountains in divers placesz and 
the bright ſilver ſpangles which the Torrents and Rivers bring 
down along with them, and are found in the ſand, and the 
froath of their waters, after they have been over-flown, are 
certain irzdicia and diſcoveries, that there 1s Cryſtal to be had 
in them, and that there are alſo Mines of thoſe precious Metals, 
which are ſo much ſought after by moſt men. ws 

ole 
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Thoſe running waters, which deſerve the name of Rivers, 


are never dry'd up, even in the greateſt droughts, and cx- 
treamly well ſtor'd with Fiſh, for the moſt part different from 
thoſe ſeen 1n Exrope. But there is ſuch abundance on the Sea- 


coaſts, that the Inhabitants will hardly take the pains to fith in 


the Rivers. 

The Vine thrives very wcll in theſe Iflands, and, befides a 
wild kind of Vine they have, which grows naturally in the 
Woods, and bears a very fair and large Grape, there are in all 
the Inhabited ones great Gardens, with the Walks ſet about 
with Vines ; nay in ſome places perfect Vine-yards, as thoſe in 
France, which bear twice a year, and ſometimes oftener, ac- 
cording to the cultivation beſtow'd on them, with reſpect had 
to the Moon and conveniency of the Seaſons. T he Grape is 
exccllent good, but the Wine made of it will not keep many 
days; and therefore there is but little of it made. 

As for Wheat, which grows in New-Spaiz as well as in any 
place of the World, it grows no further then the blade in the 
Carribbies, and is only for the making of Green-ſauce, in re- 
gard that Grain requires winter, and the ſoil there being too 
rank, it ſhoots forth too much at firſt, and there is not ſtrength 
enough left in the root to force it to ſtaulk and knit in the ear. 
Bat if tryal were made of the ſowing of Barley and Rye, and 
other Grains which require heat,” its probable they would 
thrive well. And yet, ſhould they come to maturity , and 


with great increaſe, the Inhabitants, being at little trouble to - 


get Manyoc, Potatoes, Turkey-wheat, and ſeveral kinds of Pulſe, 
would not take the pains to put them into the ground. | 
All the natural Proviſions of theſe Iſlands are light, and of 
eafte digeſtion; in regard the Country being hot, the ſtomack 
ought not to be burthened, as may be preſumed in colder Cli- 
mates. - Upon this account it is, that ſuch as are newly come 
into theſe parts are advis'd to eat little, and often. Nor doth 
what is eaten breed much blood, and therefore Phlebotomy is 
not much uſed. 
| Theſe Iflands are inhabited by four different Nations ; 
whereof the firſt are the Indigene, or Originary Inhabitants, 
who have lived there time out of mind ;'and theſe are the Ca- 
ribbians or Canniballs,of whom wee ſhall give a perfect accompt 
in the Second Book of this Hiſtory. The other three are the 
Engliſh, the French, and the Dutch. The eſtabliſhment of 
theſe foreign Nations in thoſe parts happen'd about the year of 
our Lord one thouſand ſix hundred twenty five, fince which 
time they have ſo encreas'd, that the Ezgliſh and French are 
now become a very numerous people; as will be ſeen more at 


large in the ſequel of this Hiſtory. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of each of the CaribbylI-ſlands in particular. 


intend of each of theſe Iſlands in particular, . we ſhall 
| divide them into three Clafles ; whereof the firſt ſhall 
comprehend thoſe which lye towards the South, and are neereſt 
the Line ; the ſecond thoſe which lye Northward ; and the 
laſt, thoſe which are commonly 'called the Lee-ward Iflands, 
which reach Weſtward from St Chriſtophers, the beſt known 


of them all. 


| i we may obſerve ſome order in the Deſcription we 


TABA4GO. 


He firſt, and moſt Southerly of all the Caribbzes is Tabago, 
or Tabac , diſtant from the EquinoQtial , Northward, 
eleven degrees and ſixteen minutes. It 1s about eight leagues in 
length, and fonr in breadth. There are in it ſeveral pleaſant 
Mountains, out of which ariſe eighteen Springs or ſmall Ri- 
vers, which, having drench'd the Plains, fall into the Sea. . It 
Is conceiv'd the air of it would be healthy enough, if the Trees 
were cut down, and the ground opened. 

The extraordinary height of the Trees growing in this 
I{land argue the fruitfulneſs of its ſoil. There are in this the 
five kinds of four-footed creatures, whereof there are but one 
or twoin any of the other Iflands. As 1. a kind of Swine, not 
much furniſh'd with briſtles, which have a certain hole on 
their backs. {2 Tatous. 3 Agontis. 4 Opaſſums, and 5 Musk- 
Rats, all which we ſhall deſcribe 1n their proper place. Not 
to mention the Wood-Quiſts, Turtles, Partridges, and Parrats, 
which are commonly ſeen there, it affords abundance of other 
Birds, not known in Exrope. 

The Sea which encompaſſes thisfIfland is abundantly fur- 
niſh'd with all forts of excellent Fiſh. Sea-Tortolſes come in 
multitudes to hide their Egges in the ſand, which lyes on the 
ſhoars. On the Weſt and North fide of it, there are Bayes, 
where Ships may ſafely Anchor. 

About ſixteen years ſince, a Company of Burghers of Walcre 
in Zealand ſent thither 2co men, toplanta Colony there, under 
the States-General of the United Provinces, and call'd the 
Ifland , the New-Walcre, But the natural Inhabttants of the 
Country, fearing the Neighbourhood of thoſe Foreigners, 
maſſacred ſome of them , which forc'd the reſt, who were 
troubled with ſickneſs and feared the treatment their compani- 


ons had receiv'd, to retire elſewhere. Whereupon the Iland 
was 
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was along time deſtitute of Inhabitants, and frequented only 
by ſome Caribbians, who, coming and going to their Wars, 
ſtruck in there to get neceſlary refreſhments ; as alſo by ſome 
French of the [lands of Martinrico and Gardeloupe, who came 
thither to fiſh for Lamartine and Tortoiſes, at certain ſeaſons of 
the year. 

But now the Zealanders are re-eſtabliſh'd there, and about 
three years ſince Lampſer, an ancient Burgo-maſter of Fluſhing, 
and one of the States-General, ventur'd to people the Iſland 
anew. Hebrought thither, in his own Ships, ſeveral gallant 
perſons, who are likely reſtore the Colony which his Coun- 
try-men had planted there before. 

This Ifland lying next to the Continent of that part of Ame- 
rica which lyes Southward, lyes very convenient for a Com- 
merce with the Arovagzes, the Calibis, the Caribbians, and ſe- 
veral other 1-dian Nations and the keeping together of a 
conſiderable force of men, which might be ealily ſent over in- 
to the Continent, and lay the foundations of a powerful 


Colony. | 
GRANAD A. 


He Ifland of Granada, lying at twelve degrees and fix- 
teen ſcruples on this fide of the Line, does properly 
begin the Semicircle of the Aztilles, Iris in length about ſeven 
leagues, the breadth not the ſame in all places, reaching North 
and South like a Creſcent. The French became maſters of it 
about fix years fince. They had at the beginning great con- 
teſtations with the Caribbiars, who, for tome moneths, diſput- 
ed the poſſeſſion of it with them by force of arms. But at laſt 
Monſieue Parquet, Governour of Martinico, who had reſolv'd, 
at his own charge, to make an eſtabliſhment there, oblig'd 
them, out of a conſideration of their own concernments, 
orounded principally on the great advantages they received 
from the Neighbourhood of the French, toleave him quietly 
poſleſs'd of it. | 
The ground produces all manner of the Country proviſions, 
as Sugar-Canes, Ginger, and excellent Tobacco. The air is 
very healthy. It is well furniſh'd with Springs of freſh water, 
and places of good Anchorage for Ships. It hath alſo abun- 
dance of fair Trees, ſome excellent for their fruit, others for 
their fitneſs for building. There is good Fiſhing all about it, 
and the Inhabitants have alſo good Fiſhing and Hunting in and 
about three little IfJands, called the Granadznes, lying North- 
Eaſt from it. The firſt Governour of this place was, Mon- 
ſieur Le Comte Governour of Martirico, who was ſucceeded by 
Mon. dela Vaumeniere. It hath fince been bought by the Count 


of Serillas, of Monl. Pargquet. 
 BEKIA. 
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BERK I 4. 


He Ifland of Bekza 1s diſtant from the Line twelve de- 

ees and 25 ſcruples. It is ten or twelve leagues about, 
and would be fruittul enough, if it were cultivated. There is 
in it a good Haven for Ships ; but inaſmuch as it 15 not furniſh'd 
with freſh water, it is not much frequented, unleſs it be by 
ſome Caribbians of St. Vincent's, who ſometimes go thither a 
fiſhing, or to dreſs ſome ſmall Gardens. they have up and 
down there for their diverſion. 


& VINCENT. 


TJ He Jſland of. St. Yizcert is the moſt populous of any poſ- 
ſeſs'd by the Caribbians. Tts Altitude is ſixteen degres 
North from the Line. Thoſe who have ſeen the Iſland Ferro, 
or Fietro, one of the Canaries, affirm, that this is much of the 
ſame figure. It may be about eight leagues in length, and fix in 
breadth. There are in it ſeveral high Mountains, between 
which are very fruitful Plains, if they were cultivated. The 
Caribbians have many fair Villages, where they live pleaſantly, 
and without any diſturbance. And though they have a jea- 
louſly of the ſtrangers that live about them, and ſtand on their 
Guard when they come to their Roads, yet do they not deny 
them the Bread of the Country, which is Caſſava , Water, 
Fruits, and other Proviſions, growing in their Country, if 
they want them, taking in exchange, Wedges, Hooks, and 
other implements of Iron, which they much eſteem 


BARBADOS. 


He Barbados,which is the ſame that is called by the French 
Barboude, lyes between the 13 and 14 degree, North 
from the Equator, and Eaſtward from St. Alowſie, and St. Vir- 
cent, The Engliſh, who planted a Colony there in the year 
M.DC.XX/VTT. allow it to be about 25 leagues in compaſs, but 
greater in length then breadth. There 3s in the whole Iſland 
but one River , which truely deſerves that name ; but the 
Countrey lying low fand even, there are, in ſeveral places, 
Pools and Reſervatoriesof freſh water, which ſupply the ſcar- 
city of Springs and Rivers. Moſt houſes have alſo Ciſterns, 
and Wells which are never dry. | 
At the firſt Cultivation the Earth promiſed not much 3 but 
experience hath evinc'd the contrary, it plentifully producing 
Tobacco, Ginger, Cotten, and eſpecially Sugar-Canes, inſo- 
much that, next to St. ChrziFophers, it is the moſt frequented 
by Merchants, and the moſt populous of all the Antibes. 
About 
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About the year 1646. they accounted in it about twenty thou-' 
ſand Inhabitants, not comprehending in that number the Ne- 
ro-Slaves, who were thought:to amount to a far greater. 

There are many placesin this Iſland, which may juſtly be 
called Towns, as containing many fair, lang , and ſpacious 
Streets, furniſh'd with'a great number of noble- Structures, _ 
built by the principal Otficers and Inhabitants of thisflouriſhing 
Colony. Nay indeed, taking a full proſpe& of the whole 
Iſland, a man might-take-it forione great. City, inaſtiuch as 
the houſes are at no great diſtance one from another; that 
many of xhoſe are very well built , according to the rate of 
Building in England; that the 'Shops and Store-houſes are well 
furniſh'd with, all ſorts of Commodities z that there are many 
Fairs and Markets; andlaſtly, that the whole Iſland, as great 
Cities are, is divided into ſeveral Pariſhes, which have ver 
fair Churches. The moſt conſiderable of the lebeblrenwedinh 
themſelves ſo well, that it is ſeldom ſeen they ever remove 
thence, 

This Iſland is very famous in all parts, by reaſon of the great 
abundance of excellent Sugar it hath afforded theſe many 
years. *'Tis true, it is not ſo white as that which comes from 
other parts, but it is better eſteemed by Refiners, becauſe it 
hath fairer grain and yields more, when it is purift'd. - 


S LD CF 


T Lucy's lfland lyes at 13 deg. 46 fcr. on this fide the Line. 
It was heretofore frequented only by a ſmall number of 
Indians, who came to fiſh thereabouts. But ſome time ſince, 
the French of Martinico came and kept them company. There 
are two high Mountains in the Ifland, which are very cold : 
They are ſeenat a great diſtance, and are called by the French, - 
Les Pitons de St, Alouſte. At the deſcent of theſe Mountains, 
there are pleaſant Valleys cover'd with great Trees, and wa- 
ter'd with Springs. The air is conceiv'd to be healthy, and 
that the ſoil wifl be fruitful, when it ſhall be a little better diſ- 
cover'd thenit 1s yet. | 


MARTINICO. 


He I{land of Martinico,which the Indians call'd Madanina, 

lyesat the altitude of fourteen degrees and thirty ſcruples 
on, this {fide the Line, It is about ſixteen leaguesin length, of an 
unequal breadth, and about forty five in compaſs. The Soil 
of it's pleaſant, which makes it at this day one of the moſt 
populous of all the Carzbbies. | 


The French and Indiaxs are joyntly poſleſs'd of it, and have 
GC : liv'd 
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livid a longtime in very good correſpondence. Monſ. Parguet 
is the preſent French Governour of -it; , - 

Of ali:rhe Carzbbzes this is the moſt uneven Hland, that is, the 
moſt full:of Mountains,, which. are very high, and 1ntermixt 
with inacceſfible Rocks. The fruitful parts of it conſiſt in 
certain round Hills or eminences; as alfo' in very delightful 
ſkirts of Mountains, and ſome Plains or Valleys, which are ex- 
treamly pleaſant. | | 

The Mountains of- it are notito beinhabited, and ſerve for 
the feeding and retreat: of wild: Beaſts, Serpents and Snakes, 
whereof there is great abundance. Yet are theſe Mountains 
well furnifh'd with wood, which, in bigneſs and lengrh, ex- 


_ ceedany'in Ewrope, and bears fruit and food for the wild Boars 


and Birds. 

As for/the Bills and ſkirts of Mountains, they are for the 
moſt part, inhabitablez and of a good ſoil, but very trouble- 
ſome to manure. For ſome of them are ſo high and ſteepy, 
that people can hardly work on them without danger, or at 
leaſt without holding by a Tobacco-ſtalk, or ſome Tree with 
one hand, that they.may work with the other. 

The'Fobacco which grows on "theſe eminent places 1s ever 
the beſt, and eſteem'd above that which grows in the Valleys, 
and bottoms , which have not fo much preſence of the Sun. 
For the Tobacco, which grows in bottoins, and places encom- 
7 with Woods, is ever full of yellow-ſpots, as it it were 

urnt, and neither takes well, nor keeps well. Theſe encloſed 
places are alſo unhealthy, and thoſe who work in them con- 
tract an 11] colour, and the new-comers, who are not accu- 
ſtomed to that air , do ſooner, in theſe, then in any other 
places, catch that griping of the Bully, which is ſo common in 
theſe [{lands. 

There being two different Nations in this I{land, it is accord- 
ingly divided between them, to wit, the indians, the natural 
Inhabitants of the Country ; and the Frezch, who laid the 
foundations of this Colony in Jaly, in the year 1635.under 
the Conduct of Monſ. Deſnambuc , who brought them from 
St. ChriStophers, and left them in quiet poſſeſſion of this place. 

That part of the Ifland which is inhabited by the Indians is 
comprehended in one quarter, which is called the Cabes-terre, 
without any other diſtinction, 

The part occupied by the Frexch, and called Baſſe-terre, is 
divided into five quarters, which are by them called, La Caſe 
du Pilote, La Caſe Capot, Le Carbet, Le Fort St. Pierre, and Le 
Prejcheur, In each of theſe Quarters there is a Church, or at 
leaſt a Chappel, a Court of Guard, and a Magazine tor Arms, 
about which are built ſeveral large and fair S:ore-houſes, 
both for the Commodities that are imported, and thoſe of the 
growth of the land. 

| The 
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The Quarter of the Caſe du Pilote isfo called from a Savage 
Captain, who had ſometimes lived there, and glory'd much.in 
the name Pilot, which the French had given-him. He diſco- 
ver'd to Monſ. Pa+quet, the engagements which thoſe of his 
Nation entred into againſt him. 


In the Quarter of Caſe Capot, there is a very noble Savanna, . 


(thus they call in the Iflands pleaſant Meadows and Paſtures) 
which hath, on the one ſide the River called Capot, and on the 
other, many fair Editfices. | 

The Carbet Quarter hath its name from the ancient Inhabi- 
tants, who ſometime had there one of their greateſt Villages, 
and a publick Houſe which they called Carber, a name yet 
common to thoſe places, where they have their meetings. 
The French Governour liv'd in this Quarter a long time, ha- 


ving built a noble Brick-houſe, neer the' Haven, in a pleaſant 
bottom, refreſh'd by a confiderable River, which falls down 


out of the Mountains. The Indians, who never had ſeen Stru- 
Qureof any ſuch material, look*'d on it at firſt with a great 
aſtoniſhment , and having attempted to ſhake it, by the 
ſtrength of their ſhoulders, but nor ſtirring it, they wereforc'd 
acknowledg, that if all Houſes were ſo built, the Tempeſt 
which they call the'H#rricare would not prejudice them. But 
fince, the Governour not having his health perfectly there, he 
madea preſent of it to the Jeſuzts, together with the Gardens 
about it, as alſo the raritiesand curiofities of the Country, and 


ſeveral other habitations dependent on'1t, anda great number / 


of Negro-{laves, who cultivate them. 

Fort 84. Pierre, or St. Peter's Fort, 1s the place where the 
Governour now lives. There are in it ſeveral great pieces of 
Cannon, ſome of Braſs, ſome of Iron. This Fort commands all 
the Haven. About a ſtones caſt from the Govyernours, ſtands 
the fair Colledge of the Jeſuits, fituate on a pleaſant River, 
which 1s thence called, The Jeſuits River, This StruQture js of 
Free-ſtone and Brick, very delightful to the eye. The Ave- 
nues alſo want not their temptation, and, all about it, are 
Gardens and Orchards, producing whatever is moſt delicious 
of the growth of the Iſlands; as alſo ſeveral Plants, Herbs, 
Flowersand Fruits brought thither from Fraxce. There is al- 
loa Vine-yard, which yields yearly good ſtore of Wine. 

The Le Preſchexr, or the Preachers Quarter, contains an even 
low part of the Country, very conſiderable for its extent, and 
ſeveral high Mountains, upon the ſkirts whereof, [there are a 
good number of fair Habirations. ' 

Between the Cabes-terre, and the Baſſe-terre, there is a kind 
of bottom, where is abundance of that Wood by which the 


=Tobacc6climes up. There they have alſo the Reeds, wheres 


with the Hutts'are Paliſado'd ; as alſo the wild Mahot, the 


bark whereof ſerves for feveral things about the houſe, 
C2 Moſt 
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Moſt of the Houſes in this Iſland are of wood, very conve- 
nient, and delightful to the eye. 'The molt confiderable are 
built on certain eminences. That advantageous ſituation con- 
tributes much to their health who live in them, for the air is 
clearer then that of the Valleys. Ir alſo adds much to the 
beauty of thoſe pleaſant Structures 3 and cauſes a very diver- 
tive proſpect. | 

The beſt Haven of this Ifland lyes between Carbet and 
St. Peters Fort. It is more ſafe then any of the neighbouring 
Iflands, as being encompaſs'd with high Mountains, which ſe- 
cure the Ships lying in it from the violence of all winds. 

Between Caſe ds Plote, and a bottom called Cxlde Sac des 
Salines, there isa Rock, running about half a league into the 
Sea, which is called the Dzamond, from its figure, and is a 


' retreat for an infinite number of Birds, and among others 


Wood-quiſts, which breedin it. It is hard getting up to it, 
yet ſome viſit it, as they paſs by, when the young ones are fit 
to cat. 

T here is another place on the ſame ſide as the Dzamord, into 
which Ships are brought, to be refreſh'd, and mended. The 
Sea there is always calm, but the air not healthy, in regard the 
Sea-men commonly catch Fevers, which yet are not very 
dangerous, inaſmuch as they ſhake them off, as ſoon as they 
depart thence. | 

Beſides the Torrents, which in times of rains fall down with 
great violence, and the inundations of this Ifland, there are 
nine or ten conſiderable Rivers which are never dry. Their 
ſources are at the aſcent or foot of the higheſt Mountains, and 
having watered the Valleys they fall into the Sea. They are 
prejudicial to the places neer them, in regard that when they 
overflow, they root up Trees, undermine rocks, and makea 
deſolation over the Fields and Gardens, carrying along with 
them, the houſes which lye in the plain Country, and what- 
ever oppoſes the impetuoſity cf their courſe. This inconve- 
nience hath oblig'd the Inhabitants of this Colony to take up 
their habitations on the tops of thoſe little Mountains, where- 
with their I{land is richly furniſh'd 3 for they ſecure them from 
theſe inundations. 14 

But what is moſt conſiderable in this Iſland, is the multitude 
of the Inhabitants poſleſſing it, who are thought to amount to 
nine or ten thouſand perſons, not comprehending in that num- 
ber the Indians and Negroes, who are neer as many. The 
mildneſs of the Government and the advantageous ſituation of 
the Iſland contribute much to the advancement of it and the 
multiplication of its Inhabitants. For moſt of the French and 
Dutch Ships, bound for Americe, ſo order their courle, that 
they may touch here, rather then at any other of the Iſlands : 


and as ſoon as they have caſt Anchor in any of the Havens, - 
take 
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take in the refreſhments neceſlary for them, they ſet a-ſhoar 
their Paſſengers, if they be not expreſly oblig'd to bring them 
to ſome other place, Nay it hath often hapned that whole Fa- 
milies,. which had left France, with a defigne to paſs over into 
ſome of the other I{lands which lye beyond this, and are not in- 
ferior to it, either as to Air or Soll, being wearied out with 
the inconveniences of along Voyage, have ſetled hereto avoid 
expoling themſelves to the ſame again. 

Among the great multitude of people which make up this 
Colony, there are many perſons of worth 'and quality, who 
after their honorable imployments in other parts of the world, 
have at laſt made choice of this place, for their repoſe and re- 
tirement. Among theſe are particularly to be mentioned 


Mon. Conrcelas , Licutenant-General under the Governox, a 


perſon who by his excellent condu@ hath gain'd the affections 
of both Inhabitants and Strangers 3 Monſ. Le Comte, and Mon: 
de L' Onbiere, as being the principal Officers. | 

At the beginning of our Deſcription of this Iſland, wefaid, 
that the French and Indians lived there a long time toge- 
ther in good correſpondence, But the Letters that came 
thence lately, giving an account of the ſtate of it, affirm, that 
about four years ſince, the Caribbians made an infurreGtion, 
and have continued a War with the French ever fince ; that 
fince that time, thoſe Barbarians had done great miſchiefs in 
the French Quarters ; and that neither the height of the Moun- 
tains, nor depth of the precipices, nor. yet the horror of vaſt 
and dreadful ſolitudes, wbich till then had: been accounted an 
impenetrable wall, lying between the ſeveral divifions of both 
the Nations, hindred not their falling upon them, and filling 
their habications wich fire, maſlacres, deſolation, and what- 
ever the implacable ſpirit of revenge could ſuggeſt to them of 
greateſt cruelty , to feed their rage, and fatisfie their bru- 
tality. 

Of the occaſions of this Rupture there are ſeveral accounts 
given. Some attribute it to Monſ. Pargquet's eſtabliſhing of 
French Colonies in the I{lands of Granada and St. Lxcy, with- 
out the conſent of the Caribbzazs, who thereupon took Bca- 
ſion of diſcontent. Others affirm that they took up ArmsE to 
revenge the deaths of ſome of their Nation, Inhabitants of the 
Ifland of S. YVincezt, whom they believe to have come to their 
end by drinking ſome poifon'd Strong-water which had been 
brought them from Martinico. o "AA 

Immediately upon the breaking forth of this War, and''the 
firſt devaſtations made by the Caribbians.in one of the French 
Quarters (which, according to their cuſtom, was by a baſe ſur- 
priſe) thoſe who envy'd the glory of thoſe Colonies, and their 

rogreſs and eſtabliſhment in thoſe Iflands, ſcattered their ma- 


icious reports, That the French would never be able to __ 
| under 
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under thoſe Barbarians; That thoſe of the ſame Nation, who 


live in Doxr#nico and S, Vincent's, had ſecretly apply'd themſelves 
to all their Allies of the Continent, to incite them to engage 
In an unanimous War againſt the Frezch; That the more eafily 
to effeCtuate that deſign, and make their Party ſtronger, they 
had gone ſo far as to treat of a Peace with the Arovagzes, their 
ancient Enemies; And, That they had fo far engag'd all theſe 
Salvages 1n their Quarrel, that they were reſolv'd with a joynt- 
force to fall upon the Frerxch, and over-run them with their 
multitude. 

It is not certainly known whether there were really any ſuch 
Aſſociation againſt them or not 3 but certain it is, that the ef- 
feds lof it appear'd not; and that after the firſt Irruptions 
of the Caribbians of Martinico into the French Quarters, which 
were indeed with ſome advantage of the Barbarians, they have 
been ſo unſucceſsful in their Enterpriſes fince, and worlted fo 
with the loſs of the chief amongſt them , that about two years 
fince they were forc'd to quit their Villages, and leave their 
Gardens to the diſpoſal of the Vitorious, and retire for ſafety 
into Woods, and inacceflible Rocks and Mountains. So that 
the World is now perſwaded of the contrary, vzz. That 
if thoſe Barbarians ſhall make any further attempt to recover 
themſelves out of that wretched Conſternation in which they 
live, by the force of Arms, they will in all likelyhood be forc'd 
either to quit the abſolute poſſeffion of the Ifland to the French, 
or accept of ſuch Conditions of Peace as they can obtain, to 
renew the ancient Alliance, which they have been but too for- 
ward to break. | 


CHAP. IIL. 


; F . Of the Iſlands which.lye towards the North. 
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"YHe Iflands we intend to deſcribe in this Chapter, lying 
i more towards the North, are conſequently more tem- 
' %. perate. They are alſo more frequented than thoſe of 
Tabago, Granada, and S. Alouſta, in regard the Ships which have 
refreſh'd themſelves at Martinico, and fall down thence to S. 


verſion out of their Courſe, 
KL ES IC $6) | 
SES  DOMINICO. 
THe Ifland of Dowivico lies at the altitude of 15 deprees 
4--: and 3o minutes. It is conceiv'd tobe inlength about x3. 
ul League 


oopherr, may vilit them one after another, without any di- 
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Leagues, and not much lefs.in breadth, where it isat the great= 
eſt. There are in the. midſt of-it ſeveral high Mountains, 
which encompaſs an inacceſhible. bottom, where may be ſeen 
from the tops 'of certain rocks an iofinite.number of Reptiles, 
of a dreadtul'bulk and _— 

This Ifland is inhabited by the Caribbians, who are very nu- 
mcrous init. They have a long time entertain'd thoſe who 
came to viſit them with a ſtory of a vaſt and monſtrous Serpent, 
which had its aboad in that bottom. They affirmed that there 
was on the head of it a very ſparkling ftone, like a Carbuncle;, 
of ineſtimable price; That it commonly veil'd that rich Je- 
wel with a thin moving ſkin, like that of a mans eye-lid; but 
that when it went to drink, or ſported: himſelf in the midſt of 
that-deep bottom, he fully diſcoyer'd it, and that the rocks 
and all about receiv'd a wonderful luſtre from the fire ifluing 
out of that precious Crown. | 

The ſupream Perſon of this {land was heretofore one of the 
molt conſiderable among thoſe of the ſame Nation. For when 
all their Forces marched out to Battel againſt the Arovagues, 
their common Enemies of the Continent 3 he had the conduct. 
of the Van-guard and was known by a particular mark which 
he had about him. | 

When any Frexch Ships come neer this I{land, there areim- 
mediately ſeen ſeveral Canows, in each whereof there are 
three, or but four I-d:ans at the moſt, who come to dire& 
them to the Havens, where they may ſafely Anchor, - They 
commonly bring along with them fome of the Country Fruits, 
whereof having preſented the Captains and other Officers with 
the choiceſt , they proffer the reſt in exchahge for Fiſhing- 
hooks, grains of Cryſtal, and ſuch trifles, as they account 
precious. 


MARIGALANTA. 


"x He Illand of Marigalanta lyes at the altitude of 15 deg. 

and 40 minutes. Tt 1s a flat Country, and well furniſh'd 

with wood, which arguesit would be fertile enough, if it were 

once reduced to culture. - It hath always been frequented by 

the Indians, as well in order to Fiſhing, as for ſome ſmall Gar- 
dens which they have init. | 

The laſt Letters from the Carribies brought news that Mon. 


. 4 Howel, Governour of Gardeloupe had lately peopled this 


Ifland, and built a Fort in it to keep under certain Indians, 
who would have oppoſed his deſign, and had kill'd twenty of 
thoſe whom he had ſent thither at -firſt co diſcover the Coun- 
try; and thatupon that accident he had ſent over thither three 
hundred men, who retreated in the night time to a great Veſ- 
{-] chey had in the road, till ſuch time as the Fort was _ 
tenable, 


—— 
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tenable. The Caribbians of Domnico, the better to continue 
the good correſpondence there is between them and the In- 
habitants of Gardeloupe, who are their next Neighbours, af- 
firm they had no hand in'that Maſlacre, and excuſed them- 
ſelves to Monſ. d Howel, imputing it to thoſe of their Nation, 


who live in the other Iſlands. - 0 1997 
SAIN TS. 


Etween Do#7inico and Gardeloupe there are three or four 
I ſmall Iflands very neer one another, commonly called the 
Saints ; They are at the ſame Altitude as Marigalanta, Weſt 
from which they lye, and are as yet deſert and unhabited. 

The Iſland of Birds lyes more Weſt then the forementioned, 
at fifteen degrees, and forty five minutes. It hath that name 
from the infinite number of Birds which breed in it, making 
their Neſts even on the Sea-ſhoar : They are for the moſt part 
eaſily taken with the hand, not fearing men 1n regard they ſel- 
dom'fee any. This Iſland lyes very low, and 1s hardly per- 
cely d till one be very neer it. | 


DESIRADO. 


[| Boe Iſland Deſtrado was ſo called by Chriſtopher Columbas,as 
\ being the firſt diſcover'd by him of. all the Carzbbzes, in his 
ſecond Voyage into America. And as he called the firſt place he 
diſcover'd of this new World Sar &alvador, whereas before 
It was called Gzanahani , which is one of the Lacayos, at the 
altitude of 25 degrees and ſome minutes 1o he called this De- 
ſrado, from the obtaining of his Deſere. , It lies ten Leagues 
from Gardeloupe, North-eaſt, and from the Line 16 degrees and 
IO minutes. The ſoil of this Iſland is good 3 and conſequently 
it will not be long ere it be Inhabited. 


GARDELOUPE. 


Ardelonpe is one of the greateſt and nobleſt Iſlands of any 
'- poſleſs'd by the French in the Caribbies, It was hereto- 
fore called by the Indians Carncuezra ; but the Spaniards gave 
it the name by which it is now known. Some would have it 
preciſely at 16 Degrees; others add therto 16 minutes. The 
Circumference of it is about 60 Leagues, and, where broad- 
eſt, about nine or ten in breadth. It is divided into two 
parts by a little Arm of the Sea, which ſeparates the Grand'- 
terre from that which is properly called Gardeloupe. The more 
Eaſterly part of this latter 1s called by the French Cabes-Terre, 
and that towards the Weſt Baſſe-Terre. 


That part of it which is called the Grand'-Terre hath _ 
Salt- 
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Salt-pits, where the Sea-water.is converted into Salt, as in ſe- 


% 


_y 
. 


_ veral other Iflands,. by the force of the Sun, withour afliſtance 
4 of Art. 

f- That-part which is inhabited hath in ſeveral places, eſpeci- 
1- 


” a!!y towards the middle of it, divers high Mountains, whereof 
ND, 7? ſomearefull of bare and dreadtul Rocks, riſing out of a Bot- 
| tom , encompaſſed with many inacceſſible Precipices ; others 
are coverd with. delightful Trees, which are to them at all 
times a kind of pleaſant Gaxland. At the foot of theſe Moun- 
tains there are ſeveral Plains of a vaſt extent,which are refreſh'd 


- by a great number. of pleaſant Rivers, which occaſioned here- 
4 tofore the Spaniſh Ships to touch there, to take in freſh water 
ſt tor the continuance of their Voyage. Some of theſe Rivers 

when they are overflown bring down pieces of Wood that 
I, have paſs'd through the Sulphur-mines, that are in one of the 
IE moſt remarkable Mountains in the Ifland , which continually 
S Z Ccaſtsup ſmoak, whence it iscalled the Sulphur-Monntair. There 
r a 


* arealſoin it Springs of hot water , which have been found by 
I Z experiencegood forthe Dropfie,and all Indiſpoſitions proceed- | 
'- Z# ing froma cold cauſe. There are between theſe two parts of 
Z -the Land two great Gulphs, whence thoſe Inhabitants who 
delight in Fiſhing may at any time take Tortoiſes, and ſeveral - 
other excellent Fiſh. : 
+ The French firſt planted themſelves in this I{land in the year 
S EZ A. DC.XXXV, M.M. du Pleſſis and I Olive were the firſt. Go- 
i "  vernours of it, with equal authority ; but the former dying 
&E |F Afzven moneths after his arrival, and the other becoming unfit 
© F for Government bythe loſsof his ſight, there was ſent over 
C FF Monſ. Awber, one of the Captains of St. Chriſtophers , who 
Z Cchanc'd tobe thenat Paris. This Colony owes its conſervati- 
S KF onand welfare. fince to the prudence and conduct of this wor- 
thy Governor, who ſignaliz'd his entrance into that Charge by 
the Peace he made with the Carribzans, and ſeveral good Con- 
Z Aftitutions in order to the welfare of the Inhabitants, whereof 
* _weſhallgivea more particular account.in the ſecond Book of 
Z - this Hiſtory. | 
; Monſieur d' Howel is now Lord and Governor of this Ifland, 
which is yet better ſince his eſtabliſhmenr, for the number of 
the Inhabitants is much encreas'd, and they have built very fair 
Houſes, and brought ſuch Trading thither, that now. it is one 
of the moſt flouriſhing and moſt conſiderable lilinds of the 
Caribbies, 

There are 10 it very fair Plains, wherein the ground is or- 
dered by the Plcugh, a thing not to be ſeen in any of the other 
Ilands. And afterthe Plough, it bears Rice, Finke, 
the Manioc, whereof Caſſava is made, Potatoes, nay, in ſome 
places Ginger and Sugar-canes, with great increaſe. 

The reformed Jacobins, or White-Friers, are poſleſs'd of 
ſome 
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"me part of the beſt Land in this land, on which they have 
many delightful Plantations. The good condition wherein 
they are isto be acknowledg'd an effect of the care of the R. 
Father Raymond Breton, who, amidſt many great difficulties, 
oreſerv'd them to his Order. 

In that part of the Iſland, which is called Baſſe-terre, there 
is a little Town which grows daily bigger : It hath already ſe- 
veral Streets adorned with many handſome houſes of Timber, 
moſt of two Stories, of a convenient ſtrufture and delightful to 
the eye. Befides a fair Pariſh-Church, there are in it a Col- 
ledg of Jeſuits, and a Monaſtery of Carmelites, brought thi- 
ther lately by the Governors means 3 as alſo ſeveral Store- 
houſes, well furnifh'd with Provifions and Commodities, re- 
quilite for the ſubſiſtance of the Colony. 

The Governor lives ina Caſtle, not far from the Town. It 
is built four-ſquare, having at each corner Spurs and Redoubts 
of Maſons work, of ſach thickneſs as to bear the weight of ſe- 
veral great Pieces of Braſs, which are mounted there. A lit- 
tle beyond the Caſtle there is a very high Mountain which 
might ſomewhat incommodate it ;3-but the Governor not 
omitting any thing that might contribute to the ornament or 
ſecurity of the Ifland, hath planted ſome great Pieces there, 
and to prevent ſurpriſe of an Enemy, he hath made a kind of 
Cittadel there,which is at all times furniſh'd with Proviſions and 
Ammunition. The Cabes-terre hath alſo a conſiderable Fort, 
which ſecures the whole Quarter ; it is called St. Mary's 
Fort. 

Many perſons of quality have made their retirement into 
this Ifland, and have ſet up a great number of Sugar-Mills. 


ANTEGO. 


[a Ifland of 4=tego lyes at the Altitude of 16 degrees, 
and 11 minutes, between the Barbados, and the Deſirado. 
It is in length about fix or ſeven leagues, the breadth not the 
ſame in all places 3 The acceſs of it is dangerous for Shipping, 
by reaſon of the rocks which encompaſs it. It was conceiv'd 
heretofore, that it was. not to be inhabited, npon this preſum- 
ption, that there was no freſh water in it : but the Engliſh, 
who have planted themſelves in it, have met with fome, and 
have made Ponds and Ciſterns, which might fupply that de- 
fect. This Ifland is abundant in Fiſh, moſt forts of wild Fowl, 
and in all of tame Catte}, It is inhabited by ſeven or eight 
hundred men. 
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MONT-SERRAT. 


He Ifland of Mort-Serrat receiv'd that name from the 
Spaniards, upon the account of a certain reſemblance 

there ts between a Mountain in this, and that of Mornt-Serrat, 
which is not far from Barceloxza; and it hath kept the name ever 
fince. It lyes at the Altitude of 27 degrees. It 1s about three 


\ Leagues in length, and almoſt as much in breadth, ſo that it 


ſeems to be almoſt of a round figure. *Tis conceiv'd there are 
in it between fix and ſeven hundred men. 

Whar is moſt conſiderable in this Ifland is a very fair Church, 
of a delightful Structnre, built by the contributions of the Go- 
vernor and Inhabitants. The Pulpit, the Seats, and all the 
Joyners and Carpenters work within it, are of the moſt preci- 
ous and ſweet-ſcented-wood growing in the Country. 


BARBOUTHOS. 


He Iſland which the Engliſh call the Barbonthos, lyes at 

_ the Altitude of 17 degrees, and 3o minutes. It lyes 

very low, and is in length about five leagues, lying North- 

Faſt from Mont-Serrat. The Engliſh are the Inhabitants of it, 

and the Colony may amount to between four and five hundred 
men, who find whereupon to ſubſiſt conveniently. 

It is ſubje& to this annoyance, which is alſo common to the 
Iſlands of Antego and Mont-Serrat, that the Caribbians of Do- 
2inico, and other places, do many times commit great ſpoils 
init. The enmity and averſion which thoſe Barbarians have 
conceiv'd againſt the Exgliſh Nation in genera], is come to that 
height, that there hardly paſles a year but they make one or 
two irruptions, -in the night time, 1nto ſame one.of the I{Jands 
it is polleſsdof ; and then, if they benot timely diſcover'd, 
and valiantly oppos'd, they kill all the men they meet, ran- 
ſack the Houſes and burn them, . and if they can get any of the 
Women or Children , they carry. them 'away Priſoners into 
their own Territories , with all the Booty they have a 
mind to. | 


ROTONDA. 


He Iſland called Redorda, or Rotonda, from its round 


figure, lyes at the alcitude of 1 7 degrees, and 10 minutes. 


Itisa very little one, and at a diſtance ſeems to be only a great 
Tower, and taking a proſpeCt of it one way, a man might ſay 
It were agreat Ship under ſai), It is of eaſe acceſs on all ſides, 
by reaſon the Sea about it is deep,and without rocks or ſhelves, 
which might be dangerous to ſhipping. | 
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NIEVES. 


4 He Iſland called Nieves, otherwiſe Mevi, Iyes at the al- 
titude of 27 degrees, and 19-minutes, Northward. It 
is not above fix leagues about, and in the midſt of it there is 
but one only Mountain, which is very high, and cover'd with 
great Trees up to the very top. ThePlantations are all about 
the Mountain, beginning frorti-the Sea-fide, till you cometo 
the higheſt part of it, tlie aſcent being commodious enough. 
This Ifland may eafily be compaſs'd either by. land or water. 
There are init divers ſprings of freſh water,. whereof fome are 
ſtrong enough to make their way to the Sea : Nay there is one 
ſpring , whereof the waters are hot and mineral. Not far 
fob the ſource there are Bathes' made, which are frequented 
with good ſucceſs, in order to the curing of thoſe diſeaſes for 
which the waters of Bourbon are recommended. 
The Zmgliſh, who planted themſelves there in the year 
M.DC.XXVI1,, are ſtill the Inhabitants of this Ifland, ard they 
are now thought to be between' three and four thouſand men, 


whoſubſiſt and live handfomly, by the trade they drive in Su- 


gar, Ginger and Tobacco. | 

This Iſland is the beſt governed of any in the Caribbies. 
Juſtice is there adminiſtred with great prudence by a Coun- 
cil, confiſting of the moſt eminent atid moſt ancient Inhabi- 
tants of the Colony : Swearing, Thieving, Drunkenneſs, Forni- 
cation, and all diflolutions and diſorders are feyerely puniſh'd. 
In the Year M.DC.FLIX. Mr. Lake, a Knowing perſon and feat- 
ing God, had the Government of it. 'He is finee departed 
this life. 

There are in this Iſland three Chutches, which have riothing 
extraordinary, as to Structure, but are very corivenient as to 
the performing of Divine Service. For the ſecurity of the Veſ- 
ſels that arein the Road, and to preveiit the invaſion of an Ene- 
my, there is a Fort built,wherein are ſevetal great Pieces which 
command as far as the Sea. It ſecutes alſo the publick Store- 
houſes, into which all the Commodities that are imported, and 


neceſflary for the ſubſiſtance of the Inhabitants, are diſpoſed. - 


And thence it is, that they are afterwards diſtributed to thoſe 


_ private perſons who ſtand in need thereof, provided thoſe who 
have the over-fight of them think them ſolvent perſons, ac-- 


cording to the time and price agreed upon, and ordered by the 

Governor and Council. | | 
A further recommendation of this Iſland, js, that it is di- 
vided only by a {mall arm. of the Sea from thar of St. Chriſto- 
phers, the nobleſt and moſt famous of all the Caribbies. Having 
given but a ſhort Deſcription of the other Ilarids , what we 
| fall 
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ſhall give of this, as being the chieſeſt, will be ſomewhae larger. 
For which reaſon, weſhall aflign-it a Chapter by it ſelf. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Iſlandof Se. Chriſtopher. 
& Chriftophers was fo called by Chriſtopher Colembus, who 


—_—— 


finding it very pleafant, would needs give it his own 

name. He was enpgag'd to give it this name from a con- 
fideration of the figure of its Mountains, the Ifland having on 
its upper part, as it were wpon one of itsſhoulders, another leſ- 
ſer Mountain, as &* Chriſtopher is paimed like a Gyant, carry- 
ing our Saviour uport his, as'it were alittle Child. Its altitude 
is at 17 degrees, 25 mnntes. 

It is about 25 leagues in compaſs. The Solt being light and 
ſandy, is apt to produce all fortsof the Country Fruits, as al- 
ſo many of the choiceſt growing in Ewrope. Itlyes high inthe 
midft, by reaſon of ſome very high Mountains, out of which 
ariſe ſeveral Rivers, which ſometimes are fo faddenly over- 
flown through the rains falling on the Mountains, fo as that 
thereis none ſeen at the extremities of them, or in the Plains, 
that the Inhabitants are many. times ſurpriz'd by thoſe 
Forrents. 

The iwhole Iſland is divided into four Cantons, or Quar- 
ters, two whereof are poſſefs'd by the Emglifh z the other two 
by the French ; but in ſuch ſort, as that people cannot crofs 
from one quarter to the other, without pafftng over Lands of 
one of the two Nations. The Engliſh have in their part a great- 
er number of little Rivers then the Frexch z but in requita}, 
the latter have mere of the plain Country, and Lands fitter 
for cultivation. The Enelif 
ber ; but the latter tiave more fortified places, and are better 
armed. The French have four Forts, well furniſh'd with 
great Pieces, which carry a great way into the Sea ; and one 
of them hath regular works, like a Citadel. . The moſt confi- 
derable next that lyes at the Haven, or Anchoring-place, cal- 


led Baſſe-terre. Thereis in both a conſtant Guard kept : And - 


to prevent the differences which might happen between two 
different Nations, each of them upon the / tapienk of their 
Quarters hath a Guard which is renew'd every day. The 
Ereliſh have two fortif'd places, whereof one commands the 
great Haven, and the other a Deſcent, not far from Pornte 

de Sable, 
This Iſland is furniſh'd with a fair Salt-pit, lying on the Sca- 
fide, which the Inhabitants commonly call C#{-de-Sac. _ 
ar 


alſo exceed the Frerch innum- 
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far thence, there is a ſmall Point of Land, which reaches out 
{> far towards the I{]Jand of Nzeves, that it 1s not above half a 
le:ac of Sca between the two, inſomuch that there have been 
thoſc wao have ſwam from one to the other. 

ic i» conceiv'd there is a Silver-mine in St. Chriſtophers ;, but 
in r--2rd rhe Salt-pits, Woods, Havens, and Mines are com- 
mon to botir Nations, no body looks after it : Beſides, ſuch 
an -orcrer:{e would requirea great ſtock, and an infinite num- 
ber of Slaves. The true Silver-mine of this I{lJand is Sugar. 

A ivan may £afily, compaſs the whole Iflnd by Land, 
but cannot paſs through the mid(t of it, by reaſon of ſeveral 
gruat and ſteepy Mountains, between which. there are dread- 
tul precipices, and ſprings of hot water : Nay there are ſome 
ſprings of Sulphar, which hath occaſion'd one of them to be 
called, the Szlphur-Mountain. Taking the, Circumference 
from without, the body of the Ifland ſeems to extend it (ef, 
by a gentle deſcent, down to the Sea-fide, and is of an une- 
qua] breadth, according as the Mountains dilate their ſkirts 
more or leis towards the; Sea,; or the more the Sea advances, 
and forces the Jand againſtthe Mountains, The Soil, as far as 
it is cultivated, that 1s, to the ſteepy aſcent of the Mountains, 
is divided in a. manner about,into ſeveral ſtages or ſtories, 
through which there are:drawn fair and ſpacious ways, ina 
ſtrait-line, as much as the places would permit. The firſt of 
theſe lines of communication begins at about a hundred paces 
from the Sea-ſide 3 another three or four hundred paces high- 
er, and ſo aſcending to the third or fourth, whence a man may 
take a very pleaſant proſpect of all the Plantations from thence 
downwards. | 

Every Stage,which makes a kind of girdle,or encloſure,great- 
er or letter about the Mountains,according to the greater or leſ- 
ſer diſtance of it from the Mountains, hath alſo its ways, which 
like 1, many croſſing ſtreets afford an eafie accefs ro thoſe 
who live higher or lower ; and this with ſuch a noble ſymme- 
try, that when a man compaſles the Ifland by Sea, he cannot 
Imagine any thing more delightful, then to ſee that pleaſing 
verdure of ſo many Trees, which are planted along the high- 
ways, and are, the diviſions between, the ſeveral Plantations. 
The proſpect is ſuch, that the eye can hardly be wearied with 
it ;- If it be directed upwards, it is terminated by thoſe high 
Mountains, which are crown'd ' with a perpetual verdure, and 
cloath'd with precious Woods : It downwards, it is enter- 
tain'd by the delightful proſpe&of Gardens, which taken in 
from: thoſe places where the Mountains are inacceflible, are 
tnence by a gentle and eafie deſcent continu'd. to the Sea- 
fide. The delightful bright-green of the Tobacco, planted 
exactly by the line, the pale-yellow of the Sugar-Canes, 
when come to maturity, and the dark-green of Ginger and 
Potatoes, 
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Porarocs, "make ſo delightful : a Landſkip, as muſt cauſe an ex- 


traordinary recreation to the unwearied eye. What very 


much adds to this delight, is, that in the midſt of every Plan- 
tation, or Garden, there may beſeen ſeveral fair houſes of dit- 


ferent ſtructures, particularly thoſe which are cover'd with red 


- _ ſlate, contribute a greater luſtre to that pleaſant per- 
P | | 

the lower ftage or ſtory deprives not the ſight of the pleaſiire 
artfing from the proſpe& of that which lyes at a greater di- 
ſtance ; but a man may at one graſp of the eye; 'as it werein an 
inftant, behold all thoſe delightful &ivifions, all thoſe ways 


which look like ſo many walks of an Orchard, planted with 


ſeveral ſorts of Trees ;- all thoſe Gardens regularly befert with 
divers Fruits; and all thoſe Edifices, which for the moſt part 
ace not diſtant one from-another above a hundred paces. '' Ina 
word, fo many agreeable objects offer themſelyes to the eye; 
at the fame intuition, thatit is at a kind of loſs on which moft 
to faſten it ſelf. RY nu | | | 
There is indeed a certain 'neceflity, for the greater conveni- 
ence of the Inhabitants, and eafier managing of their employ- 
ments, that their houſes ſhould be diſtin one from another, 
and plac'd in the midft of that. piece of ground which they 
have to manure. The French, befides the houſes they have 
thus diſpos'd'at certain diſtances , have, in their Quarter of 
Baſje-terre, a Town which grows bigger daily, and Whereof 


the Houſes are of Brick and Timber.: It lyes neer the Haven, . 


where commonly Ships lye at Anchor: * The moſt confiderable 
of the Inhabitants, and Foreign-Mercbants have Store-houſes 
there. | | | 

The French and Dutch Merchants, who rc{ide there con- 
ſtantly, are well furniſh'd with excellent Wines, 4qua-vite, 
and Beer, all ſorts of Stuffes, of Silk, or Wooll, fit for the 
Country, and generally all the refreſhments, which being not 
of the growth of the Ifland, are yet neccſlary tor the better 
accommodation of the Inhabitants. All is fold at a reaſonable 
rate, and in exchange for the Commoduies growing in_the 
Country. In the ſame place live ſeveral forts of T rades-men, 
whoſe employmentsare neceſſary to Commerce and elvil So0- 


_ ciety. There is alſoa Hall for the adminiſtration of Jultice. 


and a fair Church able to contain a very great Congregation : 
The Structure is of wood, rais'd on a foundation of Free-ftone : 
Inſtead of Glaſs-windows there are'bnly turned Pillars; atter 
the faſhion of a Bakony. It is cover'd with red Slate. 

The Capuchins for ſome yeats had rhe overſight of the ſaid 
Church, and- the charge of the Souls, as to the French, over 
the whole Iſland : butin the year ove thoufand fx hundred 
forty and ſix, they were diſengag'd from that employment by 
the unanimous conſent of the Inhabitants, who-civilly or ons: 

| them, 


ive. And inregard there is a perpetual aſcent in the Hand. . 


The Hiſtory of Bookl. 
them, and receiv'd in their ſtead Jeſuits and Carmelites, who” 
have very fair Houſes and Plantations, which are manured by 
a great number of Slaves belonging to them, through whoſe 
meays they are very handſomly maintained. TheR.F. Henry 
du Vivier was the firſt Superior of the Jefuitical Miſton. 

| His Excellency the General hath alſo built a very fair Ho- 
ſpital, in 2 very healthy place, where ſuch ſick perſons as are 
unable to effe&t. their recovery at their own houſes, are at- 
tended, and maintained, and viſited by Phylitians and Surge- 
ons, till they arereſtored to their former health. Strangers al- 
ſo who fall ſick in the Iſ)and are receiv'd in there. Order is al- 
ſo taken that Orphans be diſpos'd into convenient houſes, 
where they are brought up and inſtructed. 

"There are many noble Structures built both by the the Eng- 
liſh and French ; but the moſt magnificent of any is the Caſtle 
of. the French General, the particular Deſcription whereof we 
ſhall nevertheleſs forbear, in regard it makes not much to the 
Natural Hiſtory oft he Carzbbies. 

Of the Engliſh building the moſt conſiderable are thoſe of 
the late Mr. Warzer, firſt Governour General of this Nation 3 
Mr. Rich's, his ſucceſior; Mr. Everard's, and Col. Geffreyſor's, 
which may well be ranked among the moſt noble, and beſt ac- 
compliſh'd of any in the Caribbzes. : 

The Engliſh have alſo built in this -IfJand five very fair 
Churches, well furniſh'd within with Pulpits, and Seats, of ex- 
cellent Joyners work, of precious wood. | Till the late Times, 
the Miniſters were ſent thither by the Archbiſhop of Carterbru- 
7y, to whoſe Dioceſs it belongs. | 


CHAP. Y. 


Of the Lee-ward Iſlands. 


LL the Iſlands lying Weft from St. Chriſtophers are com- 
monly called the Lee-ward Iſlands, inaſmuch as the 
conſtant wind of the Caribbies is an Eaſt-wind , with 

ſome point of the North, and that there is ſeldom any Welt or 
South-wind. Of theſe there are nine principal ones, whereof 
we ſhall give an account in this Chapter, according to the order 
they are placed in the Map. 


SEUSTACE. 


He Iſland of St. Exſtace lyes North-Weſt from St. Chriſto- 
phers, at the altitude of ſeventeen degrees, and forty 
minutes. It is about five leagues in compaſs. To ſpeak _ 
PeIoF's 
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perly, it is but a Mountainriling up in the midſt of the Ocean, , 


much like a Sugar-loaf, which is thought to be the figure of 
Mount Tabor, and the Pic of Tenerife, ſave that the laſt named 
is incomparably higher. The Colony inhabiting it, conſiſt- 
ing of about ſixteen hundred men, acknowledg the Sovereign- 
ty of the States-General, who have granted the Government 
of it to Monſ. Yar Ree, and his Aſſociates, Merchants of Flſh- 
ing in Zealand. | 

This 1{land is the ſtrongeſt, as to ſituation, of all the Carib- 
bies, for there is but one good deſcent,which may be eaſily de- 


fended 3 ſothat a few men might keep off, a great Army : But 


beſides this natural Fortification , there is in it a ſtrong Fort 
which commands the beſt Haven, the Guns of it carrying a 
good diſtance into the Sea. 

The Inhabitants have neat houſes, and thoſe well furnifh'd, 
as their Country-men have in Hollaud. Only the very top of 
the Mountain is cover'd with Wood; all the compaſs is manur'd. 
It can hardly be credited what quantities of Tobacco it hath 
heretofore and ſtill doth yield. 

Though the top of this Mountain ſeems to be very picked, 
yet is there a kind of bottom of a large extent, affording a re- 
treat to a great number of wild Beaſts. - The Inhabitants are 
very induſtrious in keeping on their Lands all ſorts of Poultry, 
as alſo Swine and Contes, which breed exereamly. 

There are no Springs in this I{land 3 but there are now few 
Houſes but have a good Ciſtern to fupply that defect: There 
are a}ſo Store-houſes ſo well farniſh'd with all things requiſite 
to life, and the accommodation of the Inhabitants, that many 
times they have wherewith to pleaſure their Neighbours. The 
Inhabitants live decently andChriſtianly, and cannot juſtly be 
reproach'd with thoſe crimes which ſome have impos'd upon 
them. There 1s in the Ifland one Church, which hath from 
time to tine been ſupply'd with very able Paſtorsz of whom 
one was M* May, who, among other Writings, put out a Learned 
Commentary on the moſt difficult places of the five Books of 


Moſes, wherein there are many curious Obſervations of Nas» - 


ture. 


S' BARTHOLOMEW. 


He Iſland of S. Bartholomew lies North-eaſt from S. Chri- 
Fophers, at the 16. degree of Altitude : [t hath but lit- 

tle ground fit for manuring, though it be it be a conſiderable 
compaſs: The Governour-General of the French , de Poincy, 
peopled it at his own Charge about fifteen years ſince : It at- 
tords ſeveral forts of excellent Trees, which are much eſteem'd ; 
an infinite number of Birds of ſeveral kinds; and a kind of 
Lime-ſtone, which is fetch'd thence by the Inhabitants of - 
E Other, 
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other Iſlands. There is no ſafe coming in for Ships of great 
burthen, by reaſon of the many Rocks which encompals it. 
Such perſons as are enclin'd to ſolitude cannot diſpoſe them- 


ſelves to a fitter place for it than this is. 


SABÞA. 


He Iſland of Sabs lies North-weſt from S. Exſtace's, at the 

altitude of 17 degrees and 35 minutes:A man would think 
it at a diſtance tobe only a Rock ; but the Colony of S. Exſtace, 
which ſent over men to manure lt, hath found in it a pleaſant 
Valley,able to employ many Families, who live contentedly in 
that delightful retirement. Only Shallops can come neer it. 
The Fiſhing about it is very plentiful : Nor 1s there any want 
of other Refreſhments that are neceſlary. 


S'MARTIN. 


He I{land of S. Martin lies atthe Altitude of 18. degrees 
and 16 minutes: It is about ſeven Leagues in length, 
and four in bredth ; There are init excellent Salt- ponds, which 
had oblig'd the Spaniard to build a Fort in it, the better to ſe- 
cure the poſleflion of itz but about nine years ſince he demo- 
liſh'd the Fort and quitted the I{land : Which being obſerv'd 
by Monſieur de Kxyter, who commanded one of the Ships which 
Monſieur Lampſex commonly ſends into America, and who then 
ſailed by this I{land, he went to S.Enſtace's to raiſe men, whom 
he brought thither, and took poſleſiion of it in the name of the 
States-General. | 
The news of the Spaniards departure thence coming at the 
ſame time tothe French General, he preſently diſpatch'd thither 
a Ship very well mann, to recover the right and pretenlions 
of the French, who had been poſleſs'd of the faid Ifland betore 
the uſurpation of the Spaniard : Since the French and Dutch 
have dividedit, and live very friendly together. . The French 
have there about 3oo men. The Salt-ponds are in the Dutch- 
Quarter. The Dutch are more in number than the Frexch : 
Lampſen and Van Ree are the Directors of the Colony. I hey 
have very fair Houſes, large Store-houſes, and a conſiderable 
number of Negroes, who are their perpetual Slaves, 

\ There isno freſh water in this Ifland, but what when it rains 
is receiv'd into Ciſterns, which are common enough. There 
are {everal little {lands about this, very convenient for the di- 
vertiſements of the Inhabitants. There are alſo Ponds of falt 
water,: which run up far into the Land, in which are taken 
abundance of 'good Fiſh, efpecially Sea-Tortoifes. There are 
in the Woods Wild-Swine , Quiſts, -Turtles , and an infinite 
number of Parrots. There arealſo ſeveral Trees, out of which 
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diſtill ſeveral ſorts of Gums : but the Tobacco which grows 
here being cſteem'd beyond that of any of the other Iflands, 
the Commerce of it is ſo much the more conſiderable. The 
French and Dutch have their diſtin{t Churches in their ſeveral 
Juriſdiftions. Monſieur des Camps, the preſent Paſtor of the 
Dutch Church was ſent thither in September, 1655. by the Sy- 
nod of the Waloon Churches of the United Provinces, under 
whole ſpiritual inſpection this Colony is. 


SNAKE. 


He Iſland named the Szake, 1s fo called from its figure 
for itis along traCt of earth, but very narrow, winding 
almoſt about neer S. Martins Ifland, whence it is very plainly 
perceiv'd. There isnot any Mountain in it, the ground lying 
low and even. Where it is broadeſt there is a Pond, about 
which ſome Engliſh families planted themſelves about ſeven or 
eight years firce, and where they plant Tobacco, which is 
highly etteem'd of thoſe who are good judges in that Commo- 
dity. The Ifland lyes at 18 degrees and 20 minutes on this 
{ide the Line. 


SOMBRERO. 


He Ifland Sombrerolyes in the midſt of thoſe Banks which 

lye about the Channel, through which the Ships bound 

for Exrope do paſs. It lyes at 18 degrees and 3o minutes. 

The Spaniards called it Sombrero, from its having the figure of 
a Hat, Itis not inhabited. 


ANEGADO. 


A Negado, which lyes under the ſame degree as Sombrero, 1s 
alſo deſert, and of dangerous acceſs. 


VIRGINS. 


"P'Y Virgins, greater and leſſer , comprehend ſeveral 
2 l1flands marked in the Map by that name. There are 
numbred in all twelve or thirteen of them : They reach Eatt- 
ward from St. John de Porto-Rico, at the altitude of 18 degrees, 
North of the Line. Between theſe li{lands there are very good 
Anchoring places for ſeveral Fleets. The Spaniards vitit them 
often, in order to- Fiſhing, which is there plentiful. There 
are alſo in them an infinite number of rare both Land and Sca- 
fowl. They aftord ſo little good ground , that after a tryal 
made thereof in ſeveral places, it was concluded , that they 


deſerved not Inhabitants. 
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SECROTX. 


He laſt of all the Caribbies of the Lee+ward Iſlands is the 
Ifland of 8azte Croix, or the Holy Croſs. Itlyes at 18 
degrees and ſome minutes. The Caribbiars who were forc'd 
thence by the Spaniards, call it Ayay : It was much eſteem'd 
among them, becauſe it was the firſt Ifland that Nation poſleſfs'd 
themſelves of when they came. from the North to feek a con- 
venient habitation to lay the foundations of their Colonies, as 
ſhall be repreſented particularly in the Second Book of this 
Hiſtory. | 

The Soil of this I{]and returns with good intereſt whatever 
is ſown init : there are in it fair and ſpacious Plains, of a black 
earth, and eaſte to be manured : there are alſo ſeveral fair and 
precious kinds of Trees good for Dying and Joyners work. 
The Air is good, .but the Waters not ſo wholſom, if drunk im- 
mediately after they aredrawn: To take away the ill quality 
they have, they are put to reſt a certain time in carthen velſlels, 
which makes them good; and thence it is concetv'd that the 
bad quality proceeds from their mud, as 1s obſerved in thoſe of 
the Nzle. 

. This Iſland is now poſleſs'd by the French, who have rais'd 
it toa great height after its ſeveral changes of former Maſters. 
The French General ſupplies it with Inhabitants at his own 
charge. 

It may be nine or ten Leagues in length, and neer as much 
In breadth, where it is broad-{t. The Mountains are neither 
{o high nor ſhufiicd ſo neer together, but that people may get 
up to the tops of them, and that there is good ground enough 
beſides to find work for many thouſands of men. 


_— — — 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Trees growing in theſe Iſlands, whoſe Fruit 


may be eaten. 


F the Trees growing in theſe Hlands ſome bear good 
Fruits, which contribute to the nouriſhment of the 
Inhabitants ; others are fit for Building, Joyners work, 

or Dying : There are ſome alſo very ſucceſsfully uſed in Me- 

dicine ,. and ſome which only delight the Smelling by their 

wa ſcent, and the Sight by their ever verdant Boughs and 
eaves. 


Of thoſe which bear Fruits fit for Food, and may be ſeen in 
| < Europe, 
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Europe, there are only here Orange-trees , Pomegranate-trees, 
Citron-trees, and Lemon-trees, 'the bulk and goodneſs whereof 
far exceeds thoſe of the ſame kinds growing elſewhere. 


ORANGE. 


()* Oranges there are two kinds, yet of the ſame figure 

and diſtinguiſhable only by the taſte : ſome are ſweet. 
others ſharp, both extreamly delicate. The ſharp are a great 
convenience to houſe-keeping, for they are uſed inſtead of 
Verjuyce and Vinegar 3 but the {weet excell in goodneſs ; Some 
indeed call the Ching-Orarge, the Queen of Oranges, and real 
Mutk-balls under the colour and figure of Orarges : But how- 
ever ſome may celebrate the delightful ſweetneſs of the China- 
Oranges, thereare others prefer the excellent taſte and picquan- 
cy of our American-Oranges. | | 


POMEGRANATE. 


He Pomegranate-trces grow allo excellently well in alt 

theſe Iſlands, and bear Fruits fair to the Eye and plea- 

fant to the Taſte. In many places theſe Trees ſerve for Paliſa- 

does about Courts, borders of Gardens, and the Avenues of 
Houſes. 


CITRONS. 


F Citrons there are three kinds, different. as to bigneſs, 
and which conſequently are not all called Czt#zozs. The 


_ firſt kind, which is the faireſt and largeſt,is called Lime : it is on- 


ly good to be preſerv'd, having very little juyce; but preſerv'd, 


it is excellent. The ſecond kind is the Lemon, about the big- 


neſs of the Citron brought from Spaiz : but its juyce is little, in 
comparifon of its bulk. The little Cztroz, which makes the 
third kind, is the beſt and moſt eſteem'd : it hath a very thin 
{kin or pellicle, and is full of a very ſharp juyce, which gives 
an excellent taſte to Meats, and a picquancy to ſeveral Sawces : 
it is a particular Fruit of America, Some curious perſons have 
in their Gardens a kind of very ſweet Cztrons, both as to their 
peel and juyce, which as to bigneſs and taſte come not behind 
thoſe which grow in Portugal. 

All other Trees growing in the Caribbies have their Leaves, 
Flowers, Fruit, and Bark, of a Figure, Taſte and Colour dit- 
terent from thoſe of our Countries. 


GOTAVIER. 
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GOT AVIER. 


O begin with the Fruit-Treesz there is ſome account 
made of the Goyavier, which comes neer the figure of 

the Lavrel, fave that the Leaves are ſofter, of a brighter green, 
and more cottened on the lower-fide. The Bark of this Tree 
is very thin and ſmooth: It ſhoots forth at the. roots ſeveral 
ſuckers, which if not taken away, will in time make a thick 
wood about it, as far as there is any good ground. Its branches, 
which are thick and well furniſh'd with leaves, are loaden 


twice a year with little white Flowers, which are follow'd by 


ſeveral green Apples, which become yellow, and of a good 
ſmell when they are ripe. This Fruit hath on the top a little 
poſie like a Crown, and the meat within 1s either white or red, 
full of little kernels, like thoſe of a Pomegranate ; whence the 
Dutch call it the ſweet Pomegranate: Ir is about the bigneſs of a 
Pearmain, and ripensin one night. 

Being eaten green, it is aſtringent: whence it is uſed by 
many againſt Bloody-Fluxes : but being ripe it hath a quite 
contrary effeQ. | 


PAPATER. 


He Papayer is a Tree which grows without boughs, 
about 15 or 20 foot high, big proportionably to its 
height, hollow and ſpongious within , whence it is uſed to 
convey Springs and Rivulets to diverſe places. There are two 
kinds of it 3 one commonly found in all the Ii{lands. - The 
leaves of it are divided into three points, much like the leaf 
of the Fig-tree : They are faſtened to long tails, as big as a 
mans thumbs, and hollow within. They ſhoot out of the top 
of the Tree, and bending downwards, they cover ſeveral 
round fruits, about the bigneſs ofthe great @#znce-pear, which 
grow round rhe boal ro which they are faſtened. 

The other kind is particular to the Ifland of Sazte Crozx. 
It is fairer, and hath more leaves then the former : but what 
cauſes it to be r16:e eſteem'd 1s its Fruit, which is about the 
bigneſs of a 1::/o, and of the figure of a womans breaſt, 
whence the Portxgheſe call it Mamao. 

There is rhis particularly remarkable in theſe Trees, that 
they bring forch new fruits every moneth in the year. The 
fHower of both Kind is of good ſcent, and comes neer that of 
Jeſſemize, The Fruit of the Jatter is accounted among the 
choiceſt entertainments of the I{}ands, in as much as being come 
to perfeition it hath a firm ſubſtance, and may be cut in piuces 
like a Melon, and is of a very pl-afant taſte. The rindis ye!- 
low, intermix'd with certain green lines, and within it is ful! 
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of little ſeeds, round, viſcous, and ſoft, of a picquant taſte, 


and approaching that of Spice. This fruit fortifies the ſtomack, 


and helps digeſtion. 
MOMIN. 


He Momir is a Tree grows up to the bigneſs of an Apple- 
tree, and bears a large fruit of the ſame name. *Tistrue, 


the Iſlanders commonly call it Coraſo, becauſe the ſeeds of 


thoſe they have was brought from Coraſol, an Iſland poſleſs'd 
long ſince by the Dutch, who have there a good Fort, and a 
numerous Colony, which hath ſpred it ſelf into ſeveral other 


Iſlands neer it. This Fruit is like a little Cucumber not fully 
. ripe; therind of it is alwaysgreen, and enamell'd with ſeveral 


ſmall partitions like ſcales : if it be gathered in its maturity it 
is within as white as cream, and of a mixture of ſweetneſs and 
ſharpneſs, which much heightens the taſte of it. This Fruit 
is extreamly cooling, and pleaſant to the palate : In the midſt 
of it lyes the ſeed, which is of the bigneſs and figure of a Bean, 
very ſmooth, and of the colour of a Touch-ſtone on which a 
piece of gold had been .newly try'd; for 1t ſeems to ſparkle 
with little golden veins. 


FUNIP A, 


5 


Jinieer Jenipa, being the ſame Tree which the Braſelians 


call Janipaba, and the Portugnez, Jenipapo, grows up to the 


bigneſs of a Cheſtaut-tree, the boughes of it bowing down to- 
wards the ground, and making a pleaſant ſhade : The leaves of 


it .are long, like thoſe of a Walnnt-tree ; It bears a kind of 
figwer like thoſe of Narciſſ&s, and they are of a good ſcent, 
The wood of it 1s ſolid, and in colourof a pearly grey. The 
Inhabitants cut down theſe Trees while they are yet young, to 
make ſtocks for Muskets and Fire-locks, in regard the wood 
being eafie to be wrought, may beexcellently poliſh'd. Eve- 


Iy moneth It 1s cloath'd with ſome new leaves : It bears a kind 


of Apples, which being ripe ſeem to have been baked in an 
Oven, about the bigneſs of an ordinary Apple : Falling from 
the Tree they make a noile. like that of a gun diſcharg'd : which 
prodeeds hence, that certainwinds or ſpirits pent up in the thin 
pelticles which: encloſe the ſeed, being ſtirr'd by the fall, force 
their way.out with a certain violence. Whence it may be can- 
cluded, that it is.the ſame Fruit which the Indians in New-Spair, 
by a barbarous'name call Sat [a Latin. . 
' Theſe Janipa-apples eaten without taking away the little skin 
within'them , are. *extreamly binding.” ' This. Fruit is much 
fought :atter by -Hunts-men , in regard that beipg .ſouriſh it 
quenches thirſt,” and zomfores ſuch asare wearied by Re  - 
7 E 
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| bears any truit : *'Tisa Tree of no great height, ſpreading its 


The juice of it dyesa very dark Violet, though it ſelf be as 
clear as rock-water:nay when it is applied twice to the ſame part 
of the body which a man would dye, it makes the place appear 
black. [The Indians uſe it to fortifie the body, and to make it 
more ſupple before they go to the wars. They are alſo of a 
perſwaſton that this colour renders them more terrible to their 
enemies. The tinCture this Fruit gives cannot be taken away 
with Soap; but after nine or ten days it diſappears of it ſelf. 
The Swine which eat of this fruit when it falls off the Tree, 
have the fleſh and fat of a violet colour, as hath been found by 
experience. The ſame thing hath been obſery d in the fleſh of 
Parrots, and other Birds, when they have eaten of it. There 
may be made of theſe Apples a drink pleaſant enough, yet ſuch 
asis only us'd among the Indians and Hunts-men, who have no 
ſetled habitation. 


RAISIN. 


[Ts Raiſin-tree, or Vine, which the Caribbians call Onliem, 
grows up to a midling height, and creeps in a manner 
along the ground on the Sea-ſide : but in good ground, it 
grows up high, as one of the moſt delightful Trees of the Fo- 
reſt. Theleaves of it are round, and thick, intermixt with 
red and green. Under the bark of the trunk, having rais'd a 
white ſoft ſubſtance about two inches thick, a man finds a 
wood of a violet colour, ſolid, and fit for excellent pieces of 
Joyners work. It bears in its branches ſuch fruits, as when they 
are ripe might be taken for great violet Grapes; but in ſtead of 
kernels, every Grape hath under a tender pellicle, and under a 
very ſmall ſubſtance, which is a little ſowriſh, cooling, and of 

good taſte, a hard ſtone like that ofa Plumb. 


ACAFOVU. 
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Here are three kinds of Trees known by the name of | c 
Acajon ;, but of thoſe, only that we ſhall here deſcribe | % 
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branches down towards the ground : The leaves of it are fair 
and large, cloſing to a roundneſs before, and divided by certain 
veins. The flowers of it at the firſt ſhooting forth are white, 
but afterwards they become incarnate, and of a purple colour ; 
They grow in tuffes and buſhes, and they ſend forth fo ſweet a 
ſcent, that it is calie to diſtinguiſh the Tree which bears them: | + 
Theſe flowers fall not till they are-thruſt off by a kind of Cheſt- " 
zut, much after the form of an Ear, ora Hares kidney. When 
this Cheſtnut is come to its growth, there is fram'd underitaſi B 
very fair Apple, ſomewhat long, which is crown'd with that | n« 
as a creſt, which as it ripens becomes of an Olive-colour, _ di 
the 
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the Apple puts on a thin delicate skin of a lively Vermilion. 
Within it is full of .certain ſpungious filaments, which yield a 
kind of ſweet and ſharp juice extreamly good to quench thirſt, 


 andaccounted very good for the ſtomach, as alſo in ſwoovings 


and fainting, being qualif'd with a little. Sugar : But if it 
chance co fall on any Linen, it makesa red ſtain therein, which 
continues till ſuch time as the Tree brings forth new flowers. 
The Indians make an excellent drink of this fruit, which 
being kept ſome days inebriates as ſoon as the beſt French- 
wine would. The Nut which is above, burnt, yields a cau- 
ſtick oyl, which is ſucceſsfully uſed to mollifie, nay to take 
away Corns, and the callouſheſs of the feer. If it becrack'd 
there is within a kernel, cover'd with a thin pellicle, which 


| being taken away it is of an excellent taſte, and its vertue is to 


warm and-extreamly to fortifie the Stomach, 

This T'ree bears but once a year; whence the Braſilians 
number their age by the Nuts'growing on this Apple, laying 
up one for every year, which they keep very carefully ina little 
basket for that purpoſe. If. an inciſion be made at the foot of 
this Tree there will come forth a clear and tranſparent Gum, 
which many have taken for that which 1s brought out of 4ra- 
bis. The feed of the'Tree is in the Nut, which put into the 
ground grows without any trouble. , 


ICACO. 


He 7caco is a kind of ſmall Plumb-tree which grows aſter the 
form of a Briar ; the branches of it are at all times loader 


with ſmall long leaves: Twice a year they are dreſs'd with 


abandance of pretty -white or violet flowers, which are fol- 
low'd by a little round fruit, about the bigneſs of a Damſin, 
and that being ripe, grows either white or violet, as the flower 


had been before : This fruit is very ſweet, and ſo lov'd by 


ſoine Savages living neer the Gulf: of Hondares, that they are 


called Tcaros from their much feeding on theſe Plumbs. Thoſe 
who havetravell'd among them have obſerved, that when theſe 
fruits are ripe they. carefully ſecure the propriety thereof to 
themſelves, and to prevent their Neighbours, who hom none 1n 
their: Quarters, from ſpoiling the 'Trees, have Guards fet on 
the Avenues of their Country, who with Club and Dart op- 
poſe ſuch as-ſhould attempt their diſturbance. 


644 4600 MONBAIN. 
{hs Monbain is a Tree grows very high, and bears long 


and yellowifh'Plumbs, which are of a ſcent good enough : | 


But the ſtone being bigger then all the meat abour it, they are 
not much eſteem*d, unleſs it be of ſome who mix them inthe 
drinks of Owicox and Maby, to give them a better taſte. The 

F Swine 
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Swine feeding in the Woods are always; fat when theſe fruits 
are ripe z for there falls abundance of them under the Trees as 
they ripen, which are greedily devoured by thole creatures. 
This Tree yields a yellow Gum, which caſts a ſtronger ſcent 
then the fruit. "The branches thruſt into the ground eaſily 
rake root 3 whence it comes.that they commonly ſet thoſe 
Cloſes with them where they keep Cattle. 

The Conrbary for the moſt part grows higher, moreleavie 
and bigger then the Monbain. It bears a fruit the ſhell where- 
of can hardly be broken, and it is about four fingerslong, two 
broad , and onethick : Within the ſhell there is two or three 
ſtones cover'd with a ſoft meat, as yellow as 8affror. Itisof a 
good taſte 3 butif much of it be taken it extreamly clogs the 
ſtomack, and hinders reſpiration. The Savages in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity make a drink of it, which well ordered is-not unplea- 
ſant, that is, when it is well boild with water. The wood of 
this Tree is ſolid, 'of a colour inclining to red. The Tree be- 
ing old yields a Gum which is hardened by the Sun, and will 
continue clear, tranſparent as yellow Amber, and: of a good 
ſcent. : Some Indians make Buttons of -it,, of ſeveral faſhions, 
of which they make Bracelets, Neck-laces , and Pendants, 
whichare handſom, glittering, and of a good ſcent. - IP) 


INDIAN FIG-TKEE. 


Here is in moſt of theſe Iſlands a great Tree, which the 
Europeans have called the Izdtax Fig-tree, becauferit 

bears a ſmall fruit without any ſtone,--which in figure agd taſte 
comes neer the French Fig : Otherwiſe it-hath.no/relemblagce 
to our Fig-trees; for-belides/ that the-leaf. is of, a, different 
figure, and much narrower, it grows in-ſome places toſuch ar 
exceſſive bulk, that there are. of them-ſuch as many men put 
rogether cannotencompaſs, in regard the Trunk, which t0m4 
monly is not even in its circumference; ſhoots forth.on the {tes 
from the very root to the place where: the boughs:begin;-dtr> 
tain excreſcencies which: reach four or five foot;;about; -afd 
which by that means makedeep cavities, ſtandivg:like ſo-ina+ 
ny Neeches. Theſe Excreftencies which are of: the ſame ful+ 
ſtance with the body of the Tree; are;alſo: enclos'd: with: the 
ſame'bark as covers it, and they' are ſeven or :eight- mckes 
chick , proportionably to the Trunk:they. encompaſs. } The 
wood of this Tree within 1s white and ſoft, and there are com- 
monly cut out of thoſe long pieces which ſhoot forth out of the 
Trunk, 'Planks for Flooring, Doors: and Tabtes,\:withont any 
fearthat the Tree ſhould dye - For,: ina ſhore time wo caltly 
recovers the prejudice it had receiv'd, that. jt can hardly be 
perceiv'd there was any thing taken from it.” All thoſe who 
have liv'd ia the If{land of Tortoiſes, which lyes: North from 
Hiſpaniola, 
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Hiſpaniola, have ſeen in the way which leads from the Plains 
of the Mountain to the Village, which the French call. 24/- 
plantage , one of theſe Trees which may well afford ſhelter 
to two hundred men under the ſhade of its branches, which 
are always loaden with leaves very thick and buſhy. | 


SERVICE-TREE. 


Here is in theſe Iflands a kind of Service-tree much diffe- 

rent from that in Frazce 3 forit is of an exceflive height, 

pleaſant to the eye, and adorn'd with fair leaves and branches. 

It bears a pleaſant fruit, round asa Cherry, of a yellowiſh co- 

lour, ſpotted with little round ſpots; when it is ripe it falls off 

of it ſelf : It taſtes like a Sorb-apple, and thence it came to be 
ſo called : It is much ſought after by the Birds. 


The PRICKLT-PALM.,.. 


A LL theſe Iſlands have Palms, nay ſome have four ſeveral 

ſorts of them, One iscalled the Prickly or Thorny-Palm, 
having that name from the-pricklineſs of it, the boal,, branches, 
and Jeaves being furniſhed with prickles very ſharp, and ſo 
dangerous, that whoever is prick'd thereby will be troubled a 
long time, if a preſent remedy be not applyed :;Thoſe, which en- 
compals the trunk are flat, about the length ofa mans finger, 
of the figure of a Tooth-pick, ſmooth, and of a tawny colour 
inclining to black. The Negroes before, they ,come: neer it 
make a fire about the foot of the Tree to burn up the prickles, 
which are as ſo much armour toit. Its fruit conſiſts in a great 


| tuft, which contains ſeveral greyiſh, hard and round Nuts, with- 


io. which are kernels goog toecat. . Of this kind of Palms ſome 
Negroes get a ſort of Wine by making incifions in the. branches. 
It is probably the ſame Tree which the Braſil;ans call Ayri. 


FRANC-PALM. 


He ſecond kind is the Franc-Palm: .It is a ſtrait Tree of 
extraordinary hejght.. The roots of this Tree are above 
ground, round about the ſtock two or three foot high, and 
about the bigneſs of a Hogſhead : Theſe roots are ſmall pro- 
portionably tothe height of the Tree they ſuſtain ;. but they 
are ſo confuſedly ſhufled one within another, that they afford 
It a ſubſtantial jd port. . One thing/particular to this Tree 1s, 
that itis bigger L wa then below : While ic is young the bark 
1s tender, of a dark-grey colour, and mark'd at; every foots 
diſtance with a circle, which diſcovers very neer. how many 
years It hath been in the ground : But whea it is come toits 
fu}l growth, itis all over fo ſolid and ſinooth, thar there is 
TY nothing 
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7 nothing to be ſeen. The top of it is adorned with ſeveral fair 


branches chanell'd, and ſmooth, which have on each fide an in- 
fioitenumber of leaves;green,long,narrow and very thin, which 
add much to its beauty. - The tendereſt of theſe branches, 

which are not yet fully blown, ſtart up direQly from the mid- 
dle of the Tree, while the others which bend downwards all 
about make it as 'twerea rich and beautiful crown. 

This Tree diſburthens it ſelf every month of ſome one of its 
branches, as alfo of a bark which is looſned from below, which 
is four or five foot long, about two broad, and of the thick- 
neſs of tann'd leather. The Inhabitants of the Iſlands call this 
bark Tache, and they uſe it for the covering of their Kitchins, 
and other places belonging to their habitations, as they make 
uſe of the leaves neatly ty'd together 1n little ſheaves to cover 
their houſes. 

We have purpoſely ranked the Palms among the Fruit-trees 
of theſe Iſlands, in regard all of them, the Latarier only excep- 
ted,. contribute ſomewhat to the nouriſhment of men. For if 
the Prickly-Palm before deſcribed, ' afford Wine, this bears on 
the top of its trunk, and asit were in its heart, a whitiſh mar- 
row or pith, very tender and ſavory, taſting like a ſmall Nut, 
if eaten raw, and being boiled, and ſeaſoned with the thin and 
white leaves which: encompaſs it, 'and are as it were ſo much 
linen about it, ir may be numbred-aamong the moſt delicious 
diſhes of the Carzbbies. The French call that marrowy fub- 
ſtance, and the leaves encloſing it, Chon de Palmifte, Palm-Cab- 
bage, for they put it into the Pot inſtead of Cabbage, and 
other Herbs. | 

Cleave the trunk of this Tree in two, and take away, as may 
eafily be done, a certain filiamental and foft matter, which 
lyes within, the remaining wood, which is by that means made 
hollow, and a good inch thick, makes excellent long gutters, 
which will laſt a great while. They are uſed alſo to. cover 
with one piece only the roof of the Cazes, and to convey wa- 
ter to any place. Turners and Joyners make of this wood, 
which is almoſt black and eaſily poliſh'd, ſeveral excellent 
pieces which arenaturally marbled. 

. Pliny writes of Trees ſo prodigtouſly high, that an arrow 
could not be ſhot over them : and the Author of the General 
Hiſtory of the Indies ſpeaks of a Tree fo high that a man could 
not caſt a ſtone over it. But though the Palzz we now de- 
ſcribe much exceeds all the other Trees of the Caribbies, yet 
dare we not aftirm it ro |be of ſuch an extraordinary height, 
ſince that from the foot of the Tree there may be eafily ob- 
ſerv'd a fair branch, which riſing our of the top of the trunk, 
is always turnd towards the Sun-rifing. It is renew'd every 
year, and when it is come out of its caſe, it is enamell'd with 
an infinite number of little yellow flowers, like golden but- 
tons, 
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tons, which afterwards falling, their places are ſupply'd by 
certain round fruits, about the bigneſs of a fmall Hens egge. 
They are faſten'd together as it were in one cluſter , and 
that theſe flowers and fruits mighe be ſecured againſt the in- 
juries of the weather, they are cover'd above by a thick bark, 
which on the outſide is hard and of a greyiſh colour, but with- 
in of a kind of Vermilion-guilt, cloſing upwards like a Pyra- 
mid, This precious fan is nothing elſe An the caſe which kept 
in the flowers before they were fully blown, and being opened 
below ſpreads it ſelf intoa hollow figure in the midſt, and 
pointed at the extremities, the better to cover both the flowers 
and the fruit. 


LATANTER. 

He third kind of Palm: is called the Latanier : This grows 

upto a conſiderable height, but not very big. In ſtead 

of branches, it hath only long leaves,round above,and ſpread at 
the extremity like a fan. They are faſtened to certain great ſtalks 
which come out of certain filaments that encompaſs the top of 
the trunk,like a thick piece of Canvaſs,red and very clear.Theſe 
leaves ty'd up in little bandles ſerve to cover the Cazes, and 
of the rind which is raiſed from above the tails or ſtalks, may be 
made Sives, Baſkets, and ſeveral other little curiofities, which 
the Indians account the beſt of their Houſhold-ſtuff. Of the 
wood of this Tree, as alſo of that of the Franc-Palm, they. 
make Bows, the Clubs they uſe in fighting, inſtead of Swords, 
Azagayes, a kind of little ſharp Launces, which they dart at 
their enemies with the. hand, and they ſharpen therewich the 


points of their Arrows, Which by that means are as piercing as 
if they were of Steel. | 


COCOS, 


He fourth kind of Palm, and the moſt excellerit of all is 
| that which is called Cocos, that famous fruit of which 


| Hiſtorians tell ſuch miracles. But it is to be obſerv'd that the 


Cocos of the Weſt-Indies grow not neer-tothe height of thoſe 
in the Eaſt-Indzes, the trunk commonly not exceeding twemy 
or twenty five foot in height, of a bigneſs proportionable there- 


' to. It is better furniſh'd with branches and leaves then the 


Franc-Palm. The Iſlands of Monaca and Rontam, at the Gulf 


| of Hondures, are famousfor their abounding with theſe Trees, 


The Iſland of S. Bartholomew of the Caribbies have allo of them, 
and thence they were brought to S. Chriſtophers. 
The fruit grows upon the very trunk, at the ſhooting forth 


| of the branches. It hath the form of a Nar, but is without 
| compariſon much bigger 3 for one of them ſometimes weighs 


about 
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about.ten pound. From the firſt bearing the Tree is never 
found without fruit , for it bears new every moneth. The 
ſhell is ſo hard and thick that it may be poliſh'd, and figures en- 
grav'd upon it, andmade into Cups, - Bottles, and other Veſ- 
ſels. It isencompaſs'd with a thick covering which is all of 
filaments. © | 

When the Coco-xut 1s opened, there is firſt met with a meat, 
white as ſnow, which is extreamly nouriſhing, and taſtes like 
an Almond: There is ſo much of this marrowy ſubſtance in 
every fruit as may well fillan ordinary diſh. It is very firm- 
ly faſtened within the ſhell, and in the midſt of it there is a 


large glaſs full of liquor, clear and pleafant as perfum'd Wine : 
Fo that a man may be well fatisfi'd with one of theſe fruits at a 


meal. It is only this water which 1s turned into ſeed, and 
among other vertues hath that of clearing the face of all 
wrinkles, and giving it a bright and Vermilion colour, ſo it | 
be waſhed therewith as ſoon as the fruit is fallen from the 
Tree. + | 

Who defiresa particular account of the Cocos and its uſes, as 
well in Phyſick as Houſe-keeping, may read the large deſcrip- 
tion of it made by Francis Pyrard, im his:Treatiſe of the Ani- 
mals, Trees, and Fruits of the Eaſt-Izdies; y 

Some from chedeerch of the names do ſometimes confound 
the Cocos with the Cacao, which grows in the Province of Gua- 
timala, neer New-Spain, which 1s alſo a famous fruit all over 
America, for itsbeing the principal ingredient in the compoſt- - 
tion called Chocolate. This drink 5. moderately cauſeth 
Venery, Procreation and Conception, and facilitates Delive- 
ry, preſerves Health, and impinguates: It helpeth Digeſtion, 
Conſumption and Cough of the Lungs, Plague of the Guts, 
and other Fluxes, the Green-Sickneſs, Jaundiſe, and all man- 
ner of Imflammations and Oppilations : It cleanſeth the Teeth, 
and ſweetneth Breath, provokes Urine, cures Stone and Sttan- 
gury, expells Poyſon, and preſerves from all infectious Dil- 
eaſes 3 all which vertues are attributed to it by ſeveral credita- | 
ble Authors. 

The Cacao which was to be ſeen-in the Caribbies, in the year 
one thouſand fix hundred forty nine, in a Garden of an Inhabi- 
tant of the I{land of Sante Croix, which was then in the hands 6f | 
the Ergliſh, is a Tree much like an Orange-tree, fave that it 
growsnot up ſo high, and'that it hath larger leaves. It is com- 
monly or hs Hrs A places, even under other Trees, that 
they may keep off the heat of the Sun from it, which might 
otherwiſe occaſion the withering of its leaves. Its fruit is 
about the bigneſs and neer'the figure of an Acorn,. or a middle 
[1z'd Olive, and grows in great long cods, or huſks, which arc 
ſtreaked in ſeveral places with little partitions along the ſides. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Trees fit for Building, Foyners-Work, 
and Dying. 


E have hitherto given an 'account 'bf thoſe Trees, 
Whoſe Fruits contribute to the ſabliſtance, and re- 
freſhment of the: Inhabitants : we hall -now treat 


of the” moſt confiderable in 'order to the Building' of Houſes, 


done, we ſhall ſpeak of all thoſe othep Trees of ſeyeral co- 


Tours, whereof the Dyer may make uſe in his Profefron, 


HSE ens 


$ are few of the Iſlands bnt afford' good Frees for the 
Carpenters and Joyners-Work. - Ot theſe one of the 
moſt conſiderable is the 4cajon; which grows to that exceffive 
height, that the Caribbzaxs will of one trunk make thoſe long 
Shall tops called Pyrages, which are able to carry fifty then; It 
flivots forth many branches which -gtow very cloſe together, 
94 reafon of the abundance of leaves they are 'Joaden wirh. 
'he ſhade of this Tree is very deliphtfulz ray foe affirm 
porn i contributes to their *Health who repoſe themſelves 
under it. | ri Sogn Lit roi yoda 
" There are two forts of Acafon ;' which -diffet nly in: the 
height of the trunk; and cvlour of:the wood: Thewoudbet 
the moſt eſteem'd is red ,' light, of 'a' good "{vent;' and eafily 
wrought. Tr hath been fqund by experience thatit xeceives nv 
prejudice fromthe Worm that it rot flot it thewarer- when 
it hath been cut in feafon3'and that the Cheſts und: Cabiners 
made' of it commuhicare {4 good Rent too, amd fecure.:the 


Cl6:ths kept in'them from Vermine;Whith eithetreedingor 


get iro *rhoſe! made of other' wood? 'Hetice dine have ima- 


gin'd it tb be a kind of Cedar : Thee ate alſo inade of it Shin- 
BS for the coverifip of Houſes. 9ome' Maſters: of Ships who 


rade to the Cafiþbies wany times bfibg thence Planks of this 
wood, Which'are of ſuch Tehgrlr 4h Breddthythiac there needs 
bur 6tie'ro thakea fair and tinge Tables ono 
 'The Arfiee Riga of Acajon is of ARAmUApireasto the-out- 
fide, is that before” deſtribed'; but PgrowPhorhip To high, 


and thebark ail pith'rakeFaway, tHe WdS8 £:whirez Newly 
telFd it is very eaſily wronght; bifKftdbroatiAathe air; it 


rows ſo hard that there can hardly be any uſe made: 6&-j. 
he Inhabitants uſe it only for warit of other, 'b&cal(eit #-fub- 
jet to worms, and putrifies in a ſhort-time; ' If a My" 
A made 


44 ie Pitalkng of them by the help of the Joyner. Which * 
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- and very rough. the wood heavy and eaſily poliſh'd, and ac- 


made inthe trunks of theſe Trees, they will yield abundance 
of Gum, whereof there might be a good uſe made, if any 
tryal had been made of it. 


ACOMAS. 


He Acomas is a Tree grows upto the —_ and bulk of 

the Acajou, and is no lefs eſteem'd by Carpenters and 
Joyner: Its leaves are ſmooth and long enough : It bears a 
ruit of the bigneſs of a Plumb, which come to maturity, is of a 
yellow colour, pleaſant tothe eye, but too bitter to be mans- 
meat. The Wood-Quiſts grow. fat on it at a certain time of 
the year,. and during that time, their fleſh is of the ſame taſte 
as the fruit they have eaten. The bark is of an Aſh-colour, 


cording to the places where it grows, the heart of it is red, or 
yellowiſh, or inclining to violet. Ifthe bark be opened, there 
will come fortha milky liquor, which grows bard like Gum, 


ROSE 00D. 


THe wood called Roſe-wood is fit not only for the Car- | 
- penter, but alſo for the Joyner; and therefore is num- | 
bred among the moſt conſiderable. And here we cannot but 
acknowlede, that if the,ancient Inhabitants. of the Caribbies 
had any' og to make a firm ſetlement of themſelves there, || - 
they might find not only things requiſite for their ſubfiſtance, 
bur alſo delicacies and £urloſities, as well in order to; their | 5 
nouriſhment and cloathigg, as to the, building of their Houſes, | ;. 
and the furniſhing of them when they are buſlt _ But the flat- | «, 
tering imaginations of a. xeturn, into. the place; of their, birth, it 
whereof moſt baye, theix þearts full, induce them toa neglect | ;, 
of. all thoſe copfiderable., adyantages which theſe Iſlands pre- | , 
ſent them withall, and an indifferency, if not 2 contempt, for | 16 
that. abundance of precipus things which they io liberally pra- || gc 
duce. For not to ſay any thing at. preſent how eaſily -they | xe 
might makes Stuffes of the Cottap. growing here ; how. they | x 
might keep all ſorts of Fowl, and tame Gattel, which breed || 6 
there asabundantly as. in any place, in the Waxld , they might, || n 
oo doubt, ;enrich themſe]ves, very.;much by ſeveral forts of |} th 
precious wood, through; the Trade they might drive into ſe- || w 
veral parts of, arape,.fnge. they. think nyt fit.to make uſe of 
them in oxdep, $0. the better, accommodation of, their habitati- Þ th 
.ans. The; deſcription we ſhall. make.of ſome of theſe rare | th 
wee in this andthe next Chapter will make good this Pro- Þ th 
JOBTOBL,: 7 jo et offer = rel 1 Voc nga 
'-DE theſe, as'we ſaid before, the, Roſe-wood is to be ranked | { 
-among.-the.chieteſt, This Tree grows to a height gen: pr 
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onable to its bigneſs. The trunk of it is commonly fo ſtrait, 
that iris one of the greateſt ornaments of the Caribbzaz Foreſts. 


| Ttis cover'd with many fair boughs, and thoſe loaden with ſoft 


leaves; downy on one fide, and neer as long as thoſe of a Wall- 
nut-tree. Turing the ſeaſon'of the Rains it bears white flow- 
ers, of a good ſcent, which growing in buſhes, or as it were 
Poſies , add very much to the natural beauty of the Tree. 
Theſe flowers arc follow'd by a ſmall blackiſh and ſmooth leed. 
The bark of the boal is of a whiriſh-grey : The wood within is 
of the colour of a dead leaf, and when the Smoothing-plane 
and Poliſher hath paſs'd upon it, there may be ſeen ſeveral 
veins of different colours, waving up and down, which gives 
it a luſtre, as if it were marbled: But the ſweet ſcent it caſts 
forth while it is handled and wrought cauſes it to be the more 
eſteem'd, and procur'd it the nameit is now knownby. Some 
have imagin'd,that that ſweet ſcent, which indeed is more plea- 
fant then that of a Roſe, ſhould have given it thename of Cy- 
prian-wood, and indeed in ſome parts of the Caribbies it paſles 
under that denomination. This Tree grows in all the Iflands 
after the ſame faſhion, asto the external figure; but the wood 


| of it is marbled with divers colours, according to the difference 
of the ſoil where it had its production and growth. 


INDIA N-WOOD. ' 
HE Tndian-wood is alſo a precious Tree, and of good 
-* ſcent : Ofthis there is ſuch abundance in the Iſland of 
S. Croix, and ſeveral others, that there are in them whole Fo- 
reſts of it. It is not inferior to the RKoſe-wood, but grows big- 
ger and higher when it meets with good ground. The roots of 
it ſpread themſelves very deep into the ground, and thetrunk 
is very ſtrait : The bark 1s > Meme thin, and even all over, of 
a bright filver-grey colour, andin ſome places inclining to yel- 
low, which is a diſtinction between this Tree and all others : Ic 
flouriſhes once a year, in the ſeaſon of the Rains, and then it 
renews fome part of its leaves. The wood of it is very ſolid 
and weighty, whence it comes that it may be poliſh'd, and 
ſome Savages make their Clubs of 1t. Having taken offa Ver- 
milion-pith which 1s under the bark, there appears the heart of 
the tree, which is extream hard, and of a Violet colour. for 
whieh'it is much eſteemed by the curious. 

The good ſcent of this tree confiſts particularly in its leaves : 
they are of the ſame figure with thoſe oftheG#nava-tree,and when 
they are handled, they perfume the hands with a ſweeter fcent 
then that of the 'Laxrel: they derive to Meat and Sauces ſo de- 
licate a gſfo, as might be attributed rather to a compofition of 
leveral Spices, then to a fimple leaf: Ir is uſed alſo in rhe Barhs 
preſcrib'd by Phyticians to tortifie bruiſed Nerves, and dry up 
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"which may be ranked among the higheſt and beſt proportioned 


he ſpelling which remains in their Legs who have been in ma- 
lignant Fevers. | 

Beſides the Acajox , before ſpoken of, there are in theſe 
Iſlands ſeveral ſorts of trees whereof the wood is red, ſolid, 
weighty, and not fubje& to worms and putrefaction. They 
areexcellent, for both Carpenter and Joyner. 


IKON-WOOD. 


Ut above all there is a particular account made of the Tron- 
wood, fo called, becauſe in ſolidity, weight, and hard- 
neſs, it exceeds all thoſe we have yet deſcribed. This tree, | 


of any in theſe Iſlands, is well furniſh'd with branches, and 
thoſe with little leaves with ſharp points, and divided neer the 
ſtalk. It flouriſhes twice a year, to wit, in March and Septem- 
ber. | The flowers of it, which are of a Violet colour, are ſuc- | 
ceeded by aſmall fruit about the bigneſs of a Cherry, which Þ 
as it ripens grows black, and is muck {ought aiter by the Birds. | 
The bark of the trunk is of a browniſh colour ; The wood is Þþ 
of a very bright red being newly iell'd, but lying abroad in the Þ 
air it loſes much of its livelineſs and luſtre. The heart of the | 
Treeis of a very dark red, like thar of Braſel, and of ſuch hard- | 
neſs that the wedges muſt be very ſharp and well try'd before, | 
to bring it to the ground. But the wood of it being fair to the || | 

e, ſolid, eafie to be poliſh'd, and: more incorruptible then ei- 
ther Cedar or Cypreſs, 1t abundantly requites by all theſe excel- 
lent qualities the pains 15 taken about it before there can be 
any uſe made thereof. , 

There is alſo another Tree known by the ſame name, bur it 
is-not comparable to the former : It bears only ſmall leaves, 
and when it flouriſheth, it is loaden with abundance of Poſes, F 
as it were, rifing up above the branches like ſo many Plumes of | 
Feathers, which giveitan extraordinary ornament. It isof a | 
great height, and the inner-bark is yellowiſh or white, accord- 
Ing to the places where it grows. All the wood of this Tree, | 
the heart only excepted, which is very ſmall, very hard, and | 
inclining to black, is ſubject to worms; whence it comes that 
It is not commonly uſed, but for want of other. ''&—_ _,., 

There are in the Caribbies many Trees fit for Dying : The | 
moſt eſteemed and beſt known are the Braſs/-wood, the Tefow- | 
wood, the Green-Ebony, and the Roucon. ; 


BRASIL-WOOD. 


"TJ He Braſil-wood is ſo called, becauſe the firſt brought into 
Exrope came from the Province of Braſil, where it grows 


more abundantly then in any other part of America. Of this 
| kind | 
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kind of Tree there are not many in the Caribbies, and what 
there is, is only in thoſe Iſlands which are moſt furniſhed with 
dry rocks. The trunk of it is not ſtrait as that of other Trees, 
but crooked, uneven, and full of knots like the White-Thorp. 
When it is loaden with flowers there comes from it a ſweet ſcent: 
which fortifies the Brain. The wood of it is much ſought after 
by Turners 3 but the principal uſe of it is for Dyiog. 


TEL LOW-IO 0D. 


He Iſland of 8. Croix is the moſt famous of all the INlands 
for its abundance in rare and precious Trees. There 


| isone very much eſteem'd for its uſefulneſs in Dying : It grows 


uptoa great height, and the wood is perfeCtly yellow. When 
the Englith had the I{Jand they ſent much of it to their own 
Country. It is called the Te/ow-wood, from its colour. 


GREEN-EBONY. 


| | He Green-Ebonyis commonly uſed in ſome excellent pieces 


of Joyners-work, becauſe it eafily takes the colour and 


| Juſtreof the true Eboxy. But the beſt uſe of it is for Dying, 
{ for it coloursa fair Graſs-green. The Tree is very buſhy by 
| reaſon its root ſhoots forth a great number of Suckers, which 
| hinder ic from growing ſo-bigh and big as it might, if the ſap 


were direGed only to the trunk. The leaves are ſmooth, and 
of a bright-green colour. Within the outer-bark there is 
about two inches of white inner-bark., and the reſt of the wood 
to the heart isof ſodark a green that it inclines to black : but 
when it is poliſh'd, there appear certain yellow veins which 
make it look as if it were marbled. | 


ROUCOU. 


He Roxcox is the ſame Tree which the Braf#/ians call Uru- 
cu. It grows no higher then a ſmall 0razge-tree : Its 


{ leaves, which are pointed. at one end, have the figure ofa heart : 


It bears flowers in colour white, mixt with Carnation; they 
confiſt of five leaves, in form like a Star, and about the big- 


| neſsof a Roſe : They grow in little buſhes at the extremities 


of the branches. Theſe flowers are ſucceeded by little huskes, 
in which are encloſed ſeveral ſeeds about the bigneſs of a'ſmall 


| | Pea, which being come to ripeneſs are of the moſt bright and 


lively Vermilion colour that can be imagined. This rich Dy- 
ing-Commodiry which is enclos'd in the faid husk is fo ſoft 
and viſcous that it ſticks to ones fingers as ſoon as It is 
touch'd. 

To get this precious liquor they ſhake in an earthen _ 
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nouriſhment, but allo ſeveral Antidotes to! ſecure-them againſt 


the ſeeds unto which it is faſtened 3 then there 1s nw red there» 
to warm water, in which they are waſh'd till ſuch time asthey 
have loſt their Vermilion colour 3 and then when this water 
hath reſted: a-while, they dry in the fhade the' dregs or thick 
Eye which: is 'at the bottom of the veſſel, and then 1t 1s made 
upihto Lozenges or little Balls, which are very much eſteem'd 
by Paintersand Dyers when they are pure and without mix- 
ture, as thoſe are whereof we have now given the de- 
ſcription. | | 

The wood of this Tree is eafily broken: It is very good for 
firing, and if the fire ſhould be quite*vur, it is-only rubbing 
for'a'certain time two pieces one againſt another, and they will 
caſt forth ſparks like a Fire-lock, which will fet: fire 'on the 
Cotton, or any other matter ſuſceptible thereof, that is 1aid 
neer to receive it. Of the Bark of it-are made Lines which 
laſt a long time. The Root of it -gives a delicate 'gyſt# to 
Meats, and when'there is any of it put into Sauces, it commu- 
nicates to them the colour and fcentof Saffrox. | 

The Caribbians have of theſe Trees in all their Gardens, are 
very careful in-the ordering and keeping of them;'and eſteem 
them: very highly, becauſe from ther they have the bright 
Verinilion with which they make their Bodies red:-:they ule it 
aloin Painting, and to give aluftre and handſomneſs to thoſe 
veſſels which they make uſe of-iþ their houſes, - - © 

There might well be numbred among the Trees: fit for Dy- 
mg moſt of thoſe which yield any Gums: ' For thoſe who have 
had the curioſity to make a tryal thereof, have found by ex- 
perience, that being mixt in Dying they heighten the darkeſt 
ard dulleſt colours, by a certain livelineſsand Juftre which they 
communicate thereto. + "FG FED PI 
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Of Trees nſeful in Medicine, and ſome others, whereof 
the Inhabitants of the Caribbies may make great 


advantages. 


ons the limits of their ſeveral habitations, hath left nv 
Country deſtitute of means requiſite for the convenient” 
ſubſiſtance of the men placed therein 5 and that they might be 
eye-witneſles of the in-exhauſtible treaſure of his ever to be 
adored Providence, he hath impregnated the Earth with the 
vertue of producing not only the Proviſions neceſſary fot their 


| "Ys great diſpoſer of all things, having aſlign'd all Nati- 


the 
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the. infirmities -whereby they might. be aſſaulted, and diyers 
ſovereign Remedies for their recovery when theyiare fallen in- 
to.them. Nor to make mention of any other;part of rhe 
Marld,:we-may affirm it of the Caribbies, that they have all 
:the(E rare advantages ina very great meaſure : For they \doindt 


only entertain their Tohabitants with a delightful variety:of 


Fruits, Roots, Herbs, Pulſe, Wild-Fowl, Fifh , and other 
delicacies for the Table, but they alſo ſupply them with a 
great number of excellent Remedies to cure them of their in- 
difpdſitions. . And this the judicious Reader may eaſily ob- 
ſetveall through this Natural Hiſtory, and particularly in this 


-Shapter, where we ſhall deſcribe the Trees which are very uſe- 
| A $5445 


tal-io Medicine. 
of + 5 CAS SEATTRBE. | io 611 if 


= ihr" Caſſiq-tree grows up to the bigneſs, and comes neer the 
figure of a Peach-tree, the leaves of it being ſomewhat 
long.and narrow 3: They fall off once a year, in the time of the 
great :Droughts, and when the ſeaſon of the Rain 'comes in, it 
putsforth new ones: They are preceded by ſeveral Pofies of 
of yellow flowers, which are ſucceeded -by long Pipes or Cods 
about the bigneſs. of a mans thumb, and-ſometimes a foot and 
a half, or twp foot in length : They contain within them, as in 
fo.many little Cells, that Medicinal Drug ſo well known tothe 
Hpothecaries, :called Caſſza, which the Caribbiaxs call Mali Ma- 
h... Before the fruit is grown to its full bigneſs and Iength it is 
always green, ibut as it advances to perfeCtion and ripeheſsit 
becomes of a:browniſh or Violet colour, and ſo continues, hang- 
Ing.at the branches. £1 
When the'Fruit is ripe and dry, and the Trees which bear 
are ſhaken by great winds, the noiſe cauſed by the collifion of 
thoſe hard and long Cods ſtriking one againſt another is heard 
at-a great diſtance : This frightens the Birds, and keeps them 
from coming neer itz nay ſuch men asare ignorant of the cauſe 
of- that confuſed ſound, if they ſee not the Trees ſhaking, and 
ſtirring their branches and fruits, imagine themſelves neer the 
Sea lids, and think they hear the agitarion of it, or take it for 
theclaſhing of Arms in an Engagement of Souldiers. Tis the 


obſervation of all thoſe who have viſited that part of St. Do- 


mig where there are whole Plains, and thoſe of a large ex- 
tent, full only of theſe Trees. Ir is thence, in all probability, 
that the ſeed of thoſe growing in the Caribbies was brought. 
Thoſe ſticks of Caſſza which are brought from America are fuller 
and more weighty then thoſe which come out of the Levart, 
and the Drug within them hath the ſame effects and vertues. 
The Flowers of the Caſſza-tree preſerv'd with Sugar gently 
purgenot only the Bclly, but alſo the Bladder. The ſticks of 


Calſza 


—_——————— - 
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Caſſia conſerv'd while they are green have alſo the ſame vertue. 
But the pulp taken out of the ripe fruit operates ſooner and 
more effeCftually. Many of the Inhabitants uſe it with good 
ſucceſs once a moneth, a little before meals; and they have 
found by experience -that this gentle Medicine contributes 
much to the continuance of their good conſtitution. 


MEDICINAL NUTS. 


He Medicinal Nuts,which are ſo common in all the Iſlands, 
| grow on a ſinall Tree, which is for the moſt part uſed to 
partitions between the Gardens and Plantations. If it were 
not hindred from growing, it, would come upto the height of 
an ordinary Fig-tree, which it ſomwhat reſembles in figure. 
The wood of it is very tender and pithy, and it ſhoots' forth 
ſeveral branches which ſcamble confuſedly about the trunk : 
TheyAre loaden with pretty long leaves, green and ſoft, round 
below, and ending in three points. 


Out of the wood and leaves of this"Tree there comes a mil- | 


ky juice, which ſtains Linen : nay there is no pleaſure in being 
neer it when it rains, for the drops which fall from the leaves 


have the ſame effe@ as the juice : It bears ſeveral yellow flowers } 


conſiſting of five leaves , which when they are fully blown 
look like ſo many ſtars. The flowers falling, there come in 
the places of ſome of them little Nuts, which at firſt are green, 
then turn yellow, and at laſt black, and a little open, when 
 theyareripe. Within every Nut there are three or four ſtones, 

in 4 many little cells, the rind whereof 1s blackiſh, in bigneſs 
and figure ſomwhat like a bean. The rind being taken away, 
there 1s in every one of them a white kernel of anoily ſubſtance, 
which 1s incloſed and divided in the midſt by a thin film or pel- 
licle : Theſe kernels are of a taſte pleaſant enough, not much 
different from that of Small-Nuts: but if they be not mode- 
rately eaten they will violently purge both upwards and down- 
beds, eſpecially if the ſkin which encloſes them, and the pel- 
licle dividing them in the midſt be ſwallow'd : To moderate 
their quality, and that they may be taken with leſs danger, the 
way is to cleante them of thoſe ſkins and pellicles, and put 
them for alittle while upon the coals; then being beaten, or 
bruis'd, four or five of them may be taken in a little Wine, as 
a vehicle or corrective. 

The boughs of this Tree being cut off and thruſt into the 
ground do eafily take root. - The Portugnez extra@ an oyl 
out of the kernels, which is good enough for the uſes of the 
Kitchin, and may alſo be uſeful in Medicine. 


CINAMON. 
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CIN AMON. 


THe Tree which bears that kind of Cinamor which is 
T common in all the Iflands, may be ranked among thoſe 
which are uſeful in Medicine, fince its Aromatick Bark is fought 
after by all thofe who .are troubled with cold diſtempers, and 
ſucceſsfully uſed to: difburthen the cheſt of the viſcous and 
phlegmatick humors which oppreſs 1t. The fweet ſcent and 
perpetual verdure of this delightful Tree have perſwaded fome 
that it was a kind of Laurel : but it-grows much higher, ite 
trunk is alſo bigger, its branches larger, and its leaves, which 
are notaltogether ſo long, are much ſofter, and ofa more live- 
lygreen. Thebark of it, which is cover'd by an Aſh-colour'd 
ſkin, is thicker, and of a whiter colour then the Czzamor which 
comes from the Levazt : It is alſo of a ſharper and more biting 
taſte : but being dried in the ſhade," t gives a pteafant taſte 
to Meats, ES | 

The lilands Tabago, Barbados, and 8amte Croix are accounts 
ed to be better furniſh'd then any of thereſt with ſeveral forrs 
of wood, which experience hath found very ufeful in Me+ 
dicine.: For they aftord Sandal-wood, -Guaiacum, and Safafras, 


: _ all whichare fo well known, that we need not in this place 


make any particular deſcriptions thereof. 


COTTON-TREE. 


"T" Here are ſeveral other Trees very common in all theſe 
Iſlands, whereof the Inhabitants may make very confi- 
derable advantages. The Cotton-tree, called by the Savages 
Manoulou-Akecha, may be ranked among the chiefeſt, as being 
the moſt profitable. It grows up to the height of a Peach-tree, 
the bark is of a browniſh colour, the leaves ſmall, divided in- 
to three parts: It bears a flower about: the bigneſy of a'Roſgj 
under which there are three lictle green and; ſharp-pointed 
leaves, by which it- is encompafjed. - This flower confifts-ob 
five leaves which are ofa bright yellow colour, having towards 
the ſtem ſmall lines of a purple colour, and a yellow button-ap 
crown encompaſſed with little filaments of the ſame colour 2 
The flowers/are ſucceeded by a fruit of an oval figure, about 
the bigneſs of a ſmall Nut with its ſhelt : when: 1t ts cometo- 
maturity it is all black-on the out-ſide, and opens in three ſee: 
veral places, at which:appears the whiteneſs ob the Cotton. lymg: 
within that rough covering : there are in every. of the: trait 
feven little beans, which are the feed. of the Tree. of v1 
There is another kind of Cotton-tree which oxeepsalong the 
ground like an unſupported Vine this bears the beſt anFmoſt: 
eſteemed Cotton : Of both there are made Cloths, and ſeveral 
cheap Stuffs, very uſeful in Houſe-keeping. SOAP- 


.'. ''* The Hiſloryof Boos, 


SOAP-TREE. 


"Here are two forts of Trees which 'the Iflanders uſe in- 


ſtead of Soap: one of them hath this quality in its fruic, ' 
which grows in cluſters, round, 'yeHowiſh, and about the big- - 


neſs of a {mall Phamb, which hath alſo a hard black ſtone with- 
in it that may be poliſh'd : It is commonly called the Soap- 
fruit : the other hath the ſame vertue in its root, which is 
white and ſoft : both of them lather as well as any Soap 3 but 
the former uſed too frequently burns the Linen. T heſe Trees 
arecalled the Soep-trees from the vertue they have to whiten 


Cloaths. 


The ARCHED-INDIAN-FIG-TREE. 


—=He Arched-Indian-Fig-Tree isa Tree thrives beſt in fenny 
places, and on the Sea-fide : Its leaf is green, thick, and 
of a good length : the. branches which bend down to the 
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ground, no:ſooner touch it but they take root and growup in- | 
to other Trees, which afterwards produce others, fo that in | 
time they ſpread over all the good ground they meet with, | 


which is by: that means ſo hardly reducible to bear other 
things, that it will yield no profit : _ under theſe Trees the wild 
Boars,and other beaſts are ſecurely lodg'd. They are alſo in ma- 
ny places the lurking-holes of the Inhabitants of the Iſlands, 
who having garriſon'd themſelves within theſe Trees, defie all 
enemies : There is further this great advantage wade of them, 
that there being no Oaks in theſe I{lands, their bark is good for 


Tanners. | 
GOURD-TREE. 


Ne may.we forget the Gourd-tree, of which are made the 
.N greateſt part of the Houſhold-veſlels, uſed not only by 
the Indians, but the Foreigners who are Inhabitants of theſe 
Iſlands: 'tis a Tree grows up to the height and bigneſs of a 
great Apple-tree ; its branches are commonly: well-loaden 
with leaves, which are long, narrow, and round at the extre- 
mity,faſten'd by buſhes to the branches, and ſometimes ſhooting 
out of the trunk it (elf: It bears flowers and fruits moſt moneths 
of the year; the flowers are of a greyiſh colour mixt with 
green, and fall of ſmall black ſpots, and ſometimes violet : 
they are ſucceeded by certain Apples, whereof there can hard- 
ly be found two on the ſame Tree of equal bigneſs, and the 
ſame figure; and as a Potter ſhews the .excellency of his Art by 
making on the ſame wheel; and of the ſame mals of clay, Vet- 


ſels of different forms and capacity ; fo Nature ſhews here a 
| . miraculous 
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miraculous induſtry, by loading the ſame Tree with fruits dif- 
ferent in their formand bigneſs, though the productions of the 
ſameſubſtance. etna A, $2.J 

Theſe fruits have this common, that they have all a hard 
woody barkof ſuch a.chickneſsand-ſolidiry, . that Bottles, Ba- 
ſons, Cups, .Diſhes, Platters,. and ſeveral other Veſlels necel- 
fary to'Hotlſe-keeping niay be made' thereof? they are full of 
a certain pulp, which being ripe becomes of. a Viokt-colour, 
though before it had been white : amidſt this ſubſtance there 
arecertainrdmall tlat and, hard grains,, which are the ſeeds bf 
the;Lree:? i ;E boſt.of-the Inhabitants who are. maſt addiftedio 
Hunting, incaſe. of neceſſity, queneh their thirlt with this fruit, 
and they;iſay.it hath the taſte of burat-wine, but.is tgo.a{trin- 
gent: The Jndians-poltſhi the barks; and, give,it,to delightfa) 
an enamel with Roxcox,, Iwdigo, and ſeveral other pleaſant;co- 
lours, that the moſt nige-may cat. 'and.dripk-out of the velicls 
they make. thereof : Nay ſome are ſo epriens,. as 40thiak, them 
worthy a.place. among the Rarities of, their Cloſets, i445 1.4 
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F the Tree called Mahot there are two kinds, Mabot- 
# franc, and Mahot-d'herbe ; the former is.the-more ſoughe 
after, as being the ſtronger : it grows not very big, in regard 
the branches ereep along. the ground + the bark.is very thick, 
and eaſily taken from the Tree : there are made of it long 
Laces or Points, which are ſtronger then the Lines of Tez/, 
which are uſed in many places : they are commonly uſed to 
make up Rolls of Tobacco, and to faften things about the 
Houfe : as for the latter Mahot, it iguled where the former bs 
wanting; but itealily rots, and'is not.comparableto the other 
asto ſtrength. bai I 10. , nol) 
In a word, there are intheſe I{lands ſeveral-other Trees not 
known in Exrope, whereof ſome only delight. the eye, ſuch as 
are that which is called ;appor, -and; divers: kinds of thorny 
wood : others only fatisfie the ſmelling, by; their tweet ſepnts ; 
others have venemous qualities, as the Milkze-tree, as. allo that 
Whoſe root reduced to powder and'caſt into rivers incb1 utes 
the Fiſh ; the Aancenilier, which we ſhall deſcribe in jrs proper 
place, and an infinite number of others, the wood whereot is 
white, ſoft, and of no pſe, and have yet got no names among. 
the foreign Inhabitants of thoſe parts. 
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Of other Trees growing in theſe Iſlands whoſe Fruits or 
_. Roots contribute to the ſubſaſtance. of the Inhabitants, 


or ſerwe for ſome other uſes. 


. that Element, which we call Earth, into ſeveral Countries; 

* each whereof he hath endued with certain advantages and 
conveniences-not to be - found in other places, that by ſuch a 
delightful variety of things he might make a'more diſtint 
and remarkable demonſtration of his own all-cheriſhing Pro- 
vidence. Burit muſt be acknowledg'd, that inthe diſtributj- 
on which the Divine Wiſedome hath made of its bounties, 
the Caribby-INaxds have had a very large portion: For, to con- 
fine our ſelves to the deſign we intend to. proſecute, not only 
the greater forts of Trees, which we have deſcribed in the for- 
mer Chapters, contribute to the Shelter, Nouriſhment, Cloath- 
ing, Health, and feveral other accommodations of the Inhas 
bitants ; but'there are alfo divers ſhrubs ,, or leſſer Trees, 
which either ſhoot forth Roots, or bear Fruits conducing to 
the ſame purpoſe, as fhall be ſeen in the peruſal of this 
Chapter. 


Fs pleaſed the great Contriver of all things to divide 


4 | 
MANTOC. 

Nſtead of ' Wheat the Inhabitants make uſe of the root of a 
| fmall Tree called Manyoc, by ſome Manyot, and by others 
Mandioque, of which is made a kinde of Bread delicate 
enough, called Caſſava - whence it is alſo ſometimes called the 
Caſſava-tree, This root is ſo fruitful, that a ſmall parcel of 
ground planted therewith: will feed more perſons then fix 
times as much fown with the beſt Wheat could do : Itſhoots 
forth crooked branches 'about the height of fiye or ſix foor, 
ealte to be broken, and full of fmall knots: the leaf is narrow 
and ſomewhat long : at nine moneths end the root comes to its 
maturity : Nay it is reported, that in Braſil it grows to the 
bigneſs of a mans thigh in three or four moneths. ' If the ground 
be not too moiſt the root may continue in it three years with- 
out corrupting, fo that there needs no Store-houſe, or Garret 
toputitup in3 for it 15 takenout of the ground as it is ſpent. 

Topropagatethis Root, you muſt take of the branches, and 
cut them 1n pieces about a foot in length : then make trenches 
in your Garden with a Hoe, and thruſt in three of thole ſticks 
trlapgle-wiſe into the earth which had been taken out of the 

| trenches, 
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trenches, and wherewith alittle hill or tump had been rais'd : 
this is called Planting by the trench. But there is another way 
of planting Manyoc, much more expeditious and more eaſfie, 
but the Maryoc 1s neither ſo fair, nor ſo much eſteemed as the 
other. The way 1s only thus, to make a hole in the ground 
with a ſtick, and to thruſt the Mazyoc ſtrait into it : care muſt 
be had in the planting of it, that the knots be not ſet down- 
wards, for if they ſhould the Maryoc ſticks would not grow; 
The Indians never plant it otherwife; but that it may ripen in 
its ſeaſon, they obſerve a certain time of the Moon, and ſee 
that the ground be not too moilt. 

There are ſeveral kinds of theſe ſhrubs differing one from 
the other only in the colour of the bark of their wood and of 
their root : Thoſe which have the bark greyiſh, or white, or 
green, make a very good taſted bread, and grow upina ſhort 
time ; but the roots they produce do not keep ſo well, nor 
thrive comparably to thoſe of the red or violet Manyoc, which 
1s the moſt common, the moſt eſteem'd, and the moſt advan- 
tageous in houſe-keeping. 

The juice of this root 1s as.cold as Hemlock, and ſo effeQual 
a poyſon that the poor Indians of the greater Iſlands being per- 
ſecuted with fire and ſword by .the Spaniards, to avoid a more 
cruel death, made uſe of this poyſon to deſtroy themfelves. 
There is to this day to be feen inthe If{land of Hiſpariola, other- 
wiſe call'd S. Domingo, a place called the Cave of the Indrans, 
where-there are the bones of above four hundred perſons, who 
ended their lives there with this poyſon, to avoid the cruelties 
of the Spaniards. Butlet this juice, which is ſo venemous to all 
forts of living creatures, reſt four and twenty hours after it is 
taken from the root, and it loſes that malignant and danger- 
ous quality. . 


PALMA-CHRISTI. 


Here are in theſe Iſlands an infinite number of the ſhrubs 
called Palma-Chriſti or Ricinws ; and they grow up ſo 
high, and fo big in ſome places, that they would be taken for 
a different kind from thoſe commonly ſeen in Exrope. The 
Negroes gather the ſeed, andextraCt an oy! from it, wherewith 
they rub their hair to keep themſelves clear from vermine. 
The qualities attributed to it by Galer and Dioſcorides, con- 
firm the uſe theſe Barbarians make of. it : the leaf of this ſhrub 
is ſovereign for the healing of ſome kinds of Ulcers, being as. 
very attractive. | 
There grow in all theſe Iſlands two kinds of ſhrubs, or rather 
great Reeds, ſpongy within , growing of themſelves in fat 
ground neer little rivulets, or in Valleys not annoyed by winds. 
They are commonly called Barana-trees, or Planes, and Fig- 
H 2 trees, 


The Hiſtory of 


trees , or Apple-trees of Paradiſe : Theſe two kinds of ſhrubs 7 


have this coinmon to both. 


1 That they grow of equal height, to wit about twelve or 


fifteen foot above ground. 


2 That their ſta}ks, which are of a green colour, ſhining, 
ſpongious, ard very full of water, ſhoot out of a great Onion, *: 
like a Pear, encompaſs'd with many little white roots, which & 


faſten it to the ground. 


3 That they have ſhooting forth at the foot of the ſtems cer- |} 


tain Scyons, which bear fruit at the years end. 


4 That when one ſtem is cut off for the getting of the fruit, Z 
the moſt forward next that ſucceeds in-its place, and fo the Z 
ſhrub is perpetuated, and multiplies ſo exceedingly , that in 


time it ſpreads over all the good ground neer it. 


5 That the ſubſtance of both is very ſoft, and reducibleinto | 
water, which though extreamly clear, yet hath the quality of Y 


dying Linen -and white Stuffs into a dark browniſh colour. 


6 That their Fruits lye at the top of the ſtem, like greatclu- 7 


ſters or poſes. | 


And laſtly, that their leaves, which are about four foot or | 
morein length, and a foot anda half in bredth, may ſerve for | 


Napkins and Towels, and being dried make a ſoft kind of 
Couch or Bed tolye upon. | j) 

Theſe two ſhrubs have this further reſemblance, that which 
way ſoever their fruit be cut when'it is come to maturity, the 
meat of them which is white as ſnow repreſents in the middle 
the form of a Crucifix,- eſpecially when it is cut in thin flices. 


Hence the Spaniards are lo ſuperſtitious as to think it a kind of | 


mortal ſm to uſe a knife about it, and are ſcandaliz'dto fee any 
thing employ'd about it but the teeth. 

But there is this to be ſaid particularly of the Bawawa-tree. 

I That its fruit is in length about twelve or thirteen inches, 
a little bending towards the extremity, much about the bigneſs 
of a mans arm: whereas that of the Fig-tree is but half as big, 
and about ſix inches in length. 

2 The Banana-tree hath not in its poſie or cluſter above 25 
or 30 Bazanas at the molt, which do not lye over-cloſe one to 
another 5 but the Fig-tree hath many times 120 Figs, which 
lyeſo cloſe together that they can hardly be gotten afunder. 

3 The meat of the Bananas 1s firm and ſolid, and may be 
drefs'd either by roaſting it under the embers, or boiling itin a 
Pot with'mear, or preſerv'd, and dry'd in an Oven, or in the 
Sun, and afterwards ealily kept : But the Fig being of a ſoft 

ſubſtance hath not the ſame conveniences. 
| To get in theſe fruits, the trees, which it ſeems bear but once, 
are cut at the very foot, andthe great cluſter is ſupported by a 
fork, that it may not be bruiſed in the falling : But they are 
fetdom cur till ſome of the frutts of each cluſter be turn'd a lit- 


tle 
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tle yellowiſh; for that is a ſign of their maturity, and then be- 
ing carried into the houſe, choſe which were green ripen by 
degrees, and ſothey have every day new fruit. 

Theclufter js commonly as much as a man can well carry ; 
nay ſometimes it is laid on a'Leaver, and carried upon, their 
ſhoulders between two, as that bunch of Grapes Which the 
Spies of the Tjraelites brought our of the Land of Caraax. 
Some have thought this truit ſo excellent and delicate; hit 


they have imagined it to be the ſame which God forbad our firſt 


Parents to cat of in Paradiſe - accordingly they have naned/it 


Adams Fie-tree, or the Fruzt-tree of Paradiſe : the leat of theſe 


Reeds being of the largeneſs we have before deſcribed, may' in- 
deed be allow'd very fit to cover the nakedneſs of our firſt Pa- 
rents; and as to the figure of the Crucifix which may be ſeen 
within the fruit when it is cut, we leave it to find work for their 
profound ſpeculations who buſie their thoughts in ſearching 
our the ſecrers of Nature. 

There are ſome who aftirm that the figure of a Croſs is alſo 
marked in the ſeed of the Herb commonly called Rue. The 
ſmall Gertiara, or Craciata, hath the leaves diſpos'd in the 
form of a Croſs upon its ſtalk 3 and it 1s to be acknowledg'd 
that Nature, as it were ſporting her ſelf, hath been pleas'd to 
make ſeveral ſuch repreſentations in Plants and Flayery, 
Hence it comes that ſome have the reſemblance of Hair, others 
of Eyes, others of Ears, others of a Noſe, a Heart, a Tongue, 


a Hand, and ſome other parts of the Body : There are in like 


manner divers famous Plants which ſeem to repreſent ſeveral 
other things, as Eagles, Bees, Serpents, Cars-clawes, Cocks- 
combs, Bears-ears, Harts-horns, Darts, and the like : whence 
many times thoſe P}ants derive their names from the ſaid re- 
ſemblance. But of theſe it is beſides our deſign to give any 
account. | FER 6 0 


CORAL-WOOD. 


Here is alſo in ſeveral of the Iflands a little ſhrub which 

bears a ſeed asred as any Coral : it grows in bunches at 
the extremity of its branches, which derive an extraordinary 
luſtre from ir : But theſe little ſeeds have a ſmall black ſpot at 
one end, which disfigures them , and abates much of their 
eſteem with fome ; others on the contrary affirm that that 
diverſity of colours makes them more delightful to the 
Eye. This may be called the Coral-tree - The ſeeds are uſed 
for Bracelets. 


JASMIN 
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TASMIN and CANDLEWOOD. 


6 Be ſhrubs called by ſome Jaſmin, and Candle-wood, may 
be numbred among thoſe that are conſiderable in theſe 
Iſlands: The former bears a ſmall white flower which per- 
fumes all about it with its \weet ſcent 5 and thence it had the 
name : The other caſts forth ſo pleaſant and ſweet a ſcent when 
its wood is burnt dry, anddoes ſo eafily take fire, and gives ſo 
clear a flame , by reaſon of a certain Aromatick Gum lying 
within it, that it is with reaſon ſought after by the Inhabitants 
for their firing, and to ſerve them for a Candle or Torch in the 
night time. 


—_— 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Plants, Herbs and Roots growing in 
the Caribbies. 


Aving in the former Chapters repreſented the Trees and 
Shrubs wherewith theſe Iſlands are richly furniſhed ; 
we come now to the Deſcription of ſeveral rare 

Plants, Herbs and Roots, whereby they are alſo abundantly 
ſupply 'd. 


PT1TMAN. 


He Plant called by the French and others Pywar, or Ame- 
rican Pepper, is the ſame which the natural Inhabitants 
of the Country call Ax3, or Carive ; it grows cloſe like a little 
Briar withour any prickles: the ſtemotf it is covered with an 
Aſh-colour'd rind, and bears ſeveral little boughs loaden with - 
an infinite multitude of leaves, which are pretty long, full of 
jags, and of a graſs-grecn colour : Of theſe there are three 
ade. differing only in the figure of the huſk or cod, or the 
fruit they bear. One bears only alittle red button, ſomewhat 
long like a Clove, within which there are very ſmall ſeeds, 
much hotter then the Spices brought from the Levant, and ina, 
manner cauſtick, which eaſily communicates that-picquant qua- 
lity toall things wherein it is us'd. : _ | 
The ſecond kind hath a much larger and longer Cod, which 
when ripe is of a perfect Vermilion colour, and being us'd in 
Sauces, it makes them yellow, as Saffron would do. 
The third hath yet a larger Cod then the precedent, which 


is thick enough, red as any Coral, and not ſmooth in all parts : 
The 
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The: ſeed, which 1s not ſo biting, nor ſo ſpicy as thoſe of the 
other two kinds, lies in the mid(t of it : Being ripe it js one of 
the moſt delightful fruits that may be, The ſeed hath been 
brought over into Frazce and other parts, and hath come to 
perfection 5 but the fruit is not ſo big as that of Americe. This 
cod:and the ſeed within it is us'd inſtead of pepper, becauſe it 
cammmunicateg-a certain picquancy to things, like that ſpice : 
But the operations of them differ much ; for after it- hathbit- 
ten the tongue, and by its acritnony inflam'd the palat, inftead 
= of fortifying and warming the Rtomach, it weakens it, and cau- - 
ſes coldneſs in it ; or rather, according to the opinions of ſome 
Phyſicians; it -over-beats it, and by its cauſtick-vertue wegk> 
envit; caufipg coldneſs in it only by accident, inaſmuch ag it 
difperſes the radical moiſhire,which is the ſeat of heat. Whence 
E it is obſerv'd in the [flands, - that thoſe who ordinarily uſe it in 
= their meatareſubjett to pains In the cheſt, and apt to contraft 
Z a:yclloweolour. 


TOBACCO. 
| He Plant called Tobacco, from the Ifland Tabago, where, 
as ſome affirm, it was firſt diſcover'd by the Spaniards, 
had alſo the name Nicotzanum from one Nicot a Phyſician, who 
firſt -us'd it in- Ewrope, and ſent it from Portzgal into Frence.: 
It was alſo called Qzeen-berh, bence, that being brought from 
Americe,it was preſented to-the Queen of Spaix aya rare Plant, 
| and:of extraordinary vertues.. The Spaniards give it further 
the title of Hol-berk, for the excellent effetts they have expe- 
rienc'd from it, as Garczlaſo in his Royel Commentary of the 
 Twcss of Perm, lib. 11. ch. 25. affirms, Laſtly, the French call 
it Petww, though de Lery: is much diſpleas'd at the name.aftirm- 
ing, that: the Plant he ſaw in Bref/, and which the Topinaxe- 
baws call Petnr, differs very much from- our Tobeeco, The Ca- 
ribbians in their natural Language call it Towly, Heretofore 
there were known in. the Iflands but two kinds of Tobacco- 
Plants, commonly called by the Inhabitants Greer-Tobacco, 
and Tong#'d-Tobacco, from the figure of its leaf; but ſince 
there have been brought from the Continent the feeds of Yiri- 
2#5, and the Tobacco of the Amazons, they are divided into 
four kinds: The two former are of a great produce, but the. 
two others are more eſteem'd by reafon of their ſweet ſcent. 
All thefe kinds of Tobacco-Plants.grow in the Iftands to 
the height of a man and higher, if their growth be not cheeked 
by cutting off the tops of their ſtems : They bear good: ſtore 
of leaves, which are green, long, downy on the lower fide,and 
ſeem in the handling as if. they were oiled : Thoſe which grow 
towards the ſtock of zhe Plant are larger and longer, as deri- 


ving more nouriſhment from the moiſture of the. root. _ 
| y 
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button, wherein 1s contain&d the ſeed, which is of a brow. 
zh: colour, and very ſmall. ES! 7 19d. 2 2611 


}/ There are: ſometimes found: under the leaves 'and brarichs 
es:of this Plant the neſts of. the little: Birds - called' Colbris, Þ 


which we ſhall deſcribe 1n its proper place.” 
4 26.0 NDICO +» ba 
© ter materiab of which is 'made the Dyipg. commodity 


' called Indico is got from a: Plant which grows not a- 
bove two foot and a half above' the. ground: It hath but a 


fall leaf, of a graſs-green colour, inclining to' yellow when | 
Ir. is ripe: The flower is reddiſh':; It grows from the ſeed, 


which 1s ſown by trenches 1n a ſtreight line : :Ie- hath a very 
bad ſcent, quite contrary to that growing in 2/adagaſcar,which 
bears ſmall flowers of a purple colour. mixt with white, which 
ſmell well. 


GINGER, 


4 


* F all the Spices of the' Levat-that have been planted in 

America only Ginger hath thriv'd, and come to perfeQi- 
on. *Tis the root of a Plant which grows not-much above 
ground, having green long leaves like thoſe of Reeds and'/Su- 
gar-canes : The root ſpreads it ſelf; not in-depth, but in 
bredth, and lies neer- the' ſurface like-a hand encompaſs'd by 
many fingers; whence the Inhabitants of the Iflands call ir a 
Paw, This Plant may be propagated by the ſeed, or, as is 
moſt commonly done, by certain ſmall roots which grow like 
ſo many ſtrings all. about the old ſtem and the greater roors, 
as there do abourt'Skirretts. It grows with eaſe in all the 
{lands, eſpecially at S. Chriſtophers, many Inhabitants of which 
I{land have planted ic, and traded init with advantage, fince 
Tobacco came to fo low a rate. 


POTATOE. 


He Potatoe is a root much: hke the Salzgots growing in 
| Gardens, which are called Topinambous, or Jeruſalem 
Artichokes,, but of a much more excellent taſte, and more 
wholſome. | | 

Thoſe Topixambons or Artichokes, which are now not only 
very common in moſt parts, but cheap, and ſlighted, as beinga 
tteatment for the poorer ſort, were heretofore accounted 
licacies : For in ſome extraordinary Entertainments made at 

£ Parit 


the rops they ſhoot forth little branches, which bear a. flow- | 
er hike a ſmall :Bey, which 1s of a clear violet colour: And ! 
when that flower is dry, there comes into irs place a little | 
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But the Potatoc is infinitely beyond it : It thrives beſt in a 
light, ground, ſomewhat moiſt, and well ordered: Ic ſhoots 


| forth abundance 'of ſoft leaves, of a very dark green, in fi- 


ure like thoſe of Spinage : They ſpring from'certain fibres 


@ which creep along the ground, and'im a ſhort time over-run 


the place where it is ſown. And if the ground be well or- 
der'd, theſe fibres within a certain time frame divers roots by 
the means of certain whitiſh filaments which ſhoot forth below 
the knots, and eaſily faſten/into the earth. It bears a flower 
near the ſame''colour with the root,: and-like a bel}, within 
which: lies 'the ſeed : 'But commonly to propagate this fruit 
they take only' of theſe ſtrings or fibres, which lye ſcattered all 
over the ground, as we ſaid, and thruſt them into ground-pre- 
par'd' for them, and at the end of two or three months they 
will have: produc'd 'their root, which hath this further ver- 
tue, that being cut into ſmall pieces, - and thruſt into the 
ground, it produceth its root and leaf as effeCtually as if the 
ſeed lay in each of its leaſt parts. 

Theſe rocts are of ſeveral colours, and in the ſame piece 
of ground there will be ſome white 'ones, which are the 
moſt ordinary, ſome of a violet colour, ſome red as beet- 
roots, ſome yellow, and ſome marbled : They are all of an 
excellent taſte : For, provided they be not full of water, 
and grew in a'ground moderately moiſt and dry, that is, par- 
ticipating of both, they taſte like Cheſt-nuts, and are a bet- 
ter nouriſhment then the' Caſſava, which dries up the body: 
for they are not ſo dry. Some, as' particularly the Englith, 
uſe theſe roots inſtead of bread .and Caſſava, ahd to that 
purpoſe bake them under the Embers, or upon! the coals : 
For being ſo prepar'd they are of a better taſte; and are 
clear d of that windy quality which is commonly obſerv'd to 
be in moſt roots. But for the moſt 'part they are 'boyl'd, or 
ſtew'd in a great iron pot, into which there is a little water 
put to keep the bottom from burning z then the pot-1id is ſet 
on as cloſe as may be, that they may ſtew by that ſmother'd 
heat. This 1s the ordinary treatment of the Servants and 
Slaves of the Country, who eat them out of the pot with a 
fauce made of Pymar and jaice of Oranges. 

If this root were not ſo common it would be more eftecm'd, 
The Spaniards think it a delicacy, and dreſs it with butter, 
Ugar, nutmeg, and cinamon : Others make a pottage of it. 
and putting into it ſome fat, pepper and ginger, account it an 
excellent diſh: But moſt of the Inhabitants of the I(lands 
trouble not themſelves ſo much about the drefliog of it. 


There are ſome will gather the tender extremities of the afore- 
| I ſaid 
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the tops of Aſparagas or Hops. | 
ANANAS. 


He 4nanzas or Pine-Apple is accounted the moſt deliciou 

fruit, not only of theſe Iflands, but of all America. I 
. is ſo delightful to the eye, and of ſo ſweet a ſcent, that Na 
ture may be ſaid to have been extreamly prodigal of what wa 


moſt rare and precious in her Treaſury to this Plant. 

It grows on a ſtalk about a foot high, encompaſled by about 
I50r 16 leaves, as long as thoſe of ſome kinds of- Thiſtle 
broad asthe Palm of a mans hand; and in figure like thoſe of 


Aloes : they are pointed at the extremity, as thoſe of Corn-Gle-# 
den, ſomewhat hollow in the midſt, and having on both (ide 


little prickles, which are very ſharp. 


The fruit which grows between theſe leaves, ſtrait up fron 


the ſtalk, is ſometimes about the bigneſs of a Melow : its figure 
is much like that of a Pzze-Apple - its rind, which 1s full of lit- 
tle. compartiments like the ſcales of fiſh, of a pale-green co- 
Jour, border'd with Carnationupona yellow ground, hath on 
the out-fide ſeveral ſmall flowers, which, according to the diffe- 
rent Aſpects of the Sun, ſeem to be of ſo many different colours 
as may be ſeen in the Rain-bow:; as the fruit ripens moſt of theſe 


flowers fall. But that which gives ita far greater luſtre, and 


acquir'd it the ſupremacy among Fruit is, that it is crown'd 
with a great Poſie, conſiſting of flowers and ſeveral leaves, ſo- 
lid and jagged about, which are of a bright red colour, and 
extreamly add tothe delightfulneſfs of it. | 

The Meat or Pulp which is contained within the rind, isa 
little fibrous, but put into.the mouth is turn'd all to juice: it 
hath ſo tranſcendent a taſte, and ſo particular to it ſelf, that 
thoſe who haveendeavour'd to niakea full deſcription of it, 
not able to confine themſelves to one compariſon, have bor- 
row'd what they thought moſt delicate in the Peach, the Straw- 
berry, the Mnſcadine-grape, and the Pippin, and having faid all 
they could, been forc'd to acknowledg that it hath a certain 
particular taſte-which cannot eafily be expreſs'd. 

The vertue, or ſhoot by which this fruit may be perpetu- 
ated lyes not in its root, nor yet in a ſmall red ſeed, which is 
many times found in its Pulp, but in that Garland wherewith it 
is cover'd; for as ſoon as it 1s putinto the ground it takes root, 
ſhoots forth leaves, and at the years end produces new fruit. 
It happens ſometimes that theſe fruits are charg'd with three 
poſies or crowns, all which have the vertue of propagating their 
ſpecies : but every ſtalk bears fruit but once a year. 

There are three or four kinds of them, which the Inhabi- 


rants diſtinguiſh by the colour, figure, or ſcent, to _—_ 
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White-Ananas, the Pointed, and that called the Pippin, or Re- 
nette « This laſt is more eſteem'd then the other two, inaſmuch 
as being ripe It hath as to the taſte all the rare qualities be- 
fore d«fcribed ; It hath allo a ſweeter ſcent then the others, and 
does not fet the teeth ſo much on edge. 

The natural Indians of the Country, and the French who 
live in the I{Jands make of this fruit an excellent drink, not 
much unlike Malmſey, when it hath been kept a certain time : 
there is alſo made of it a liquid Conſerve, which is one of the 
nobleſt and moſt delicate of any brought out of the 7zdies : 
they alſo cut the rind into two pleces, and it 1s preſery'd dry 


-with ſome of the thinneſt leaves, and then the pieces are 


neatly joyn'd together again, and they ice it over with Sugar, 
by which means the figure of the fruit.and leaves is perfectly 
preſerv'd ; and there may be ſecnin thoſe happy Countries, not- 
withſtanding the heats of the Torrid Zone, a pleaſant repreſen- 
tation of the ſad produftions of Winter. | 

In Phyſick the Vertues of it are theſe: The juice does ad- 
mirably recreate and exhilarate the Spirits, ' and comfort the 
Heart ; it alſo fortifies the Stomack, cureth Queaſfineſs, and 
cauſeth Appetite : it gives preſent eaſe to ſuch as are troubled 
with the Stone, or ſtoppage of Urine; nay it deſtroys the 
force of Poyſon. If the fruit be not procurable, the root will 
do the ſame effects. The water extracted from it by diſtilling 
hath a quicker and more effectual operation; but in regard it 
1s too corroſive, and offends the mouth, palat, and uretory 
veſlels, it muſt be very moderately uſed, and with the advice of 
an able Phyſician, who knows how to correct thatAcrimony. 


SUGAR-CANES. 


T2 Reed which by its delicious juice ſupplies that ſub- 
1] ſtance whereof Sugar is made, hath leaves like thoſe 
of other Reeds which grow in Marſhes and neer Ponds, but. 
only they are a little longer and ſharper; for if they be not ta- 
ken with a certain care and ſleight, they will cut amans hands 
like a Raſour. It is call'd the S»gar-Caze, and grows up in 
height between five and fix foot, and two inches about : it is 
divided: by ſeveral knots, which are commonly four or five 
i:ches diſtant one from another; and the greater the diſtance 
Is —_— the knots, the more Sugar are the Canes apt to 
yicld, 

The leaves of it are long, green, and grow very thick, in 
the mid{t whereof riſes the Cane, which alſo at the top is loa- 
den with ſcveral pointed leaves, and one kind of knot of them 
which contains the ſeed: it is as full as it can be of a white 
and juicy pith, out of which is drawn that liquor that makes 


the Sugar. 
I 2 It 
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deep: Having there laid the Canes, being ripe they cover 


them with earth, and a little while after out of every knot | 
ſhoots forth a root, and out of that a ſtem which produces a | 
new Cane. As ſoon as it appears above ground, it muſt be | 
carefully weeded all about, that the weeds choak it not : but | 


as ſoon as it hath cover'd the ground it ſecures it ſelf, and keeps 


its footing as well as any Cople-wood might do, and it may laſt 
fifty years without being renew'd, ſo the main root be ſound 


and not injured by the worm 3 for if there be any jealouſie of 
that, the remedy is to take up the whole Plant as ſoon as may 
be, and to order it all anew. 

Though the Canes be ripe at the end of nine or ten moneths, 
yet will they not be any way prejudic'd it continu'd in the 
ground two years, nay ſometimes three, after which they de- 
cay : Put the beſt and ſureſt way is to cut them every year as 
neer the ground as may be, and below the laſt knot or joynt. 

Thoſe who croſs the Fields when theſe Canes are come to 
maturity may refreſh themſelves with the juice of them, 
which is an excellent beverage, and hath the ſame taſte with 
the Sugar : Bur it it be taken immoderately it may occaſion 
fluxes and looſenels, eſpecially to ſuch as are newly come into 
the Country 3 for thoſe who by a long abode there are in 
a manner naturaliz|, are not ſo ſubject to that incon- 
venience. 

There grow alſo in ſome of theſe Iflands thoſe neat and pre- 
cious Canes which are us'd in walking , naturally marbled, 
and enamell'd with ſeveral figures. The ſides of great Ponds, 
and all Fenny and Marſhy places are allo turniih'd with a big 
ſort of Reeds which grow up very high and very ſtrait, where- 
of the Inhabitants commonly make the partitions of their 
Houſes, and uſe them inſtead of Lats, for the covering of them, 
The Tndians alſo make uſe of the tops of thele Canes in the 
making of their Arrows. 


CHAP. 
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It thrives extreamly in a fat ſoil, ſoit be light and ſomewhat # 
moiſt : it is planted in trenches made at equal diſtances one | 
from another. either with a Hoe, or a Plow, about halt a foot F 
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CHAP. XI. 


of ſome other - rare ProduGions of the Caribbies, and 
ſeveral forts of Pulſe, and Flowers growing in thoſe 
Iſtkands. 


derable for their Leaves, Fruits, or Vertues, we now 
come to treat of ſome other rare Produftions of theſe 
Iſlands, for the moſt part not known in Exrope. 


HH" ſpoken of the Plants, Herbs, and Roots, eonfi- 


RAQUETTES. 


Hat which the French call Raqueties, from the figure of 
its leaves, which arelike a Racket, isa great thorny buſh 
creeping along the earth, and not able to raiſe it (of to any 
height, 1n regard the tem, which 1s only a leaf grown big in 
proceſs of time, grows not much more then half a foot above 
ground ; and though it be big enough, yet 1s it not to be ſeen 
till the leaves, which are green, heavy, 1ll-ſhap'd, and about 
an inch thick, and faſtcn'd one to another, encompaſiing it, be 
firſttaken up : they are armed with prickles extreamly ſharp 
and ſmall; and upon ſome of theſe long and prickly leaves 
there grows a fruit about the bigneſs of a Date-plumb, which 
hath alſo on the our-fide ſeveral very ſmall prickles, which 
prick their finge-s who would gather them : being ripe it is red 
within and without, of a Vermilion colour : the Hunts-men 
of theſe Iſlands think it very delicate and refreſhing; but it 
hath this property, that it colours a mans Urine as red as blood 
as ſoon as he bath eaten itz inſomuch that ſuch asare ignorant 
of this ſecret imagine they have broken a vein: Nay ſome 
perceiving that alteration in themfelves have taken their Beds 
out of an imagination that they were very ſick. Some report, 
that in Perx there is a kind of Plumb which works the ſame ef- 
fect : nay there are who affirm, that they have obſerv'd as much 
after the eating of a Gelly of red Gooſe-berries. 

Thofe who have deſcribed Txral, - which is ſo much efteem'd 
for the precious Scarlet-dye lying in its leaves, make it like the 
Plant we now deſcribe, fave that they aflign it no fruit. Some 
others have ranked it among thoſe Thiltles which bear Figs, 
becauſe the fruit is of that figure, and when it is open, inſtead 
of a ſtone, it hath only ſmall ſeeds like thoſe of the Fig. 

There is alſo another kind of this Plant, whereof the fruit 1s 
white, and of aſweeter, and more favory taſte then the red 


we ſpoke of before : nay there is yet another, which, no doubr, 
. Is 
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isa kind of Tunal, on which there have been foen certain little 
worms in colour like a Ruby, which dye Linen or Woollen- 
Cloth,whereon they are cruſh'd, into a very fair and lively Scar- 


let-colour. 


TORCH. 


He Plant called by the Caribbians Akoulerou, ſome of the = 
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European Inhabitants of theſe Iflands call the Torch - i 


it is a kind of great Thiſtle growing like a great buſhy Briar, 
furniſh'd of all ſides with prickles, extreamly ſharp and ſmal] : 
there ſhoot forth in the mid(t of it nine or ten ſtalks without 
either branches or leaves, growing up to the height of nine or 
ten foot, ſtrait,and channelled like ſo many Torches : they have 
alſo very ſharp prickles, like ſo many ſmall Needles, which fo 
ſecure them that they cannot be touch'd of any fide: the rind, 
and what is within it, is ſoft and ſpongy enough. Every Torch 
bearsat a certain ſeaſon of the year, between the channels of 
the ſtalk, certain yellow or violet flowers, which are ſucceed- 
ed by a fruit like a great Fig, goodto eat, and delicate enough. 
The Birds love it well, but they can only peck at it flying, be- 
cauſe the prickles hinder them from lighting on any part of 
the Plant. The Indians get off the fruit with little forks or 
ſticks cleft at one end. 


LIENES. 
} ] Here are ſeveral kinds of Plants which creep along the 


ground, or are faſten'd to Trees ; nay ſome which very 
much ovbſtru& peoples paſlage through the Foreſts : The In- 
habitants call them Lzeres ; ſome are likea great Cable, others 
bear flowers of ſeveral colours: nay ſome are Joaden with 
great browniſh huſks a foot or better in length, four or five 
inches thick, and as hard as Oak-bark, wherein are contain<cd 
thoſe curious fruits called Sea-Cheſtauts, which have the figure 
of a heart, and the pulp taken out, are made into Boxes to 
keep Sneezing-powder, or any other ſweet powder. The' 
fruit, called by the Inhabitants Lieres- Apples, grows on a kind 
of Willow, which is faſten'd to the greater ſort of Trees like 
Ivy : it is about the bigneſs of a Tennis-ball, and cover'd with 
a hard ſhel], and a green out-ſide, containing within it a ſub- 
ſtance, which being ripe hath the figure and taſte of Gooſe- 
berries. 


SEMPER-VIVUOM. 


"FT Here are in theſe I{lands ſeveral kinds of Herbs that never 
dye: or wither , whereof ſome grow on trunks of old 
; Trees, 
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Trees, as Mifletoe does on the Oak; others grow on the ground, 
and upon rocks. They have ſo much natural: moiſture, char 
being pluck'd, and hung with their roots upwards in the mid(t 
of rooms, where they are many times kept as rarities, and to 
recreate the eye, they loſe nothing'of their verdure. 


SENSITIVE PLANTS. 


Here is in the Iſland Tabago a kind of Hetb, which beſides 
its perpetual growing 1s alſo ſexſible, whence it is called 
the Senſitive Plant : it grows up about a foot and a half in 
height, encompaſs'd with a many leaves, in length a foot or 
better , in bredth three fingers, jagg'd almoſt like thoſe of 
Fern , being at the extremities of a green colour checquer'd 
with litt e browniſh or red ſpots. In the ſeaſon of fruits there 
grows out of the midſt of this Planta round flower, confifting 
of ſeveral leaves ſtanding much after the ſame order as choſe 
of the Marigold ; but they are of a bright violer colour, and 
being handled have a good ſcent; the nature of this Plant is 
ſuch, that if-one pluck off the leaves of it, or ſo much as 
touch them, the whole Plant withers, and all the other leaves 
fall to the ground, as if it had been trod under feet 3 and ac- 
cording to the number of-the leaves that had been pluck'd 
off it will bea longer or ſhorter time ere it recover that lols. 
There grows ſuch another at Madagaſcar, which the Inha- 
bitants call Haeſt-vel, that is, the Livizg-herb : but it is nor the 
ſame kind as that which may be ſeen in the Kings Garden ar 
Parjs; for that hath a much leſſer leaf, and it is neither ſpotted 


-nor jaggd and which is more, it bears no flowers : beſides, its 


leaves being touch'd, cloſe together by a certain kind of con- 
traction; whereas that we deſcribe ſheds its leaves on the 

oround. | 
There 1s alſo another kind of living or ſenſitive Plant in ſome 
of the other Iſlands: it grows ſometimes to the height of a 
ſhrub : it hath many little branches, which are at all times 
loaden with an infinite number. of long and narrow leaves, 
which during the rains are enamell'd with ſmall golden flowers, 
like ſo many ſtars. But what makes this Plant eſteem'd.one of 
the rareſt and moſt admirable of any in the world, 1s, that as 
foon as one would faſten on it with his hand, it draws back its 
leaves, atid wriggles them under its little branches, as if they 
were wither'd ; and when the hand is remov'd, and the party 
gone away ſome diſtance trom it, it ſpreads them abroad again. 
Some call this Plant the Chaſte Herb, becaule it cannot en- 
dure to be touch'd without exprefling its reſentment of the 
injury. Thoſe who have paſs'd by the Ithmns trom Nombre 
de Dios to Panama relate, that there are whole Woods of a Tree 
called the Serſ#zve-tres, which being touch'd the branches and 
leaves 
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leaves ſtart up, making a great noiſe, and cloſe together into © 


the figure of a Globe. 


Some years ſince there was to be feen in the Kings Garden at | 
Paris a Seuſitive:ſhrub, valued at a very great rate : But ſome | 
body having advis'd the putting of it in the bottom of a Well ': 
to keep it from the cold, and the ſharpneſs of Winter, it there 


miſcrably periſh'd, to the great regret of the Curious. 


Of ſeveral forts of PEASE. 


Heſe Iſlands are alſo fruitful in bearing all ſorts of Pulſe, 
| ſuch asare ſeveral ſorts of Peaſe and Bears : The Savages 
call them by the general name of Mancontz. 


'- The Peaſeare in a manner of the ſame kinds as thoſe growing | 
in Exrope, thoſe only excepted, which are gather'd from a | 
little ſhrub , which is about the height of Broom, and hath | 
{mall, green, and narrow leaves : it bears Peaſe in cods or huſks, | 


which are faſtened to its branches : they are green and leſs 
then the ordinary ones, of an excellent taſte, and ſo eaſily 
boil'd, that they need but a walm or two: they are called in 
the Iſlands, The Peaſe of Angola, probably, becauſe the ſeed 
was brought from that Country. 

. Theres another kind known by the name of Peaſe, which 
yet have the figure of Beans: they are ſmall enough ; and of 
this kind there are ſome white, ſome black , ſome red or 
brown , all very excellent, and are ripe in three moneths, 
Theſe in S. Chriſtophers are called Engliſh Peaſe. 


BEANS. 


F Beans and Faſels there grow in the Caribbzes ſeveral 
kinds, not to be ſeen in the Weſtern parts of Europe. The 
moſt common are white, to which the firſt Inhabitants gave an 
undecent name, by reaſon of their figure : their fruit may be 
eaten fix weaks after they are planted : others are of ſeveral 
pretty colours, as thoſe which are called Romar-Bears , or 
Lombardy-Beans. | 
But the moſt conſiderable for their rarity are thoſe called the 
Seven-years Beans, becauſe the ſame ſtalk bears ſeven years one 
after another, and ſpreads it felf over Trees, Rocks, and 
whatever it can faſten on 3 and what 1s to be yet further ad- 


mir'd is, that at all times during the faid term of years it bears 


flowers, green fruit, and ripe fruit : So that he who ſees it, 


may well admire 
Spring, Summer, Autumn in one bough conſpire. 


The ſame thing is affirmed of a certain Tree in Egypt, called 
Pharaohs 
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* Pharaohs Fig-tree, on which there may be ſeen at all times fruit 


fully ripe, fruit ripening, and fruit newly knit. Orange-trees 


| have the ſame advantage, 


: Plants uſ eful in Phyſick. 


F Plants uſeful in Phyfick there are many kinds in theſe 
Iſlands, whbereof the; vertues and ,temperament are not 

et well known,.'and ſome others which are alſo to be had from 
other places: Such; as are: Scolopendria, and a kind of Ales, 


| and ſeveral ſortsof M4iden-bair. Thereare allo ſome, where- 
| of trial hath been made, and they have been endued with great 
| vertues, among which the moſt eſteem'd are the Sweet-Ruſh, 
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the Balifter, and the Dart-Herb. 


SWEET-RUSH. 


THe Sweet-Ruſh is like other Ruſhes which grow neer 


| Ponds and Rivers, but it hath a round root about the 


bigneſs of a Small-nut, which caſts a ſweet ſcent ike that of 
the Flower-de-luce, and being dried in the ſhade, and beatento 
powder, hath a miraculous vertue to help Women in Labour, 


| | if they take but a ſmall doſe of it, 


BALISIER. 


He Balifter grows bigger and higher, according to the foil 
It meets with, but it thrives beſt in moiſt places: The 


|| leaves of it are ſo large that the Caribbians, in caſe of neceflity, 


cover their little Huts therewith. They are alſo apply'd to 
abate and mollifie the inflammations of wounds, and to make 
baths for ſuch as have had their Nerves cruſh'd,or have contract- 
ed any other weakneſs. The flower of it, which grows like a 
Plume of Feathers, conſiſting of ſeveral yeJ}low, or red cups, 


| are ſucceeded by certain buttons, which are full of ſeeds as 
| big as Peaſe, and fo ſmooth and hard that Beads are made of 


them. 


DART-HERB. 


He Dart-Herb is a fad kind of Herb, for ia the day time 

the leaves lye cloſe together, and in the night they are 

ſpread abroad : its leaves, whicl are of a bright-green , are 

about fix or ſeven inches long and three broad : the root of it 

pounded, and applyed on the wound, takes away the venom of 
poyſoned Darts. | 
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POT-HERBS. 


Oſt of the Pot-Herbs growing in ſeveral parts of Exroqe |. 
grow alſo in theſe IfJands. Tis true, there are fome, | 
as Cabbages and Onions will not bear ſeed; yet is there no |: 
want of them. The -Cabbages being -ripe ſhoot forth many 


flips, which tranſplanted produce others, which: come to be as | 


x; "34 


fair and as large as if they - grew fromthe ſeed..:: And for Oni- > 
ons, there are good ſtore brought-in the Ships, which produce 


abundance of Chibols, and thoſe only are commonly uſed in 
Pottage, and with Peaſe. | "= 


MELONS. 


{Har is alſo abundance of ordinary Meloxs, the ſeed}: 
whereof is brought thither from theſe parts : but by | 
reaſon of the heat of the Country they grow more eaſily 
ripe, the meat is firmer and of a better taſte, and they have a 
ſweeter ſcent : And what is a greater advantage, they are to 
be had at any time inthe year. 


WATER-MELONS. 
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Here grows in theſe Countries another kind of Melons, 
83 whichare common in Haly, but muſt needs be incom- 
parably better in Egypt and the Levant. There grow of them 
alſo in ſome parts of Fraxce, but they are naught : they are cal- 
led Water-Melons, becauſe they, are full of a ſugar'd water, in- 
termingled with their meat, which ordinarily is of a Vermilion 
colour, and red as blood about the heart, wherein are con- 
tained their ſeed, which is alſo of the ſame colour, and ſome- 
times black : their rind continues always green, and without 
any ſcent, ſo that it is rather by the ſtalk then the fruit that 
their ripeneſs is to be diſcover'd : they are ſometimes bigger 
then a mans head, either round, or oval : they are eaten with- 
out Salt, and though a man feed liberally on therh, yet do they 
not offend the ſtomack : but in thoſe hot Countries they are ve- 
ry cooling, and cauſe appetite. 
They plant alſo in theſe Iſlands 24ays, otherwiſe called 
Spaniſh-Wheat or Turkey-Wheat, all ſorts of Millet, Cucumbers, 
Citrylls, Red-Parſnips, and other Roots, all which are of an ex- 


cellent taſte. 


LILLIES. 


Or is it to be doubted but that the flowers of theſe Coun- 
triesare very beautiful, and admirable for their ſcent : 
« Among 
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Among othcrs , there 1s a kind of Whzte-Lilly that ſmells ex- 
treamly well; for the (cent of It is like that of Jeſſemine, but 
ſo communicative of itſelf, that there needs but one flower to 
perfume a whole Room. The round top and the leaves are 
Ike thoſe of the Lillies of France, but the flower hath its leaves 
diſpers'd and dividedinto little Labels, as if they had been cut 


with a pair of Scifſers: there are alſo other Lillies which differ 


in nothing from our Yellow and Orange-colour Lillies. 


PASSION-FLOVWER. 


[Here is another Plant in theſe Iſlands famous for the 
beauty of its leaves, the ſweet ſcent of its flowers, and 

the exccllency of its fruit : The Spaniards call it Grenadile ; 
the Dutch, Kharg-Appel, and the French, La Fleur de la Paſſron, 
that 1s, The Paſſzon-Flower , becauſe it bears that rare flower 
wherein may be ſeen,not without admiration,ſome of thelnſtru- 
ments of our Bleſſed Saviours Paſſion plainly repreſented. *Tis 
true, ſome curious Perſons, who have attentively conſidered 
i:, doaffirm, that they have obſerv'd therein a certain reſem- 
b14:ce of the Crown of Thornes, the Scourges, the Nails, the 
H ::mmer,and the Pillar: but they add withall,that moſt of thoſe 
thugs are therein repreſented or figured much after the ſame 


| Manner as Virgins, Lyons, and Bears are ſeen among the Ce- 


leitial Bodicsz ſo that to find all theſe repreſentarions of the 
Pafſfion in thoſe. flowers, they ſay with Acoſta in his Hiſtory, 
Lib. 4.Ch. 27. that there is ſome piety requiſite to help on the 
belict of ſome of them. | 

There are ſeveral forts of them, all which have this common, 
that if they meet not with ſome Tree to faſten themſelves too, 
they creep along the ground as Ivy doth ; that their flowers are 
diſplay'd after Sun-rifing, and cloſe again before it ſets; and 
that they bear a delicate and very refreſhing fruit : but the 
Jeaves, Cr and fruits of ſome are fo ditterent, as to their 
outward figure, that it is not to be wondred if the Authors 
who treat of this Plant , imagining there had been but one 
kind, agree not in their deſcriptions thereof. The Inhabitants 
of Braſil number ſeven kinds thereof; but inthe Caribbies there 
are but thoſe two known, which are repreſented among the 
Sculps of this Chapter. 

One hath very large leaves, which are divided into five lef- 
{>> caves, whereof that in the midſt is round at the top, and 
the four others pointed : its flower being fully blown 1s big- 
ger then a Roſe ; it is enclos'd neer the ſtem in three little green 


| leaves, the body conſiſts of ſeveral other beautiful leaves, 


whereof ſomeare of a Sky-colour, chequer'd with little red 
pricks, which have the _ of a Crown, and others are of 
a purple colour : All this fair flower is encompals'd with an 1n- 
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fnite number of ſmall waving filaments, which are as it wgre 
the beams of rhis little Sun among the flowers; thev are en- 
amell'd with White, Red, Blew, Carnation, and ſeveral other 
lively colours, which contribute an admirable grace thereto. 

The other kind hath alſo its leaves divided into five parts as © 
the former ; but its lower, which is like a little bow], border- | 
ed above with little white and red ſtrings, is not {o large : with- | 
in it is adorned with white pointed leaves : there ſhoots as it © 
were out of the heart of both theſe kinds of Paſſzor-Flowers |; 
a ſmall round Pillar, which hath on its chapter a button be- | 
ſet with three grains, ſomewhat like Cloves. From this Pillar | 
there iſſue our alſo five white ſtrings, which ſupport little yel- | 
low knobs, like thoſe which may be ſeen in the cavity of | 
the Lilliesz and theſe they ſay repreſent our Saviours five 
wounds. | | I 

Theſe flowers, which are of a ſweet ſcent, falling off, the þ1 
button that is on the pillar grows ſo big, that it comes to be | 
a fair yellow fruit, ſmooth, and about the bigneſs of anordi- 
nary Apple. The rind of it is as thick as that of a Pomegra- 
nate, and it is full of a certain juice, very delicious to the taſte, 
among which there is a great number of kernels, which are | 
black, and extreamly hard. This fruit is preſcrib'd as a ſove- 
reign refreſhment to ſuch asare in Fevers, and it hath been 
found by experience, that it hath a ſingular vertue to retrive 
loſt Appetite, to comfort the vital Spirits, and to abate the 
heat of the Stomack. The Inhabitants of Brafil are very care- | 
ful in the cultivation of this Plant, ufing it as a fingular orna- | 
ment for the covering of their Arbours, and other places in Þþ 
their Gardens; for its leaves and flowers make a very delightful 
ſhade, and they make of the fruit a cordial ſyrrup, which is Þ 
highly eſteem'd among them upon this account, that beſides 
the properties aſſigned it in our deſcription, it harh alſo this | 
remarkable quality, that thoſe who are once accuſtomed to Þ 
uſe it ſhall never have an averſion againſt it. Therind of this 
fruit, and its flowers being preſerv'd, work the ſame effects as 
the juice. 
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MUSK-HERB. 


Here is alſo an Herb called the M#5k-Herb -' the ſtalk of | 
FS itisof a confiderable height, and it grows very thick 
and cloſe together, as a little Briar, or Buſh without prickles: 
its leaves are long enough, and rough 3 the flowersare yellow, 
very delightful to the eye, after the torm of a Chalice, or little 
Bell, which afterwards becomes a button of a pretty bigneſs, 
and when itis ripe, is of a white Satin colour within, and of a 
Mutk-colour without : the ſeed contained within this button 

15 alſo of the ſame browniſh colour it hath the perfe&t _ 
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of Muſk when it is newly gather'd. And thence is it called 
Musk-erain, and it keeps that ſcent a long time, provided it be 
kept In a dry place, and in ſome veſſe] where it may take 
No alr. 

In like manner, ſeveral other Herbs, feveral Shrubs, nay 
molt of thoſe Liezes, or Withies which creep among the buſhes, 
and faſten for their ſupport on the Trees growing in the Carib- 
bies, bear flowers as fair and delightful to the eye, as they are 
ſweet and acceptable ro the noſtril: infomuch that many 
times as a man croſſes through the Fields, he may come to 
places whers the Air is perfum'd all about. | | 


— 
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CHAT. XS 


Of five kinds of four-footed Bea$ts found in 
theſe I[lands. 


Efore the Spaniards and Portuguez had planted Colonies 

in Azerica, there were not in thoſe parts any Horſes, 

Kine, Oxen, Sheep, Goats, Swine, or Dogs. Bur for 

the better convenience of their Navigations , and ſupply of 
their Ships in caſe of neceſſity, they left ſome of thel: Crea- 
xures in ſeveral parts of that new-found World, where they 


have ſince multiply'd ſo exceedingly, that now they are more - 


common there then 1n any part of Exrope. | 
Beſides theſe Foreign kinds of Cattle, there were before in 
theſe Iflands certain ſorts of four-footed beaſts, ſuch as are the 
Opaſſum, the Javaris, the Tatan, the Agouty, and the Mazk-Rat, 
whereof we fhall here give the feveral deſcriptions. | 


OPASSUM. 


He Opaſſurr is the ſame creatute which the Braſtlzans call 


Carigneya, about the bigneſs of a Cat : it hath a ſharp . 


Snout, the neather Jaw being ſhorter then the upper, as a Pigs, 
the Ears long, broad, and itrait, and the Tail long, Hairleſs 
rowards the extremity , and turning downwards : the Hair 
on the- Back isblack intermix'd with 'grey, and under the Bel- 
ly, and about thc Fhroat it is yellowiſh : it hath very ſharp 
Claws, and thence doth'eafily chmb up Trees : he feeds on 
Birds, and loves a Hen as well as the Fox docs; but for want 
of prey hecan make a ſhift tolive on fruits. mar 
What is particular in this Creature, 1s, that by a remarkable 
difference it hath a purſe or bag of its own ſkin, folded toge- 
ther under its Belly, in which it carries its young ones, which 
1t 
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it leaves upon the ground when it pleaſes, by opening that na- 
tural purſe : when he would leave that place, he opens it again, | 
and the young ones get in, and fo he carrics them with him | 
where-ever he goes. The Female ſuckles them without ſet- # 
ting them on theground3 for her Teats Iye within that purſe, S 
which on the inſide hath a much ſofter {kin then that which #* 
appears without. The Female commonly brings ſix young ©; 
ones ;, but the Male, who hath ſuch anorher natural purſe un- 
der his Belly, carries them in his turn to eaſe the Female, - but Ps 


cannot ſuckle them. Theſe creatures are common in Virginia, | 


and New-Spain : Nature having not thought fit to beſtow on 
the Whale the convenience of ſuch a bag, gave her the inven- 
tion of hiding her young ones in her Throat, as Philoftratus 
affirms. And the Wealilis ſo fond of her young ones, that 


out of a fear they might be taken from her, ſhe alſo takes : 


them into her mouth, and removes them from one place to 
another. 


FAV ARIS. 


Here is alſo in ſome of theſe Iſlands, as at Tabags, a kind 

of wild Swine, which are to be ſeen in like manner in 

Braſel, and Nicaragua © they are in moſt things like the wild 
Boars in our Foreits, but have very little fat : they have ſhort 
Ears, almoſt no Tail, and their Navels are on their Backs : 
ſome of them are all black, others baye certain white ſpots ; 


_ their grunting is alſo more hideous then that of tame Swine; 


they are called Javaris: This Veniſon is ofa taſte good enough, 
but very hardly taken, in regard the Boar having a kind of 
vent, or hole on the Back, by which he refreſhes his Lungs, is 
in a manner indefatigable ;.andif he beforc'd to ſtop, and be 
purſued by the Dogs, he is arm'd with ſuch ſharp and cutting 
defenſtves, that he tears to pieces all thoſe that ſhall ſer up- 
on him. 


TATOUS. 


THe Tatorz, or Hedge-Hogs,. which alſo are to be ſeen in 
KL, 7abago, are arm'd with a hard ſkaly coat, wherewith 
they cover and ſecure themſelves as with armour : They have 
a Head and Snout like a Pig, and with the latter they turn up 
Fg ground: they have alſo inevery Paw five very ſharp Claws, 
which they uſe the more readily to thruſt away the earth, and 
diſcover the roots wherewith they are fatten'd, 'in the night 
time. Some affirm, that their fleſh is a very delicate meat, 
and that there is-a ſmall bone in their 'Tails which helps Deaf- 
neſs : It hath been confirm'd by experience, that it helps the 
Noiſe or Humming, and cures the pain of the Ear , being 
| thruſt 
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thruſt into It in a little Cotton; ſome of theſe are as*big as 
Foxes ; but thoſe which are in Tabago are much leſs. 

When theſe creatures are purſu'd, and when they take their 
reſt, which they commonly doin the day time, they cloſe to- 
gether like a bowl, and fo dextrouſly get in their feet, head 
and ears under their hard ſcales, that all parts of their body 
are by that naturalarmour ſfecur'd againſt all the atremprs of 
- * both Hunts-men and Dogs; andif they are neer ſome preci- 
tt pice, they roll themſelves down without fear of receiving any 
hurt thereby. Linſcot relates, that in the Eaſt-Indzes, in the 
n& riverof Goa, there was a Sea-monſter taken which was cover'd 
1- B all over with ſcales as hard as any Iron, and when it was touch'd 
#w | itclosd together, asit were into a ball. 


es | | 1 AGOUTY. 


| 77, Agonty is of a dark colour inclining to black, having 
a rough, light hair; and a little tail without any hair ? 

it hath two teeth in the upper jaw, and as many inthe neather : 

It holds its meat in the two fore-pawes, like a Squirrel : the 
1d cry of it is, asif it diſtinctly pronounc'd the word Coiye. *'Tis 
inf hunted with Dogs,. and its fleſh , though taſting ſomewhat 
1d rank, is by many preferr'd before that of Conies: When it is 
It © hunted it gets into hollow Trees, out of which it is forc'd by 
s : @ ſmoak made, after it hath cry'd ſtrangely : if it be taken young, 
s3Þ itis cafily tamed, and when heis angred the hair on his back 
ez | ſtands up, and heſtrikes the ground with his hind-feet, as Co- 
h, | ntes do: He is much about the ſame bigneſs, but his ears are 


of | ſhort and round, and his teeth as ſharp as a Raſour. 

be MUSK-RAT. 

1 

n He Mu5k-Rats have commonly their abode in Holes, or 


Berries in the ground, like Conies, and they are much 
about their bigneſs ; but as to their figure it differs not from 
that of the gone Rats which are to be ſeen elſewhere, ſave 
that moſt of them have the hair of their belly white, like Dor- 

in & mice, and that ofthe reſt of their bodies black or tawny : 
th & there comes from them a ſcent ſweet as Musk, which cauſes a 
ve | certain dejection of ſpirit, and makes ſuch a ſtrong perfume 
1p | about their holes, that itis very eaſie to find them our. 
's, The Continent of Awerica hath many kinds of four-footed 
id | Beaſts, which are not to be foundin any of the lands. 
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CHAP. XIII. | 
Of the Reptiles found in theſe Iſlands. 


\ X FE come now to treat of the Reptiles, which, being 22 
naturally enemies to cold, muſt needs exceedingly. ] 
multiply in theſe hot Countries : Beſides, the \vaſt | 

Woods and the Rocks of theſe Iflands very much advance 

their produdttion, in regard they afford them ſecure retreats, 


| | : Y n 
| Seweral kinds of Serpents and Snakes. | b 


belly a whole Hen, feathers and all, and above a dozen S 
egges, the Hen having been ſurpriz'd as ſhe was fitting: all 
Another was found that had devour'd a Cat 5 whence a yr 
gueſs may be made at their bigneſs. by 

But how prodigious ſoever they are, as to their bulk, ya *< 
are they not venemous in moſt of theſe Countries : Nay ſome ho 
Inhabitants having of them on the thatch, of their houſes, which w 
is commonly of Palm-leaves, or Sugar-Canes, drive them not Ao. 
thence, becauſe they force 'away and devour the rats. Bntfj **' 
we muſt acknowledge witha], that there 1s an hoſtility be oY 
tween them and the Poultry. It hath been obſerv'd, tha th; 
ſome of them have been ſo ſubtle, as, baving ſurpriz'd a Hen hy 
fitting, not to meddle with her during that time 3 but afloon 
as the chickens are hatch'd, they devour them, and kill the 

Hen, if they be not able to ſwallow her down whole. _ 

There are others very fair and delighttul to the eye ; fo + 
they are green all over, fave that under the belly they arſ ,_ 
of a very light grey : They are about an ell and a half inf _-. 
length, and ſometimes two 3 but, proportionably to that _ - 
length, they are very ſmall, as being at moſt not above an incl} | 
about : They feed either on Frogs, which they find near ſome] _.... 
brooks, or on Birds, which they ſurprize on the 'Crees, or in hes 
their neſts, when they mcet with them. Accordingly, thif 4; 
kind of Snake is accounted noble in compariſon of the others} th. 
for it ſubliſts by its fiſbing and hunting. Some of the Inha 
bitants, who have becn us'd to ſee all theſe kinds of Snakes, 
handlc them without any fear, and carry them in their bo- 
{oms. Thoſe who have travell'd into Aſta and Affrick athrm, 


that they have there mct with ſomewhat of the like nature:Þ 
For 
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# For they relate, that in Great Tarftary there are mountains 
” where may be {cen Serpents of a prodigious bulk, but not ve- 
= nemous at all, nay they are good meat : And that in the 
” Kingdom. of Syr ſome of theſe Creatures have ' been ſeen 
= playing with children, who fed them with bread. Tt is faid 
” alſo, that in the Provinces of the Ates, in the Kingdom of 
by 2 ?c7u, there are dreadful Snakes between 25-and 3o foot in 
a length, which never hurt any body. | 
aſt L As to the Iflands of Martinico and S. Alouſtka it is other- 
ce wile 3 for there ſome are not dangerous at al}, others are very 
ol much ſo : Thoſe which are not, are bigger and longer then 
'E the others; whence it comes, that thoſe who know them 
© not are more afraid of them, then of ſuch as ſhould really 
| be feared : Yet do they not any harm; nay alloon as they 
.; © perceive any body, they ma{= all the haſte they can away 
= which hath occaſion'd their being call d the fugitive Snakes. 
© They are alſo cafily diſtinguiſh'd from the others by the 
E black and white ſpots on their backs. 
| Of the dangerous Snakes there are two kinds : Some are 
rey on the back, and to the feeling like velvet ; others are 
© all yellow or red, and dreadful to look upon by reaſon of that 
'Þ colour, though they be not more dangerous, nay haply l«fs 
7 then the former. Both kinds are great lovers of rats, as 
| well as thoſe without venome 5 and when a Cott is much pe- - 
a” ſter'd with rats, tis ſtrange it there be not alſo Snakes. 4- 
4 Dout It. They are of different bigneſs and length, and it is 
not COncelv d the ſhorteſt are moſt tobe feared : Their heads are 
Bal flat and broad, their jaws extreamly wide, and arm'd-with 
eight teeth; and ſometimes ten, whereof ſome are forked like 
half ® Creſcent, 'and ſo ſharp, that it is impoſſible to imagine any 
"_ thing more : And theſe being all hollow, it is by that ſmall 
ory chanhel that they diſperſe their poyſon, which lies in lictle 
Ty urſes on both ſides of their throar, juſt at the very roots of 
their teeth : They never chew any thing rhey eat, bur ſwallow 
R it down whole after they have cruſh'd and made it flat. Some' 
OY affirm, that if they did chew their food they would poyſorr 
Þ themſelves, and that to prevent that they cover their teeth 
_ with their gums when they take their nouriſhment. | 
| n Theſe creatures are fo venemous in thoſe two Iflands, that 
""} when they have ſtung any one, if there be not a preſent re- 
ny medy immediately apply'd, the wound within two hours will 
'"Þ be incurable. © All che commendation can be given them is 
thy this, that they never ſting any one if he do not touch either 
'j them, or ſomething on which they repoſe themſelves. 
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LIZZ ARDS. 


Here are alſo in theſe Iſlands ſeveral kinds of Lizzards : 

_ * The greateſt and moſt conſiderable are thoſe which ſome 
Indians call Iguanas, the Braſolians, Senembi, and our Caribbi- 
85, Owayamaca: Being come to their full growth they are 


about five foot in length, meaſuring from the head to the ex- | 


tremity of the tail, which is as long as all the reſt of the body ; 
and for their bigneſs they may be a foot about: their ſkins are of 
ſeveral colours according to the different ſoils they are bred in, 
Hence it is probably that the Portugues have call'd them Came- 
tons, out of an imagination that they were a ſpecies of that 
creature. In ſome Iſlands the Females are of a light green, 
chequer'd with black and white ſpots, and the Males are grey : 
In others theſe laſt are black, and the Females of a light Frey, 
intermixt with black and green: Nay in ſome places both 
Males and Females have all the little ſcales of their ſkin ſo glit- 
tering, and as it were ſtudded, that ſeen at a diſtance one 
would think-them cloth'd in rich cloth of gold or filver : They 
have on their backs prickles like combs, which they force up, 
and let down as they pleaſe, and appear leſs and leſs from the 
head to the end of the tail : They go on four feet, each where- 
of hath five elaws which have very ſharp nails: They run 
very faſt, and are excellent at the climbing of Trees : But, whe- 
ther it he that they love to look on men, or are of a ſtupid un- 
apprehenſive nature, when they are perceiv'd by the Hunts- 
men they patiently expe& without ſtirring till they are ſhot: 
Nay they ſuffer to be put about their necks that gin with a run- 
ning knot, which is faſten'd to the end of a pole that is often 
us'd to get them off the Trees where they reſt themſclves: 
when they are angry, a certain craw they have under their 
throat ſwells , and makes them ſeem the more formidable : 
Their jaws are yery wide, their tongues thick, and they have 
ſome yery ſharp teeth : they will hardly let go what they bave 
once 4_ on with their teeth, byt they are not yenemous 
at_ all. | 5; 
The Females lay. egges abaut the bigneſs of thoſe of Wood- 
quiſts, but the ſhell is ſoft : they lay-them, deep enough under 
the ſand an the Sea-fide, and leave them to be hatch'd by the 
Sun, whence ſame Authors have rank'd them among the Am- 
phibiaus creatures. The Savages taught the Europzans the 
way. ito take theſe Lizzards, and by their own examples en- 
courag'd them to.cat thereof: They are very hard to kill, ig- 
ſomuch that ſome having receiv'd three ſhots of a Gun, and 
thereby loſt ſome part of their entrails, would not fall - And 
yet. if:a ſmall ſtick be thruſt into their noſes, or a pin between 
theireyes, where there is a little hole into which the pin eaſily 
enters, 
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enters, they preſently dye : The Caribbians are very dextrous 
in the taking of them by a Gin with a running knot, which 
they cunningly get abour their necks - or having overtaken 
them by running, they lay hold on them with one hand by,the 
tail, which being very long gives them a good hold,. and be- 


fore they can turn back to bite them, they take them by the 


chine-piece of theneck, and then having turn'd their paws,on 
their backs, they bind them, and ſo keep them alive above fif 
teen days without. giving them any ſuſtenance : Their fleſh is 
white, and.in ſome places over-laid with-fat - Thoſe who are 
accuſtomed to it think it very delicate, eſpecially the luſhious 
taſte it naturally is of being taken away by good Spices, and 
ſome picquant ſauce z yet is it not ſafe to eat often thereof, 
becauſe it over-dries, the body, and abates ſomewhat of the 
good conſtitution thereof; the egges have no white, but are 
all yolk, which makes the Pottage they are uſed in as excellent 
as our Hens-cgges might do. 

Beſides theſe greater. ſorts of Lizzards, there are in theſe 
Iſlands four others, which are much leſs; and theſe are 
called, Anolis, Roquets, Maboujats, and Gobe-maxches, or Fly- 
catchers, | 


ANOLIS. 


"F He Anolis are very,,common in all. the Plantations : they 


are. about the bigneſs and length of the Lizzards ſeen in 
Erance; butthey have a longer head, the ſkin yellowiſh, and 
on their.backs they have certain blew, green and grey ſtreaks 
drawn from the top of the head to the end of. the tail : their 
abode 1s in holes under ground, whence in the night. time they 
make a,very loud and importunate noiſe : In the day time they 
are in perpetual exerciſe, and they only wander about Cottages 
to get ſomewhat to ſubliſt on. | 


ROQUETS. 


of hw Roquets areleſs then the Anolis: their ſkin is of the 
 colourof a wither'd leaf, marked with little yellow or 
blackiſh points: they goon four feet, whereof the fore-feet 
are high enough : their eyes are very lively and (parking: 
their heads are always lifted up, and they are fo active that 
they perpetually leap up and down, like Birds when they would 
not makeuſfeof their wings : their tails are ſo turn'dup toward 
their backs that they —_ a circle and a half : They love to 
ſee -men, and if they ſtay where they are they will ever and 
anon be ſtaring on. them : when they are a little purſu'd; they 
open their - mouths, and put out their tongues like [little 
Hounds. we 
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MABOUFATS. 


'T\s Maboujats are of ſeveral colours : thoſe which have 
their abode in rotten Trees, and fenny places, as alſo in 
deep and narrow Valleys into which the Sun plerces not, are 
black and extreamly hideous, which no doubt occafſion'd their 
being called by the ſame name the Savages give the Devil : 
their bigneſs commonly is little more then an inch, their length 
fix or ſeven : the ſkins of them all are as if they were oyT'd. 


GOBE-MOUCHES. 


TE which the French call Gobe-Monches, that is, in Eng- 
liſh Fly-catchers, from their moſt ordinary exercile ; and 
the Caribbians, Oulleouma, are the leaſt of all the Reptiles in 
theſe I{lands : they are in figure like thoſe the Latines call Stel- 
kones : ſome of them ſeem to be cover'd with fine gold or fil- 
ver Brocado ;z others with a mixture of green, gold, and ſe- 
veral other delightful colours: they are fo familiar that they 
come boldly into rooms, where they do no miſchief, nay on the 
contrary, they clear them of Flies, and ſuch Vermine. This 
employment they perform with ſuch dexterity and nimbleneſs, 
that the ſleights and deſigns of Hunts-men are nothing com- 
7 to thoſe of this little Beaſt 3 for he ſculks down, and 
ands as1t were Sentinel on a plank, or fome other thing that 
is higher thenthe floor, where he hopes the Fly will light 5 
and perceiving his prey, he keeps his eye always fixt upon it, 
putting Þis head intoas many different poſtures as the Fly ſhifts 
places; and ſtanding up on his fore-feet, and gaping after it, he 
half opens his little wide mouth, as if he already devour'd and 
ſwallow'd it by hope : Nay though there be a noiſe made in the 
room, and ſome body come neer him, he is ſo attentive on his 
game that he quits not his poſt ; and having at Jaſt found his ad- 
vantage, he (tarts ſo direQly on his prey, that he very ſeldom 
miſſes it. It i- an innocent divertiſement to conſider with what 
earneſtneſs and attention theſe little creatures ſhift for their 
livelihood, | 
Belides, they are ſo tame that they will come upon the Ta- 
ble while people are eating, and if they perceive a Fly, they 
will attempt the taking of it even upon their Trenchers who 
ſit at Table, nay upon their hands or cloaths; and they areſuf- 
fered to do ſo,becaule they are ſo ſmooth and cleanly, that their 
paſſing over the meat creates no averſion to thoſe who are to eat 
of it : in the night time they bear a part in the Muſick made by 
the Anolis, and other little Lizzards. And to propagate their 
ſpecies, they lay ſmall Egges as big as Peaſe, which having co- 
ver'd with a little carth, they leave to be hatch'd by the Sun: 
as 
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” as ſoon as they are kill'd, which 1s very eafie, by reaſun of 

2 their attention in purſuit of their game, they immediately loſe 

Z all their luſtre; the gold and azure, and all the ſparkling beau- 

{ cy of their ſkin vaniſhes, and they become pale and earthy. 

If any one of theſe Reptiles we have deſcribed might be ac- 

| counted a kind of Chamelion,it ſhould be this laſt named;beeauſe 
it eafily aſſumes the colours of thoſe things on which it makes 
its ordinary reſidence; for thoſe which. are ſeen about young 
Palm-trees are all green, as the leaves of that Tree are - thole 
which frequent Orange-trees are yellow, as their fruit z nay 
there have been ſome, who having much us'd a Chamber where 
there was a Bed with Curtains of changeable Taffata,had after- 
wards an infinite number of young ones which had their bo- 
dies enamell'd with ſeveral colours ſuitably to the furniture of 
the place to which they had ſo often had acceſs: ſome haply 
would have this effect attributed to the force of their little ima- 
gination ;' but we Jeave that ſpeculation to the more addicted 
co ſuch curious diſquilitions. 


LAND-PIKES. 


Here are alſo in ſeveral of theſe Iſlands certain creatures 
z which have the perfect figure, ſkin, and head of the 
Fiſh we call a Pike, and therefore may be termed the Land- 
Pikes : but, inſtead of Finns they have four feet, which are fo 
weak that they can onely crawl along the ground, and wind 
their bodies as Snakes, or to keep to our former compariſon, 
ſtir as Pikes, after they are taken out of the water. The 
largeſt are not above fifteen inches in length, and proportiona- 
bly big : their ſkin is cover'd with little ſcales which ſbine ex- 
treamly, and are of a filver-grey colour: Some lovers of cu- 
riofities have young ones in their Cloſets, which they were 
perſwaded to receive for Salamaenders. 

In the night time they make a hideous noiſe from under the 
rocks,and the bottoms of hollow places where they are lodg'd : 
Itis more ſharp and grating to the ear then that of Frogs and 
Toads ; and they change their notes according to the variety 
of the places where they lurk : they are ſeldom ſeen but alit- 
tle before night, and when any of them are met in the day 
time, their motion, which is ſuch as we before deſcribed it, 1s 
apt to frighten the unwary beholder. 


SCORPIONS and other dangerous Reptiles. 


"JT Here are alſo intheſe parts Scorpiong, ike thoſe common- 

ly ſeen in France, and other places : .but they have not 

ſo dangerous a venom : they are yellow, grey, or dark-@0- 
lour' according to the different ſoils in which they are bred. 

Some 
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Some who have broken up fenny places for Wells or recey. # 
tacles for water, have often met with a moſt hideous kind of 
Lizzards':: They are in length about fix inches : the! (Kin of & _. 
their back is black, and beſet with ſmall grey ſcales, which by | 17 
their extraordinary ſhining, a man would think were oyl'd; # 
their bellies are alſo ſcaly, as well as their backs, but the ſkin® 
which covers it isof a pale yellow: their heads are ſmall and} 
picked : their mouths are wide enough, and furniſh'd with ſe. 
veral teeth; which are extreamly ſharp : they have two littk 
eyes, but not able to endure the light of the day, for asſoon 
as they'are taken out of the ground they immediately endex- 
your to make a hole in it with their pawes, which have each off 
them five hard and crooked clawes, wherewith they: break the 
ground juſt as the Moles do, and ſo make their way whitha| 
they pleaſe : they are-very deſtructive in Gardens, gnawingſ 
the roots of Trees and Plants: their biting is alſo as venemous| 
as that of the moſt dangerous Serpent. | 
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CHAP, XIV. 
Of the In ſefls commonly ſeen in the Caribbies. 


lent: parts of Nature declare the glory of their Al- 

mighty Maker 3 but even the leaſt and moſt deſpica- 
ble of his'produdtions do alſo diſcover the work of his hands, 
and raiſe their minds who attentively confider them to a- grate- 
ful admiration of the greatneſs of-his power, and an humble 
acknowledgment of his Sovereignty : Out of a perſwaſion 
therefore that there are ſome who delightfully ſearch into the 
feerets of Nature, and:contemplate the wondersof God, who 
out of hisinexhauſtible treafures hath endued:the moſt inconfi- 
derable of his creatures with ſo. many rich ornaments, occalt 
qualities, and rare beauties, we ſhall beſtow this Chapter. on 
the confideration of certain: Infets commonly ſeen in theſe 
Klands, all which have 'fome peculiar properties, as ſo many 
beams of glory to raiſe them from their natural lowneſs into 
ſome eſteem. | 


Ny: only the Heavens, and other vaſt, and moreexcel-W 


SNAILES, 


Fr the Inſects which abundantly ſwarm in theſe hot 
X 'Countries there is a kind of Snailes, called by the French 
Soldats, that is Souldiers, becauſe they have no ſhells proper 
and peculiar to themſelves, and make- them not of their foam 

| or 
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- or ſlime, as the ordinary Snail does , but as ſoon as they are 


produc'd out of ſome corrupted matter, or otherwiſe, they 
have this inſtinct (ro ſecure the weakneſs of their lictle bodies 
againſt the injuries of the air, and the attempts of other Beaſts) 
to ſeek out ſome empty habitation, and to take- poſſeſſion of 
ſuch a ſhell as they find moſt convenient for them, within 
which they fit and accommodate themſclves, as Souldiers, 
who having no ſetled habitation take up their quarters in other 
mens houſes, according to their neceſſities, and the then pre- 
ſent poſture of their affairs. 

They are commonly een in the ſhells of Periwincles, or 


great Sea-Snails, which they find on the ſhore, whither they are 


caſt by the waves upon the death of the fiſh which had been 


* the firſt inhabitant thereof: but: indeed theſe little Souldiers 
E are found in all forts of other ſhells caſt up by the Sea, nay 
© eventhe ſhells of the Lieze-xuts, and ſome have took up their 
E quarteis in the clawes of great dead Crabs. They have this 
& further induſtry, that as they grow bigger they ſhift ſhells ac- 


cording to the proportion of their bodies, and takea larger, in- 


| to which they enter, quitting the former : fo that they are of 
| ſeveral forms and figures, according to the diverſity of the 


ſh<11s they poſie(s themſelves of : It is probably of thele Souldi- 
ers that Tliny ſpeaks, under the name of a kind of ſmall Crab, 
to which he attributes the ſame properties: their bodies are 
very tender except their heads and clawes : they. have inſtead 
of a foot, and for a defenſive weapon ſome inſtrument that is 
like the claw of a great Crab, wherewith they cloſe the en- 
trance of their ſhells, and ſecure their whole body : it is all 
jagged within, and it holds ſo faſt whatever it faſtens on, that 


| it takes away the piece with it. This Infect marches faſter then 


the common Snail, and fouls not with its foam or f{limineſs the 
place over which it hath paſs'd. 

When this Souldier is taken he grows, angry, and makes a 
noiſe : to make him quit the habitation he hath taken up, there 
needs only toſet him neer the fire, and immediately he for- 
fakes his Quarters : if it be preſented to him to get into, it 
again, he goes in backwards: when there are many of them 


| met together with an intention at the ſame time to quit their 


former lodgings, and to take up new ones, which they are all 
much inclin'd to do, they enter into a great conteſtation, there 
hapvens a ſerious engagement which is manag'd with the ſaid 
claſping inſtrument, till at length the weaker 1s forc'd to ſub- 
mit to the vitorious, who preſently poſleſles himſelf of the 
ſhell., which. he afterwards peaceably enjoys as a precious 
conqueſt. 

Some of the Inhabitants eat of them, as the common Snails 
are eaten in ſome parts among us: but 'they are more fit for 
Phyfick then Food ; for being got out of their ſhells there may 
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be extracted from them an oy], which 1s excellent for the cy. F 
ring of cold Gouts, and is very ſucceſsfully uled to mollitie the 7 
hard and callous parts of the body. F 

There are beſides, two other ſorts of ſmall Snails which |} 
are very beautiful : One is flat, after the faſhion of a Scotch. ib; 
mans Bonnet, and of a dark colour : The other is ſharp, and 


turned like the Vice of a Preſs, and hath ſmall, red, yellow, 


or blew ſtreaks or lines, for which they are much eſteemed by |: 
the curious. 2h 
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GLO-JWORMES. 


Here .are in theſe Iſlands ſeveral kinds of great Flies of | 
divers figures and colours : but we mult aſlign the firſt 
place to thoſe which the French call Monches Lumincuſes, and 
we may Engliſh Glo-wormes : Some Savages call them Cxcuyor, Be 
and the Caribbians by a name not much differing from ic, Coyon-W2 
you. This Fly is not recommendable for its beauty, 1 tizure, 
as having nothing extraordinary as to either , but only tor it 
Iuminous quality : they are of a dark colour, and about the 
bigneſs of a Locuſt: it hath two hard and ſtrong wings, under 
which are two leſſer wings very thin, -which appear not but 
when it flies; and it is then alſo it may be obſerv'd that un- 


Je; 


_ der thoſe leſſer wings thereis a brightneſs, like that of a Can- 


dle, which enlightens all about it : beſides, the eyes of this In- 
ſect are ſo luminous, that be it ever ſo dark, it flies any wherein 
the night , which 1s'the time that this glittering light may 
be ſeen. 

It makes no noiſe flying, and lives only on flowers whieh it 
gathers off the Trees. Being taken between ones fingers, it is 
ſo ſmooth and ſlippery, that by the little endeavours it makes 
to recover its liberty, it inſerfibly gets away : Being kept :1n 
captivity it conceals zll the light it hath under the wings, and 
communicates only that of its eyes, but even that very weak- 
ly in comparifon ot the brightnels it ſheds being at liberty : it 
hath no ſting, nor any claw for its defence : The Indians are 
glad to have of them 1o their houſes, for they ſerve them. in- 
ſtead of Lamps : but indeed of their own accord, in the night 
time, they come into thoſe rooms which are not kept tpo 
cloſe. 

There are in theſe Iſlands certain ſhining Worms, which allo 
flic. All parts of Italy, and all the other parts of the Levat, are 
alſo full of them. | 

But how famous ſoever theſe little Stars of the Eaſt may be, F 
yet are they bur ſmall ſparkles in compariion of the great fire 
which theſe flying Torches of America caſt forth : For they 
donot only guide the Traveller by ſhewing him his way in the 
night, but with the aſſiſtance of this light a man may. eaſily 
p write, 
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write, and read the ſmalleſt Print that may be. A Spaniſh Hi- 


——— 
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{torian relates, thar the Indians of Hiſpariola , having thele ' 


Flics faſten'd to their hands and feet, they ſerv'd them inſtead 
of Torches to go a hunting in the night time : 1t 1s affirmed al. 
ſo by others, that 'ſome other Indians extraCt that luminous 
Iiquor which theſe- Flres have in their eyes and under their 
wings, and that they rub their faces and breaſts therewith in 
their nocturnal meetings, which makes them appear in the 
dark to the beholders, as if they were covered with flames, 
and like dreadful apparitions. | 

Theſe Flies are eaſily taken in the night time; and that 1s 
done by turning a lighted ſtick inthe air: For as ſoon as thoſe 
which at the cloſe of the evening are ready to come out of 
the woods. perceive that fire, imagining it to' be one of their 
companions ,- they immediately flye to the place where that 
light appears to them, and ſo they may be either ſtruck down 
with a Hat, or flying of themſelves againſt the lighted ſtick, 
they fall to the ground, not knowing where they are. 

Nor will it be amiſs to inſert in this place what a learned 
and curious French Gentleman, one Monſ. d# Montel . from 
whoſe generous liberality came ſeveral other remarks which 
enrich this Hiſtory, lately writ to a friend of his concerning 
theſe Flies. | | 


' © Being inthe Iſland of Hiſpaziela, (faith he) I have often at 


<* the beginning of the night walk'd about the little Hiits we 
© had ſet up' for our abode there while our Ship was repairing, 
<*to conſider how that the Air was in ſome places enlightned by 
< thole little wandring Stars: But the moſt pleaſant ſight of all 
** was, when they came neer thoſe great Trees which bear a 
* kind of Figs, and were not far from our Huts ; for ſometimes 
* they flewabout them, ſometimes they would be within the 
* thick boughs, which for a time obſcur'd and eclips'd thoſe lit- 
"tle Luminaries; yet ſo as that their beams might ever and 
* anon be ſeen to break through, though weakly, the inter- 
* poſed leaves: thoſe pretty interruptions of light came'to us 
©* ſometimes obliquely, ſometimes in a ſtraight line, and' per- 
* pendicularly : Afterwards thoſe glittering Flies extricating 
** themſclves out of the obſcurity of thoſe Trees, and'coming 
** neerer us, we had our pleaſure heightned by ſeeing them on 
*the adjacent Orange-trees, which they ſeem'd to ſet a fire, 
*gilding thoſe beautiful fruits, enamelling 'their flowers, *and 
**giving. ſuch a luſtre to their leaves, that their naturally de- 
* lighttul "verdure was extreamly encreas'd by the pleaſant 
** combination of ſo many little lights. I wiſh'd my ſelf at 
* that time the Art of Painting or Drawing, that'l wp re- 
* preſenta night enlightned, and asIt were turn'd into day by 
*{ many fires, and ſo pleaſant and luminous a piece of Land- 
*{kip. Thipk itnot much that Tam ſo long about the ſtory of 
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& a Fly, ſince D# Bartas ſometime gave it a place among the 
& Birds, and in the fifth Day of his firſt Week ſpeaks very nobly 


&« ;f it in theſe rerms : 


New-Spain's Cucuyo # his for-head brings 
Two burning Lamps, two underneath his wings ; 
Whoſe ſhining rays ſerve oft in darkeſt night, 
Th' Embroiderer's hand in royal works to light : 
Th' ingenious Turner with a wakeful ee 
To pol:ſh fair his pureſt Ivory : 

' Th' Uſarer to count his gliſt ring Treaſures : 
The learned Scribe to lime his golden meaſures. 
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& If five or fix of theſe Flies were put into a veſlel of fine Cry- y 


& tal. nv doubt, rhe ligi':t of rhem would be anſwerable to the 


& Poe deſcrivtion, and be a living ard incomparable Tortch, | 


© kut it is ro be noted, that theſc Flies ſhine not at all when 
© once thcy are dead, their light being extinguiſhd with ther 
cc ;2 

lIvcs. 


PHALANGES. 


O come to the orher kinds of great Flies to be ſeen in 
, theſe Iſlands, and which ſome call Paalarnges, beſides the 
Cucuyos there are ſome that be much bigger, and of a ſirange 
fizure : There are ſome have two ſnouts like that of an Ele- 
pliant, one t::rning upwards, the other d::wnwards : Some 
others have three horns, one rifing out of the back, and the 
other two out of the head : The reſt of their body, as alſo 
their horns, is biack, and ſtines like Jet. There are ſome have 
one great horn about four taches in length, much after the fa- 
f.19:: if a Wood-cocks biil, very ſmooth on the upper fide, 
and” covered with a certain downineſs on the lower, which 
ho:n riilag our of their back reaches in a.direct line to the 
head, on w hich there is another horn, like that of the horned 
Bee:lc, which 1s as black as Ebony, and traniparent as glafs: 
The whole body is of the colour of a wither'd leaf, ſmooth, 
and flouriſhed hike Daiafk : their head and mouth are like 
tloe of an Ape; they have two large, yellow, and firm eyes, 
a wide mouthand teeth like a lictle Saw. Hear what account 
our curious Travell-r g'ves of it. 

** T have ſeen, faith he, one kind of theſe great Flies, which 
*Tthoughtextreamly beautiful : It was about three inches in 
* length : the head of it was azure, not unlike that of a Graſs 
© hopper, ſave that the two eyes were as green as an Emerald, 


* and encompals'd by a ſmall white ſtreak : the upper fide of þ 


*the w ngs was of a bright violet colour, dainaſk'd with ſe- 

* yeral compartiments of carnation, heightned by a imal} na- 
13 
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« tural thread of lilver : the compartiments were diſpos'd with 
«© ſych an exact obſervance of Symmetry, that a man would 
< think that the Compatls and the Pencil had in the doing of it 
« employ'd all the rules of Perſpective , and the Shadows of 
« Painting: The neather part of the body was of the ſame co- 
«Jour with the head, ſave that there were fix black feet neatly 
© bending towards the belly : When the wings, which were hard 
© and ſolid, were ſpread abroad, there might be ſeen two other 
« leſſer wings which were thinner then any filk, and as red as 
« Scartet. This kind of Fly I faw in the IfJand of $. Croix, in 
<* the cuſtody of an Ergliſh Gentleman , and I immediately 
© writ down this deſcription of it. I thought at firſt ic had 
© been artificial, becauſe of that lively Carnation colour, and 
© the ſtring of ſilver ; but having taken it into my hands, [ 
« acknowledg'd that Nature mult certainly have been in an 
< excellent good humor, and had a mind to divert her ſelf, 
£* when ſhe beſtow'd ſuch ſumptuous robes on that little Queen 


* among the Inſects. | | | 
PALMER-WORM. 


"Here is a Worm, or Vermine in Engliſh called a Palmer, 
in French Millepied, (thouſand footed) from the almoſt 
infinite multitude of its feet, which are as briſtles under his bo- 
dy, and help him to creep along the ground with incredible 
ſwiftneſs, eſpecially when he finds himſelf purſu'd : This kind 
of Inſect in the Caribbies 18 about fix inches long : The upper 
part of his body is cover'd all over with ſ{warthy ſcales, which 
are hard and joynted- one within another, like the Tiles of a 
Honſe : but what's dangerous 1n this creature, 'is, that hc hath 
a kind of claws both in his head and tail , wherewich he 
twitches ſo tiome, and fo poyſons the place wounded, that for 
the ſpace of four and twenty hours, and ſometimes longer; the 
part y hart feels a very ſharp pain. ' {0 


Ok 7 SPIDERS: 
"T"Here *are 'in ſeveral of the Iflands certain great Spiders, 
© which ſome have ranked among the Phalanges, by reaſon 
of their monſtfous figure and bigneſs, which'is ſo great, that 
when their legs ate ſpread abroad they take-up a larger place 
then the Palm of a mans hand: their whole body conlilts of 
two parts, whereof one is flat, andthe other of a round tigure, 
ſmaller at one end, like a Pigeons egge : They have all ot 
them a hole on their back, which is, as it were, their Navel : 
their mouth cannot eaſily be diſcern'd,becaule it is in a manner 
cover'd over with hair, which commonly is of a lighr grey, but 
ſometimes intermixt with-red ; it isarmed with two ſharp tulhcs 
M 2 which 
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which are of a ſolid matter, andof a black colour, ſo ſinooth : 
and ſhining, that ſome curious perſons have them ſet in gold for 
Tooth-picks , and are highly eſteemed by thoſe who know | 


they are endued with a vertue to preſerve from pain and all 
corruption thoſe parts that have been rubbed therewith. 


When theſe Spiders are grown o0!d they are covered all over 7 
- with a ſwarthy Down, which is as ſoft and as cloſe as Velvet: 7 


Ee < 
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their body is ſupported by ten feet, which are a little hairy on 
the ſides, and have below certain ſmall points like briſtles, 
which help them to faſten more eaſily on thoſe. places up which 


they would climb: All theſe feet iflue out of the fore-part of 


the Inſe&, having each of them four -Joynts, and at the end; 


they are armed with a black and hard horn, which is divided ; 


mtotwo parts like a fork. 


They every year ſhitt off their old ſkin as the Serpents do, 
as alſo the two ruſhes which ſerve them for teeth, and are their # 
defenſive arms; thoſe who meet with theſe precious exuvie} 


may therein obſerve the perfect figure of their body, ſuch as it 


1s repreſented among the Sculps of this Chapter. 


T heir eyes are very little, and lye ſo deep in their heads that 
they ſeem to be only two ſma)l points « they feed on Flies and 
ſuch vermine,and it hath been obſerv'd,that in ſome places their 
Webs are ſo ſtrong, that the little Birds caught in them have 


had much ado to get away - the ſame thing is aftirmed of the 
Spiders which are found in the Bermndez, Iflands inhabited 
by the Engliſh : It is probable they are of the ſame kind. 


FLYING-TITGER. 


| farms is another Inſet called by ſome the Fliing-Tyger, 
| becauſe its body is chequer'd with ſpots of ſeveral co- 
lours, as the Tyger is - It is about the bigneſs of the horned 


Beetle - The head is ſharp, and hath two great eyes as green 


and ſparkling as an Emerald - his mouth is arm'd with two hard 
hooks extreamly ſharp, with which he holds faſt his prey, 
while he gets qut the ſubſtance of it: The whole body is co 
ver'd with a hard and ſwarthy cruſtineſs, which ſerves him for 
armor : Under his wings, which are alſo of a ſolid matter, 
there are four leſler wings which are asthin as any ſilk : Ir hath 
fix legs, each whereof hath three joynts, and they are briſtled 
with certain little prickles- In the day time he 1s continually 
catching other Inſe&s; and in the night hefits on the Tres, 
whence he makes a noile like that of the Cgales. 


BEES, and ſome other InſeCis. 


He Bees which are in the Iſlands, differ not much from 


thoſe of the Southern part of America, but both kinds 
are 
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areleſs then thoſe of Exrope : Some are grey, others of a dark 
colour, or blewiſh - theſe laſt make moſt wax-, and afford the 
beſt hony - they all have their abode in the clefts of rocks, 
and hollow Trees : their wax is ſoft, :and To black that no Ar- 
tifice can whiten it but in requital their hony is much whi- 
ter, ſweeter, and clearer then-any we have in theſe Countries : 
They may be han.iled without any danger, for they have in a 
manner no ſtings. 

There are alſo in theſe Iflands horzed Beetles or Bull-flies, 
and an infinite number of Graſ-hoppers, and Butter-flies, the 


| ſight whereof very much delights the eye. There are withall 


both on the ground, and in the air, ſeveral very troubleſome 
and dangerous Inſects, which extreamly annoy the Inhabi- 


® rants : But of theſe, and ſome other inconveniences, we ſhall 


:: give an account in the two laſt Chapters of this firſt Book. 


. & — 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of the more conſiderable kinds of Birds which may 
be ſeen in the Caribbies. 


LL the works of God ſpeak the magnificence of the 
Worker, the diſpoſal of them declares his wiſdom, the 
Earth is full of his produdtions « but we muſt acknow- 


| ledg that of all the Creatures , not endued with any thing 


above a ſenſitive life, the Birds do more loudly then any pub- 


liſh his goodneſs and Providence, and by the ſweet harmony of 


their ſinging, the aQivity of their flight, and by the lively co- 
lours and beauty of their feathers excite us to praile, and glo- 
rifie that Sovereign” Majeſty which hath ſo advantageouſly 
adorn'd and embelliſh'd them with ſo many rare perfeQions. 
Having therefore in the precedent Chapters treated of the 
Trees ; Plants , "Herbs , Fonr-footed Beaſts , Reptiles and Inſe(Fs 
which. the Caribby Iſlands do plentifully produce to furniſh 
the.Ferth, we ſhall in this Chapter deſeribe the rare Birds 
which inhabit the: Air of theſe pleaſant Countries, and enrich 
the perpetual Verdure of ſo many precious Trees wherewith 
they are crowned. | 


708-7 FREGATES. 


S ſoon as any Ships come neer theſe If}ands, ſeveral Birds 
which frequent the Sea. come to them, as if they had 
been ſent to enquire whence they came : When the Sea-men 


perceive theſe Vilitants they are fatisfi'd that it will not be long - 


cre 
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ally, thar as ſoon as they are out of the water they receive 
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ecorthey ſhall feeLand - Yet are they not to Hatter themfelye, E 
with thachupe ul chey fee them coming In great Companies; 
fr ices is one kind of them. which many times flge abow Z 
two kandred lagnes from Land. i 
Tic Frezee have beltow'd on them the name of Fregate, i} / 
Frizets, becaule of thecantinuance and lightnels of their tlight, | 
Trcic body ts about the bignels of a wild Drake's 3 but their ©? y 
Wings are very much larger, and they make their way through I y 
the air with bach {wittnels, chat In a very ſhort time they will if F 
bu aut of fight : There are ſeveral kinds asto thetr feathers; I fe 
tor ſome are al} black, orhers all grey, ſave only the belly and fr 
wings, in which chere are fome white feathers : They are cx 
celleat good at fiihing z and when they perceive a fiſh lying fo 
even with the water, they fail not, yetas it wereonly ſporting WC: 
themſclves, ro leiſe it, and immediately devour it - They bavſ&w 
a ſtrange dexterity in taking the flyzvg Fiſhes; for as foon «ff be 
they perceive that that delicate prey makes the water to rik{$ad 
2nd bubble a little, and is juſt upon the taking ot its flighe, to 
avoid the cruel purſuits of its Sea-enemies, they place them 
ſcives fo directly onthat fide on which they ſhould make they 


chem zato their Beaks, or Claws : So theſe innocent and unfor: 

tanate fiſhes, to avoid the teeth of one enemy, many times fal 

intothe claws of another who gives them no better quarter. 
The Racks which are in theSea; marid the little un-mhabited 

Iſlands are the places where theſe Birds make their abode and 1 

cheir neſts 2 'The meatof them is not muck eſteem'd; bur their 

fat is carefully kept, -it having been found by experience that itfca 


helpeth the Palſey, and allſorts of cold Gouts. : | bY 
4.8 vtUS | ea 
FAUVES. T4 :.., {Wcra 


| He Birds which the French call Fazves; that: is, Fal- *7* 
$ 7ow, by reaſon of the colour of their'back, are white 2r< 
under the belly : they are about the i bigneſs: of the »Poakſ ye 
dear, but for the moſt part ſo lean:that theyiare-valued only 
for their feathers : their feet are like thoſe offWikd-Ducks,, and 
their beaks ſharp as thoſe of. Wood-cocks : they live on'{mall if 
fiſhes, as the Frzgots do ;. but they are the. moſt ſtupidi efaiy i} 1 
Sea or Land-Fow! inthe Iſlands; for, whether/t be that-they the 
are ſoon weary of flying, or take the Ships for moving-.rocks, 


as ſoon as they perceive any one, eſpecially if it be neer night, lan, 
they immediately light in them, and ſuffer themſclves eo be RE 
taken without any trouble. diſt 
_ {tay 
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ES; J HERONS, and ſeweral other Sea and 
| River-Fowl. 


tes, © Hereare ſeen neer theſe Iſlands, and ſometimes at a great 
= £ þ diſtance from them in the Sea, certain Birds perfectly 
heir © white, whoſe beaks and feet areas red as Coral; they are ſome- 
3 whar bigger then Crows: they are conceiv'd to be a kind of 
will 9 Herons, becauſe their tails conſiſt of two long and precious 
75: feathers, by which they are diſtinguiſh'd from all other Birds 
and 9 frequenting the Sea. 
Cx: Among the Birds frequenting Rivers and Ponds there are 
in found in theſe Countries Plovers, Duckers, Moore-hens, or 
Coots, Wild-Ducks, and Wild-Geeſe; as alſo a kind of Ducks, 
{which having the whole body as white as ſaow, have their 
beaks and feet as black as may be5 and a kind of Herons of an 
admirable whiteneſs, about the bigneſs of a Pigeon, but beaked 
like a Wood-cock : they live on fiſh , and delight in ſandy 
places, and on rocks: They are much ſought after for that pre- 
cious Plume of fine Feathers, ſoft as any filk, which is had 
from them : but inaſmuch as all theſe are common in other 
places, we may forbear the deſcriptions thereof. 


CRAW-FOWEL. 
ar Here is in all theſe I{lands a large Bird which lives only 
call 2 onfiſh: itis about the bigneſs of a great Duck, and the 


tit feathers are of an Aſh-colour, and hideous to the eye : it hath 
- Walongand flat beak, a great head, ſmall eyes deep ſet in his 
head, and a neck ſhort enough, under which hangs a kind of 
craw or bag ſo big that it may contain a great pale of water : 
EFrom which deſcription we may call him the Craw-Fowl, as the 
za French have properly termed him, Grand-goſier - Theſe Birds 
are commonly found upon Trees on the Sea-ſfide, where they 
lye in ambuſh to diſcover their prey ; for as ſoon as they per- 
ceivea fiſh, as1t were between wind and water, foas that they 
have them at advantages, they fall upon it, and ſeiſe it - they 
will ſwallow down great fiſhes whole - they are alſo foatten- 
tive on their fiſhing, that having their eye continually fixt on 
the Sea whence they expect their prey, they are cafily ſhot, 
and become it themſelves to others - they are a ſtupid and me- 
lancholy kind of Bird, ſuitably to their employment : they 
areſo excellently well ſighted, that they diſcover filh at a great 
diſtance in the Sea, and above a fathom under water 3 but they 
ſtay till they be come up almoſt even with it betore they offer 
atthem : their fleſh is not to be eaten. 
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CODOT. 


He Iſlands called the Yirgzns are of the Caribbies the be 
furniſhed with abundance of Sea and Land-Fow!l: | 
beſides the forementioned , whereof they have good ſtor# 
there is a kind of Coot, or Moor-hen, admirable for the beau 
of its feathers - they are no bigger then Pigeons, but hay 
much longer beak of a yellow colour, are higher ſer, and the 
legs and feet are of a bright red - the feathers of the bag 
wings and tail are of a ſhining carnation intermixt with gre 
and black, which ſerves for a foil to ſet off the beauty of i 
other colours - Under the wings and on the belly their tf 
thers are of a golden yellow : their neck and breaſts are ady 
ned with a delightful mixture of all the colours they ha 
about their bodies; and their head, which is very ſmall, ai 
beſet with two little ſparkling eyes, is crowned with a tuft 
ſeveral little feathers of ſeveral pleaſant colours. 


FLAMMANS. 


He Ponds and fenny places which are not much freque# 

ted are the retreats of ſeveral great and beautiful Bir 

about the bigneſs of wild Geeſe, and of the ſame figure wi 
thoſe which the Dutch call Lepelaer, from the form of the 
beak, which hath the reſemblance of a ſpooz : They have la 
necks, and their legs are of ſuch length, that their bodies a 
about three foot from the ground : But they differ as toc 
Jour , inaſmuch as when they, are young their feathers : 
white, as they grow it becomes of a murrey colour, and whe 
they are old of a bright carnation ; from which colour tt 
French took occaſion to call them Flammans : There are 
theſe Birds ſeen neer Mortpelier in France, which have the loj 
er part of their body and under their wings of a carnation 
lour, the upper part black - there are in like manner in the 
I{lands ſome that have a mixture of black and white feathers 
their wings. WOITEY, 
They are ſeldom ſeen but in great companies , and' thei 
hearing and ſmelling is ſo perfe&, that they ſmell the Hunt 
men and Fire-arms at a great diſtance : To avoid all ſurprik 
they pitch in open places, and in the midſt of Fens, whenc 
they may ata great diſtance perceive their enemies z and ther: 
Is always one of the party upon the guard while the reſt ar 
ſearching in the waters for their livelihood 3 and as ſoon as he 
hears the leaſt noiſe, or perceives a man, he takes his flight, and 
gives a cry for a ſignal to the reſt to tollow him : when tt: 
Hunts-men who frequent Hiſpaniola would kill ſome of theſe 
Birds, which are there very common, they take the wind of 
them, 
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them, that the ſmell] of the powder may not eaſily be carry*d 
to them, then they cover themſelves with an Ox-hide, and 
creep on their hands and feet till they come to a place whence 
'they may. be ſure to kill.  By-this flejght theſe. Birds, who 
.are-accuſtomed to' ſee the' wild Oxen that come out of the 
Mountains to the watering-places below, become the prey of 
-the Huntſ-men. They are commonly fat, and a delicate 
meat: Their ſkins are kept, which afe cover'd with a ſoft 
down, to be put'ro the ſame' uſes as thoſe of Swans and 
Vultures. te) 


SWAL LOW of America. 


Ome years ſince: there was brought to a curious Perſon 
g living at Rochel a Bird about the bigneſs of a Swallow,and 
like-it, ſaving that the two great feathers of the tail were a 
little ſhorter, andthe beak turn'd downwards like a Parrot's, 

-and the fect like a Duck's : It was black, fave only that un- 
der the belly there: was a little white like our Swallows ; in 
fine it was ſo like them, that it may well be called the Swal- 
low of America, We have aſlign'd it a place among the Sea 
and River-fowl, inaſmuch as its feet diſcover its ſubſiſtence by 
the waters. And in regard it is ſo rare a Bird that no Author 
that we know- of hath ſpoken of it, we thought fit to-give a 
Sculp- of it, the draught whereof was taken from the living 
Bird. | | 


L 4ND-FOIWL. 


Eftdes all theſe Birds, which have their fubſiſtence out of 
the Sea, Rivers and Ponds, there are in theſe Iflands a- 
bundance of Partridges, Turtles, Ravens, and Wood-quiſts, 
which make a ſtrange noiſe in the Woods : There are alſo 
three ſorts of Hens ; Goa, ordinary Hens, ſuch as are in thefe 
parts ; others, like Turkies 3 others,a kind of Pheaſants,which 
are called Pzntadoes, becauſe they are as it were painted with 
colours, and have about them ſmall points like fo many eyes 
on a dark ground-work. | | 
There are alſo Black-birds, Feldivars, Thruſhes, and Horto- 
lans, in a manner like thoſe of the ſame name among us. 
As to the other Birds which are peculiar to the Foreſts of 
the Caribbies, there are ſo many kinds, and thoſe fo richly a- 
dorned, that it muſt be acknowledg'd, that if they are not 


lo comparable to thoſe of Exrope, as to their finging, they very 

p much excell them in the bravery of their feathers 3 as will ap- 

& | pear by the deſcriptions we ſhall make of ſome of the more 
conſiderable, 
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ARRAS. 


He 4rras are a kind of Birds extremely.beautiful, aboy 

the bigneſs of a Pheaſant, [bur as to the oguec of the bs 
dy they are like Parrots: They have all heads big enough 
ſprightly and ſtedfaſt eyes, crooked beaks, and a long tail can 
fiſting of very fine feathers of ſeyeral colours, according ty 
the diticrence of the Hlands where they are-bred. - There ar 
ſome have their heads, the upper part of the neck, and th 
back, of a bright ſky-colour, the belly, the lower part of th 
neck, and the wings of a pale yellow, and the tail all red : ( 
thers have almoſt all the body of a flame-colour, ſave thy 
they bave in their wings ſome feathers which are yellow,azr 
and red. There are yet others have all their parts diverſify 
with a mixture of red, white, blew, green and black, thati 
five lively colours, making a delightful enamell : They con 
monly flye in companies : A man would think them very « 
ring and confident ; for they are not ſtartled at the diſchary 
ing of guns, and if the firſt ſhot hath not hurt them, they wi 
continue in the ſame place for a ſecond : but this confidencei 
attributed rather to a natural ſtupidity then courage. The 
are caſily tam'd, and may be taught to ſpeak, but their tongue 
are too thick to do-it ſo plainly as the other kinds of Parrot; 
to wit the Cazides, and ordinary fort of Parrots, call'd by th 
French Perrzgzes. They are ſuch enemies to cold, that the 
are hardly brought over Sea alive. 


CANIDES. N 

He Canides are much about the ſame Bygneſs with th: 

precedent, but of a much more beautiful plumage, an 
therefore the more eſteem'd. Monſieur dx Montel, who hat| 
made many Voyages into America, and viſited all the Ifland 
and ſaw one of them in that ef Coraſſao, gives us this account 
of it. © It deſerves to be numbred, ſaith he, among the mol 
© beautiful Birds in the world. I took ſo particular notice c 
© 1t, having had of them in my hands many times, that I have 
<* the Idzas of it ſtill freſh in my memory. Under the belly, 
< wings, and neck, it was of a waving Aurora-colour, the back 
* and one half of the wings of a very bright ſky-colour, the 
«© tail and greater feathers of the wings were mixt with a 
* ſparkling carnation, diverſify'd with a ſky-colour, as upon 
* the back a graſs-green and a ſhining black, which very much 
* added to the gold and azure of the other plumage : But the 
*© moſt beautiful part was the head, cover'd with a murrey 
* down, checquer'd With green,yellow,and a pale blew, which 
*reach'd down wavingly to the back : The eye-lids = 
white, 
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« white, and the apple of the eye yellow and red as a Ruby ſet 
«;jn Gold : it had upon the head a certain tuft or cap of fea- 
*« thers of a Vermilionred, ſparking like a lighted coal, which 
© was encompals'd by ſeveral other lefler feathers of a pear] 
&* colour. 3 

< If it were recommendable for all theſe extraordinary or- 
© naments, it was much more for its familiarity and innocency ; 
« for though it hd a crooked beak, and that the claws with 
& which he held his meat and brought it to his beak were ſo 
«ſharpas to take away whatever it faſtened on, yet was it ſo 
© tame as to play with little Children and never hurt them ; 
& 1nd when one took him into his hand, he fo contracted his 
<« claws, that the ſharpneſs of them could not befelt : He had 
&* this quality of a dog, that he would lick with his ſhort and 
© thick «tongue thoſe who made much of him and'gave him 
< ſomething he liked, put his head to their cheeks tokiſs and 
© careſs them, and exprefling his acknowledgments by a thou- 
<and pretty inſinuations, he would ſuffer himſelf to be put 
© into what poliure one would, and took a certain pleaſure in 
& diverting thoſe he thought his friends : But as he was mild 
© ind tractable to thoſe who were kind to him, ſo was he as miſ- 
* chievous and irreconcileable to ſuch as had injur'd him, and 
* he could diſtinguiſh them from others, and make them feel the 
* ſharpnels of his beak and claws. | 

* He ſpoke the Dutch, Spaniſh and Indzar Language, and in 
© the laſt he ſung Airs as a natural Idiar : He alſo imitated 
©the cries of all forts of Poultry and other creatures about the 
* houſe: hecalid all his friends by their names and firnames,' 
© flew to them as ſoon as he ſaw them, eſpecially when he was 
* hungry : If they had been abſent, and that he had not ſeen 
* thema long time, he expreſs'd his joy at their return by cer- 
*taln merry .notes : when he had ſported himſelf till chey 
* were weary of him, he went away, and perch'd himſelf on 
the top of the houſe, and there he talk'd, ſung, and play'd a 
*thouſand tricks, laying his feathers in order, and dreſſing 
* and cleaning himſelt with his beak : He was eafily kept; for 
*notonly the bread commonly uſed in that Ifland, bur all the 
*fruits and roots growing there, were his ordinary food; and 
** when he had more given him then he needed, he carefully 
* }aid up the remainder under the leaves wherewith the houſe 
© was covered, and took it when he had need. In a word, I 
** never ſaw a more loving or more amiable Bird : 'Twas a Pre- 
© ſent for any Prince if he could have been brought over the 
*Sea. This Bird had been brought from the Caribby l{lands 
* to Monſ. Rodenborck then Governour of the Fort and Dutch 
* Colony, which is in the Ifland of Coraſſao, 
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PARROTS. 


N all theſe Iſlands almoſt there are Parrots, which the Indi. 


ans in their Language call Kowlehxec, and they are ſeen in Þ 


companies like Starelings : 'The Hunts-men rank them amon 
the Wild-fowl, and think not their pains and powder ill ſpent 
to kill them; for they are as good and as fat as any Pullet, 
eſpecially when they are young, and have corn and fruits to 
feed upon : their bigneſs and plumage differs according to the 
diflerence of the Iſlands, inſfomuch that the ancient Inhabi- 


tants know by their bulk and. feathers what places they were | 


bred in. | 

There 1s an admirable kind of them in one of the Iſlands 
called the Virgins : they are no bigger then that Bird which 
the Latines call Vpupa, the Engliſh a Whoope, and almoſt of the 
fame figure : But their feathers are of ſuch a ftrnnge diverſity 
of colours, as extreamly pleaſes the eye : they are apt to ſpeak 
very diſtintly, and imitate whatever they hear. 


PAR AQUITOES. 


He Paraquitoes are a ſmall kind of Parrots, no bigger 
then Black:birds, nay ſome exceed not the bulk of a 
Sparrow : They are all green, ſave that under the belly and 
the extremities of the wings and tails they are a little yellow- 
iſh: they are taught to ſpeak and whiſtle, but retain ſomwhat 
of their wildneſs; for they will bite hard if they be angred : If 
they can get looſe they will into the Woods,where they ſtarve; 
for being taken young and kept in Cages where they have their 
meat made ready for them, taey cannot pitch on thoſe Trees 
which bear food fit for them. 


TREMBLO. 


I'N ſome li{lJands, eſpecially Gardeloupe, there is a little Bird 

called Trembloftrom its perpetual trembling, or ſhaking of 
the wings, whichit a little opens 3 it 1s about the bigneſs of a 
Quail, the feathers of a darker grey then the Lark. 


SPARROW of America. 


He Iflands of Tabago and Barboudos, being the more Sou- 
| therly of all the Carzblzes , are furniſhed with ſeveral 

forts of beautiful Birds not to be found inthe more Northerly - 
pong the reſt there is one no bigger then a Sparrow is very 
remarkable for the beanty of its —_— tor his head, neck 


and back are of ſo bright and ſpar 


linga red, that when a man 
hath 
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might be taken even at a {mall diſtance for a lighted coal : Un- 
der the wings and belly he 1s of Sky-colour, and the feathers 


| of the wings and tail are of a dark red, chequer'd with little 


white points diſpos'd at an equal diſtance one from another, 
which have the figure of the apple of his eye: he hath alſo the 
beak and note of the Sparrow, and therefore we thought fitto 
call him the Sparrow of America. 


EAGLE of Orinoca. 


| "T =- croſſes over from the Continent a kind of large 


Bird, which may be ranked among the chiefeſt of the 
Birds of Prey that are in the Caribbzes : The firſt Inhabitants of 
Tabago call'd him the Eagle of Orinoca, becauſe he is about the 
bigneſs, and differs not much in figure from the Eagle, and that 
this Bird, who 1s but a Paſſenger 1n that I{land,is commonly ſeen 
neer the great River of Orinoca, in the Southerly part of Ame- 
rica: All his feathers are of a light grey marked with black 
ſpots, ſave that the extremities of his wings and tail are yel- 


| low : he hath a quick and piercing fight : his wings are very 
| long, his flight ſteady and ſwift, conſidering the weight of his 


body - he feeds on other Birds, on which he furiouſly. faſtens 
his tallons, and having maſter'd them he tears them in pieces, 
and devours them: yet doth he ſhew ſo much generofity that 
he never ſets upon the weaker fort, and ſuch as are not able to 
defend themſelves ; but heengages only againſt the Arras, the 
Parrots, and all thoſe which as himſelf are armed with crooked 
beaks, and ſharp tallons: Nay it hath been obſerv'd, that he 
falls not on his game while it is on the ground, or lodgd ina 
Tree, but ſtays till it hath taken its flight, that he may engage 
it in the open air with equal advantage. 


MANSFENT. 


He Mazsfeny is alſo a kind of ſmall Eagle, which, as the 
other, lives by prey, but hath net the courage of the fore- 
mentioned;for his hoſtility is only againſt Wood-Quiſts, Doves, 
Chickens, and other lefler Birds, which are not able to op- 
pole him. 
There are moreover in theſe Iflands abundance of other Birds 
of different kinds, whereof moſt have yet no names among the 
foreign Inhabitants of thoſe parts. 


COLIBRY. 


E will conclude this _ of the Caribbian Fowl, with 
an account of the Colzbry, or as it is otherwiſe com- 
monly 
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a luſtre, that it looks as if it were gilt: The Male hath a little 


monly called by Engliſh Writers the Humming-Bird, a Bird ad. 
mirable for its beauty, bulk, ſweet ſcent, and manner ot life; 
for being the leaſt of all Birds, he gloriouſly confirmes the 
ſaying of Pliny, that, Natura nuſquam magis quam in minimis 
tota eſt : Nature is ever greateſt in its leaſt productions. Some 
of theſe Birds are no bigger bodied then ſome of the greater 
ſorts of Flies : Some are of fo beautiful a plumage; the neck, 
wings and back repreſent the Rain-bow, which the Ancient 
call'd Iris, the Daughter of Admiration : There are others 
have ſuch a bright red under their neck, that at a diſtance one 
would think ir were a Carbuncle : The belly and under the 
wings are of a gilt- yellow , the thighs as green as an Emerald, 
the feet and beak as black as poliſh Ebony, and the two littl: 
eyes are two Diamonds ſet-in an oval of the colour of bur. 
nifh'd {tee} : The head is of a graſs-green, which gives it ſuch 


tuft, in which may be ſeen all the colours which enamel that 
little body, the miracle of the feather'd Commonwealth, and 
one of the rareſt produftions of Nature : He lets fall and 
raiſes up when he pleaſes that little creſt of feathers wherewitt 
the Author of Nature hath fo richly crowned him, nay al 
- plumage is more beautiful and ſhining then that of th j. 
emale. | 
If this Bird be miraculous as to his bulk and plumage, heilll © 
noleſs as to the activity of his flight, which is ſuch, that pre 
portionably the greateſt Birds make not their way through thi 
air with to much torce, and make not ſo loud anoiſe as this lt 
tle Colibry does by the agitation of wings 3 for a man wouk 
think it a little whirle-wind rais'd of a ſudden in the air, and 
blowing in his ears : And in regard he takes a'pleaſure to fly: 
neer thoſe who paſs by, he ſometimes by his ſudden ſurprit: 
frightens thoſe who hear him before they ſee him. | 
Helives only on the Dew which he ſucks from the Flower 
of Trees with his tongue, which is much longer then his beak 
and hollow as a ſmall reed, and about the bigneſs of a {mal 
needle: He 1s very ſeldom ſeen'on the ground, nor yet ſtan 
ing on the Trees , but ſuſpended in the air , neer the Tre 
whence he hath his nouriſhment - He is born up by a gentl 
agitation of his wings, andin the mean time he draws to hinſſ<c,, 
the dew which ſtays longeſt at the bottom of the flowers half, 
blown: *Tis pleaſant to look on him in that poſture : Forſc 
ſpreading abroad his little creſt, a man would think he hadonjc< 
his head a crown of Rubies, and all ſorts of precious ſtones: 
and the Sun adding ſomewhat to the natural Juſtre of his plus þ 
mage makes him look as if he were a compoſition of prectouwhc j;, 
{tones animated, and flying in the air : In thoſe places wheres 
there are moſt Cotton-treesis commonly the greateſt ſtore of &, 
Colibris, & 
Though 
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Fe Though his plumage loſe much of its beauty when he is 
d& BW dead, yer is there ſo much left,that ſome Ladies have worn them 
© WM forPendants : Nay ſome have imagined they became them bet- 
he ter then any otherx."! | | 
"WH This miraculous Bird is not only extreamly delightful as to 
ne W his colours, but there is one kind of it which having recreated 
er WW cheeye, fatisfies alſo the noſtril by the ſweetneſs of his ſcent, 
kB which is like that of the fineſt Muſk and Amber. 
nts He commonly makes his neſt under a ſmall branch of ſome 
er  Orange-tree, or Cotton-tree, and as it muſt be proportiona- 
one W ble to the ſmallneſs of his bulk, he ſo covers it among the leaves, 
and fo induſtrioufly ſecures it apainſt the injuries of the wea- 
ther, that it isin a manner imperceptible : he is ſuch an excel- 
lent Architeq, that to prevent his being expos'd to the Eaſter] 
and Northerly Winds, which are the ordinary winds in choſs 
parts, he places his neſt towards the South : Ic confiſts on the 
out-fide of little ſtrings taken-from a Plant called Pzte, and 
wherewith the Indians make their cordage : Theſe little ſtrings 
or filaments are as ſmall as a mans hair, but much ſtronger : 
He ties them and weaves them one into another ſo-cloſely 
about the little forked branch which he hath choſen for the 
 perpetuation of his ſpecies, that the neſt being thus among the 
KW lcaves, and hanging under the branch, 1s, as we ſaid before, both 
.W out of ſight and out:of danger : Having made it ſtrong and 
© fortifid tt on the out-ſide with theſe filaments, and by ſome lit- 
tle bits of bark and ſmall herbs interlaced one within another 
by a miraculous artifice, he furniſhes it within with the fineſt 
Cotton, and the Down of certain little feathers ſofter then any 
filk : The Female commonly lays but two egges which are 
oval, about the bigneſs of a Pea or ſmall Pearl. 

To what is aboveſaid we ſhall add the account-given of it 
by our noble Traveller (du Morntel) in his familiar Relations to 
Ja friend of his- © There are, ſaith he, ſometimes found the 
* neſts of the Colzbris under the branches of thoſe Plants of To- 
* bacco which are ſuffered to grow as high as they can for ſeed. 
* I remember a Negro of ours ſhew'd me one of them, which 
* was very neatly faſhioned, under one of thoſe branches : Nay 
* being in S. Chriſtophers, an Engl;ſh-man ſhew'd me one of them, 
genDUS® which was faſtened to one of the Reeds that ſuſtain'd the co- 
to hing<c veringofa Fut. Ifaw alſo one of theſe neſts, together with 
s hall the egges, which was faſtened to a branch that had been cur 
 : FAI}® off to adorn the Cloſet of acurious perſon, who had alſo the 
hadolÞ*<© Male and Female dried and preſerv'd entire; and there it 
tones; * was that I attentively conſidered both the Neſt and Bird 3 and 
1s plu having admired the operations of Divine Providence in that 
reciOW}6 lictle creature, how could Llefs then be aſtoniſh'd at the mira- 
wherÞ cylous Architeture of the Neſt, which though built with 
tore Of*an unexpreflible artifice), was nevertheleſs performed ovly 
ws * with his little beak ? There 
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Colony at Coraſſao. . Gas ot. tity 
It might haply be here expeQed we ſhould ſpeak of the ſing. 
ing of this Bird, and that; having entertain'd the ſighe with it, 
beauty, and the ({melling with its ſcent, it'fhould alfo ſatisfie the 
ear with its harmonious muſick :. Some aftirm' that there. is x 
kind of them that ſings at a certain ſeaſon of the year : Bur iti 
probable that what is called the finging of the Colibry, is only 
a little noiſe like that of the Cgale, which-is always the ſame 
note. But though it ſhould not.ſing at all, itis endued with fg 
many other extraordinary advantages of Nature, that it may 
be ranked among the moſt , beautiful, and moſt excellent off 
Birds. | | +2 w5 
Thoſe who have liv'd at Braſi/ do unanimouſly affirm, that® 
there is in thoſe parts a little Bird called Gonambnch, of a ſhi 
ning white colour, whoſe body is no bigger then that of a Hor: 
net, and as to a clear and diſtin& note 1s nothing inferiour to 
the Nightingale : It's poſſible it may be a kind of Colibry, as in 
deed ſome do make it; yet 1s it not comparable, either as to 
beauty of feathers or ſcent, and other tranſcendent qualities, to 
that whoſe deſcription we have here made. LY 
Thoſe have come neerer the mark who have affirmed that 
this maſter-plece of Nature is a kind ofthoſe little Birds, which 
ſome Indians call Guaraciaba, or Guacariga, that is toſay, Sun- 
beam, and Guaracigaba, that is, Hair of the Sun: The Spani- 
ards call it Tomineios, foraſmuch as having put one of ther 
with his neſt into a pair of Scales wherewith gold is weigh'd 
it commonly weighs not above two of thoſe little weights, 
which the ſame Spaniards call Tomnos, that is, four and twen 
ty grains. | 
Some have been of opinion that ſome of theſe excellent Co 
/ libris were at firſt Flies, which were afterwards transform'd 
into Birds : Others have written that the Caribbians called 
theſe Birds Rezatr, or New-borr, becauſe they \leep one hall 
ot the year, as the Dormice do, and that they awake in the 
Spring, recovering as It were a new life with that delightful fi 
ſeaſon of the year : Nay there are ſome affirm, that when theſ u 
leaves fall they thruſt their little beaks into the trunks of the} 4 
Trees, and there remain immoveable, and as it were dead, for V 
ſix moneths, till the earth puts on a new livery of flowers : But E 
theſe are frivolous ſtorics grounded on conjectures, which mayſj 
be touch'd by the way, but not admitted to any competion 
with the true account we give of our Colzbry. | = 
We will conclude this Chapter with a thing worthy obſer- 
vation, which yet happens not in other parts, unleſs haply N 
Guit), 
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Guiny, as Linscot reporteth : It 1s the wonderful inſtin&t which 
God hath beſtow'd on all the ſmaller ſorts of Birds in America, 
to preſerve their ſpecies 5 inalmuch as there being in the 


Woods a kind of Jong Snakes green and ſmall, which crawling - 


up the Trees night wriggling themſelves from branch to 
branch devour the egpes of the Birds, which they are extream- 
ly greedy of : to prevent the coming of theſe to their neſts, all 
the lefler Birds, which are not ſo well beaked as to make their 
party good againſt theſe enemies, make their neſts at the fork- 
ed endof cergam fmall filaments, which like Ivy growing on 
the ground crawl up the Trees, and being come to the top, 
and not able to get any higher, fall down again, and ſometimes 


| reach two or three fathom below the branches. At the very 
| excremity of theſe ligaments or filaments, by the French called 
© Lienes, the Birds faſten their neſts with ſuch ſtrength and in- 
Z duſtry, that a man cannot ſufficiently admire either the materi- 
t& alsor workmanſhip of thoſe little hanging edifices. The Par- 
| rots and other (tronger Birds make their neſts in hollow Trees, 


or uponthe boughs, as thoſe in theſe parts do; for with the ot- 
fenſive arms of their beaks and claws they are able to engage 


| their profeſs'd enemies the Snakes. 


CHAP. X VI. 
Of the Sea and River-Fiſh of the Caribbies. 


Fiſh of theſe Iſlands as fo ample a ſubje& might re- 
quire : but having already given an account of the 


WW ſhall not promiſe ſoexa@ and full a Hiſtory of the 


| accommodations of theſe happy Countries, as to the Land, the 


order of cur Deſign requires that we ſhould now ſpeak of the 
produGtions of the Sea which encompaſs them, and the Rivers 
that run through them. The buſineſs therefore of this Chap- 
ter ſhall be to give a ſhort deſcription of the moſt excellent 
Fiſhes wherewith they are plentifully furniſh'd, inorder to the 
ſubfiſtance of men ; that the confideration thereof may work 
in us the deepeſt acknowledgments imaginable of that Provi- 
dence which hath diſplay'd its miracles in the deep waters, as 
well as onthe dry land; and conſequently that it is juſt that the 
Heavens and the Earth ſhould praife him, the Sea and whatever 


moves therein. 
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FLYING-FISHES. 


"Hereare ſome who think what is ſaid of the Flying-Fiſhes 
a pure fiction, though confirmed by the relations of ma- 
ny famous Travellers : But what opinion ſoever they may haye 
thereof who believe only what they have ſeen, its a certain 
truth, that as ſoon as Ships have paſs'd the Cararzes, thence tg 
the [{lands of America, there are often ſeen riſing out of the Sea 
great numbers of Fiſhes which flye about the height of a Pike 
above the water, and neer a hundred paces diſtance, but no 
more, in regard their wings are dried by the Sun: They are 
ſomewhat like Herrings, but have a rounder head, and they are 
broader on the back: their wings are like thoſe of a Bat, which 
begin a lictle below the head, and reach almoſt to the tail : It 
happens many times that in their flight they ſtrike againſt theſ 
fails of Ships, and fall even in the day time upon the Deck: 
Thoſe who have dreſs'd and eaten of them think them very 
delicate :: Their forſaking the Sea their proper Element, is oc- 
caſion'd upon their being purſu'd by other greater Fiſhes which 
prey onthem; and toavoid meeting with them they quit their 
Ul; proper Element, making a ſally into the air, and changing their 
Wii finnes into wings to eſchew the danger; but they meet witt 
WY! enemies inthe air as well as in the water ; for there are certait 
Sea-fowls living only by prey, which have an open hoſtility 
againſt them, and take them as they flye, as was ſaid in the pre: 
cedent Chapter. 


SEA-PARROTS. 


"TD Here are alfo in theſe parts certain Fiſhes ſcaled like of ; 
Carp, but as to colour are as greenas a Parrot, whence 

they are by lome called Sea-Parrots : They have beautiful and 
ſparkling eyes, the balls clear as Chryſtal, encompaſ'd by a cir 
cle argent,' which is enclos'd within another as green as an 
Emerald, of which colour are the ſcales of their backs ; fol 
thoſe under the belly are of a yellowiſh green : They have no 
teeth, but jaws above and below of a ſolid bone, whicl'is ver 
ſtrong, of the ſame colour as their ſcales, and divided into lit 
tle compartiments very beautiful to the eye : They live 

| Shell-Fifh, and with thoſe hard jaw-bones they cruſh, as be 
li tween two mill-ſtones, Oyſters, Muſcles, and other Shell-fiſh,Þ 
Jil to-get out the meat : They arean excellent kind of fiſh to' eat, 
i and fo big, that ſome of them have weigh'd above twent) 
pounds. | 
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DORADO. 


"He Dorado, by fome called the Sex-Breazs,. by others the 
'L Amber-Fiſh, 1salfo common in theſe parts : it is called Do- 
rado, becaule in the water the head of it ſeems to be of a'green 
ilt, and the reſt of the body as yellow as gold, and'azur'd, as 
a clear ſky: It takesa pleaſure in following the ſhips; -but ſwims 
ſo ſwiftly that he muſt be very dextrousthat ſhall take it either 
with the iron-hook, or long ſtaff with the caſting-net at the 
end of it, which are the inſtruments wherewith Sea-men are 
wont to take great fiſhes : Nor cana man imagine a fiſh better 
furoiſh'd tor ſwimming then this; for he hath the fore-patt of 
the head ſharp,; the back briſtled with prickles reaching to the 
tall, which 1s forked, two fins of each fide of the head, and 
as many under the belly, ſmall ſcales, and the whole body of a 
figure rather broad then big, all which give him a ſtrange com- 
mand of the waters : ſome .of them are about five foot in 
length ; Many account the meat of this fiſh, though a little 
dry, as pleaſant to the taſte as that of a Trout or Salmon, fo 
the dryneſs of it be correQed with a little good ſauce : When 
the Portugues (ce theſe Dorados following their Ships, they ſtand 
) on the Bow-ſprit with a line jn their hand, at the end whereof 
there is only a piece of white linen faſten'd tothe hook without 
any other bait, by 
| BONITE. 

4k | Hereis another Fiſh which commonly follows the Ships, 
called a Borzte : It is big, and hath much meat abour it, 
and about two foot in length : The ſkin of it ſeems tobe of a 
very dark green, and whitiſh under the belly : It hath ſcales 
only on both fides, and there only two ranks of very little ones 
along a yellowiſh line, reaching from one fide to the other, be- 
ginning at the head to the tail, which is forked - It 1s taken 
with great hooks caſt out on the ſides of the Ship z which may 
| be done without any hindrance to the Voyage : This Fiſh is as 
greedy as the Cod, and taken with any baits, even with the 
entrails of other fiſh: He is more common in the main Sea. 
{then on the Coaſts, and very good meat-eaten freſh ; bur 
much more delicate having lain a little while in Pepper. ard 
Salt before it be dreſs'd ; Some conceive this to be the ſame 
'{ fiſh with another call'd by the French Thor, which is common 

on all the Coaſts of the Mediterranear Sea. 
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NEEDLE-FESH. 


"EL Rereis aFiſh withour ſcales, four foot or rhereabouts4n 
2X. length, called the Needle-Fiſh + The head of It is ſharp, 
a fogtor better in length, the eyes large and ſhming, and e- 
cowpaſs'd with'a red circle: The ſkin of his bark 1s ſtreaked 
with blew and green lines, and thatunder the belly 1s white in- 
termixt with red : It hath eight fins 'which ſomwhat incline'tg 


| | 

yellow, anda very ſharp tail, whence probably it'came ro'be}W x 
ſo.called, as'the figure of the head gave the Dutch occaſion } 
ro:name It Tabac-pype, that 1s, Tobacco-pipe. 1 ob = F 
- The Coaſts of theſe Iſlands are furniſhed alſo with Caranewal | 
and Anllets, which come ſometimes into the freſh waters, and x 
are taken in the Rivers; as alſo Reck-Frſhes, which are red 11-M d 
tcrmixt with ſeveral other colours : Fhey are called RockM fl 
Fiſhes, becauſe they are taken neer.the Rocks. There are alſo: T 
kind of fiſh called Negroes, or Sea-Devzls, which are large, aid tl 
have ablack ſcale, but their meat is white and excellent good;W a 
and an'infinite number of Fiſh, which for the moſt part diffaW is 
from thole ſeen in Exrope, and have yet no names among us. i tv 
; Nor are the Rivers behind hand'in ſupplying the Inhabitants ca 
of theſe I{lands with abundance of excellent Fiſh: and if we may ſti 
bring ſmall things into competition-with great, they are pro-WW w 


portionably to their extent as plentiful thereof as the Sea it {tlf, 
*Tis true, there are not any Pikes or Carpes, nor ſome other 
fiſh which are common in theſe parts; bur there is great ſtore 
of others which are known only to the Indians, and whered 
{ome are not 'much different as to figure from ours. 


 — 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Sea-Monſters found intheſe Iſlands. 


among the Whales all ſuch-as are of extraordinaryare 

bigneſs, as they have comprehended under the name ofgeſt 
Monſters all thoſe that are of a hideous ſhape, or living by prej 
are the deſtructive Inhabitants of the Waters, as Lyons, Bears ſjrou 
Tygers, and other wild beaſts are of the Earth : We ſhallſſ|thei 
treat in this Chapter of both, that is of all thoſe which are ofſſ|tcac 
a prodigious bulk, or dreadful as to their ugly ſhapes, or to be 
feared by reaſon of the miſchief done by them : So that we 
mult for a time deſcend into the abyſles of the Main, where 
there are creeping things inunmerable, as the royal Prophet __ 

an 


A | == who have writ the Hiſtory of Fiſh have ranke(blo 
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and both ſmall and great Beaſts ; and after we have contemplated 
the works of the Lord therein, nfeup again to celebrate his 
mercy towards the Children of Men. 


«dM - A Mong the'Sea-Monſters that which the French call L' Epa- 
In- don (aword figmfyinga ſhort ſword) is one of the moſt 


to remarkable :*4t' hath at the end- of the upper Ja\y a defenſive 
be weapon, about the breadth of a great Courtelas, which hath 
ion MM hatd/and ſharp teeth on both ſides -* Theſe defenfives in ſome 
of them' are about five foot in length; and about fix inches 
broad at the -lower' end, and palizadoed with twenty fever 
whiteand ſolid teeth in each rank, and the bulk of their bo- 
dies bears a porportion' thereto : The' head of this monſter is 
flat” and hideous to behold, being of the figure of a heart : 


the water which they had ſwallowed : They have, no ſcales, but 
a greyiſhſ{kin on the back, and a white under the belly, which 
is rough like a file : They bave-ſeven fins, two of cach fide, 
two on the back, and that which ſerves them for : tail : Some 


ſtility between them and the Whale, which they many times 
wound to death. F = 


MARSOUINS. 


He Marſoiins are the Sea-Hogs, or Porpoſes, which go to- 
gether in great companies, and ſporting themſclves leap 
up above the water, and following all of them as many as are 
together the ſame courſe : They many times of themſelves 
come neerenough to theſhips, and ſuch as are dextrous do now 
arid then take ſome of them : Their meat is of a dark colour ; 
the fatteſt have not above an inch or two of fat : They have 
a ſharp ſnout, a very broad tail, greyiſh ſkin, and a hole upon 
he top of their heads, through which they breathe and caſt 
out! water: They grunt almoſt like the Land-Swine: Their 
blood is hot, and their entrails like thoſe of a Pig, and they 
inarſtare much of the ſame taſte 3 but their meat is of hard di- 
ne ofÞigeſtion. 
preſſ} There is another kind of Porpoſes which have the ſnout 
Zear; round and hollow, and from the reſemblance there is between 
 ſhallfitheir heads and the frocks of Friers, ſome call them onks- 
arc offteads, and Sea-Monks. 


to be 
at we | | 
where | REQUIEM, 
faith, | q 

and 


Tliey have neer their eyes two vents at which they caſt out 


call them Saw-fiſhes 3 ſome Emperors, becauſe there is an ho- - 
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REQUIEM. . 


He Requiem, otherwiſe called the Shark-Fiſh, is a kind of 
Sea-Dog or Sea-Wolf, the moſt devouring of all Fiſhes, 
and the moſt greedy of mans fleſh : He is much to be feared by 
ſuch as go a ſwimming © He lives altagether by prey, and com- 
monly follows the ſhips to feed onthe falth caſt out of them in- 
to the ſea. Theſe Monſters ſeem to be of a yellowiſh colour.in 
the water - Some of them are of an. unmeaſurable length and fl | 
bigneſs, and ſuch as are able to cut. a, man in two at one bite: 
Their ſkin is rough, and there are made of it ſoft files to poliſh 
wood : Their heads areflat, andthe opening of their mouthjy 
not juſt before the ſnout, but underit : Whence it comes, tha 
to faſten on their prey they are forc'd to turn their bellies a 
moſt upwards ; Their teeth are very ſharp and very broad, 
being jagged all about like a Saw : Some of them have thre: 
or four ranks of theſe in each jaw-bone: Theſe teeth lye wit 
inthe gums, but they make them ſufficiently appear when then 
!3 occalion. ; ; 

Theſe cruel Sea-Dogs are attended by two or three {mal 
fiſhes, and ſometimes more, which go before them with ſud 
ſwiftneſs, and ſo regular a motion, that they either advance 
halt more or leſs according as they perceive the Requzems do 
Some call them Rambos, and Pilerims, and the French Mari 
ners, the Requzems Pilots, inaſmuch as thoſe ſmall fiſhes ſeem tc 
be their convoys : They are not much above a foot in length 
and of a proportionable bigneſs : But their ſcales are beautifie 
with ſo many pretty and lively colours, that it might be ſaid 
they were encompafs'd which chains of Pearl, Coral, Ey 
rald, and other precious ſtones : A man can hardly be weary of 
looking on them in the water. 

It is in like manner affirmed, that the Whale where-ever ſhe 
goes hath marching before her alittle fiſh like a Sea-Gudge, 
which from that ſervice is called her Guide : The Whale fol 
lows him, ſuffering her ſelf to be led and turn'd as eaſily as thi 
Rudder cauſes the Ship to turn about; and in requital of thi! 
ſervice, whereas whatever elle enters into the horrid Chaos dF" 
this Monſters throat is immediately loſt and devour'd, this lit" 
tle fiſh makes it his retiring, and his reſting place 3 and whilf'©© 
he Ilyes there a {leep the Whale ſtirs not, butas ſoon as he get 
out ſhe preſcntly tollows him: and if it happen the ſaid fi 
ſhould be a little out of the way, ſhe wanders up and down 
ſtriking many times againſt the Rocks, as a Ship without 
Rudder 3 which thing Plutarch affirms that himſelf was an eye{| 
witneſs of in the Ifland of Anticyra. There is ſuch another 
friendſhip between the little Bird called the Wrer and the Cre 
codile; and that Sheil-fſh called the Naker lives in the fn a 
11.40” 
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manner with the Piznothere, and other Shell-fiſh not much ug- -;; 


like a Crab, as1s affirmed by 1oztagne, lib. 2. ca. 12. 
d of The meat of the Requiem is not good, and therefore not 
hes, eaten, unleſs it be in caſe of great neceſſity : yet is it conceiv'd 
I by Bl by ſome, that while they are young they may be tolerable meat. 
om- & Some curious perſons do carefully fave the Brains found in the 
1in- heads of the old ones, and being dried they keep it, and they 


win fay it is very good for ſuch as are troubled with the Stone or . 


and E Gravel. : 
ite: Some Nations call this Monſter T:bxroz and Twberon : But 


the French and Portuguez commonly call it Requiem, that is to 


as the Tortoiſes alſo do, or rather becauſe he foon puts to reſt 
whatever he can take: His Liver being boiled yields a great 
Wquantity of oyl very good for Lamps, and the Skin of it is 
uſed by Joyners to poliſh their work. 


REMORA. 


Eſides the Pilots before mentioned, the Requiems are many 
| times accompany d by another kind of little fiſhes called 
Mby the Dutch Sxgger, becauſe they ſtick ſo cloſe to the bellies 
of the Requiems as if they would ſuck them. The French ac- 
ount it a kind of Kewora , which name they have becauſe 
hey ſtick to the Ship as if they would ſtop their courſe : They 


ve no ſcales, but are covered with an Aſh-colour'd ſkin, 
hich is as glutinous as thoſe of Eeles. Their upper-jaw is a 
ittle ſhorter then the lower ; inſtead of teeth they have little 
Filings , ſtrong enough to break what they would ſwallow : 
heir eyes are very ſmall, of a yellow colour - They have 
ns And a certain plume as ſome other Sea-fiſhes have, but 
hat's moſt remarkable in them, is, that they have on their 
eads an oval piece made ſomewhat like a crown - 1t 1s flat 
nd ſtreaked above with ſeveral lines which make it look 
Ff thifſÞriſtly : lt is by this part that theſe fiſh ſtick ſo cloſely to the 
Ships and Requiems, that ſometimes they muſt be kill'd ere they 
an be gotten off: They are eaten ſometimes, but in cafe of 
. Meceſlity, when other better fiſh cannot be had. | 


LAMANTIN. 


F all the Sea-monſters that are good to eat, and kept for 
' Proviſion, as Salmon and Cod are in Exrope, the moſt e- 
D ©) "Fteemed in theſe Tlands is a certain fiſh by the French called La- 

antin,by the Spaniards Namantin and Manaty : It is a Monſter 
that 1n time grows to that bulk, that ſome of them are eigh- 
ten foot in length, and ſeven in bigneſs about the middle - 
tne 


ſay, Reſt, haply, becauſe he is wont to - in fair weather, 
e 


are about two foot in length, and proportionably big : They 
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of Porpoſes. 


the body : His head hath ſome reſemblance to that of a Coy, 
whence ſome took occaſion to call him the Sea-Cow : He hath 
ſinall eyes, and a thick ſkin of a dark colour, wrinkled in 
ſome places and ſtuck with ſome ſmall hairs: Being dried it 
grows ſo hard that it may ſerve for a Buckler againſt the Ar. 
rows of the Indians; nay ſome of the Savages uſe it to ward 
off the blows of their enemies when they go to fight : They 
have no fins, but inſtead thereof they have under their bellies 
two ſhort feet, each whereof bath four fingers very weak to 
ſupport the weight of ſo heavy a body ; nor hath he any other 
defenſive. This Fiſh lives on the grafs and herbage that grows 
about the Rocks, and on the ſhallow places that have not 
much abovea fathom of Sea-water. The Females are diſbur- 
then'd of their young ones mach after the ſame manner as Cows 
are, and they have two teats wherewirth they ſuckle them: 
They bring forth two at a tim?, which forſake not the old one 
till ſuch time as they have no longer need of milk, and can 
feed on the graſs as ſhe does. | : 

Of all Fiſhes there is not avy hath ſo much good meat as the 
Lamantin; for many times there needs but two or three to 
load a great Canow 3 and this meat is like that of a Land-crea- i 
ture, eating ſhort, of a Vermilion colour, not cloying or ful- 
ſom, and mixt with fat, which being melced never grows mw | 
ſty - It is much more wholſonz eaten two or three days after it 


hath been laid in ſalt then freſh : Theſe Fiſh are more common- 
ly taken at the entrance of freſh-water Rivers then in the Sea, |; 
Some highly value certain ſinall ſtones found in the heads of 
theſe Monſters,as having the vertue reduc'd to powderto cleaW , 
the Reins of Gravel. and diſſolve the Stone bred there : But a 
the Remedy being violent, I ſhould not adviſe any to uſe it T 
without the preſcription of anexperienc'd Phyſitian. # 
WHALES and other Sea-Monſters. q 0 
CUrch as Sail into theſe Iſlands do ſometimes in their CourkF - 
\ ) meet with Whales which caſt up water by their Vent toaſ Ys 


Pikes height, and commonly ſhew bur a little of their back Þ 1, 
which looks like a rock above the water. ' ms 
The Ships are alſo many times attended for a good way bjÞþ j; 
certain Monſters about the bigneſs of a Shallop, which ſeemto 
take a pleaſure in ſhewing themſelves : Some Sea-men call thenf 
Sonffiexrs, that is, Blowers, for that ever and anon theſe prodigtÞy : 
ous fiſhes put up ſome part of their head above water to take 
breath; and then they blow, and cauſe a great agitation of the 


waters with their ſharp ſnouts: Some hold them to be a kin ly: 
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SE A-DEVILS. 


N the Coaſts of theſe Iflands there is ſometimes taken by 
the Fiſhers a Monſter which is ranked among the kinds of 
$ea-Devils, by reaſon of its hideous figure ; It is about four 
foot long, and proportionably big : it hath on the back a'great 
bunch full of prickles like thoſe of a Hedg-Hog : The fkin of 
it is hard, uneven and rugped, like thar of the Sea-dog, and of 
a black colour : The head of it is flat, and on the upper part 
hath many little rifings, among which may be ſeen two little ve- 
ry black eyes : The mouth which is extreamly wide, is arm'd 
with ſeveral very ſharp teeth, two whereof are crooked and 
bent in like thoſe of a wild Boar : it hath four fins, and a tail 
broad enough, which is forked at the extremity : * But what got 
it the name of Sea-Devzl, is, that above the eyes there are two 
little black horns, ſharp enough, which turn towards his back 
like thoſe of a Ram : Beſides that this Monſter is as ugly as any 
thing canbe imagin'd, the meat of 1t, which is ſoft and fall of 


| ftrings, 1s abſolute poyſons for it cauſes ſtrange vomiting, 
| and ſuch ſwoonings as would be follow'd by death if they be 


"© not ſoon prevented by the taking of a doſe of good Mithridate, 


"E or ſomeother Antidote. 


This dangerous creature is ſought af- 


FE tcronly by the curious, who are glad to have any thing that 


| comes from it to adorn their Cloſets: And ſoit comes to pals 


that this Devil, who never brought men any profit while it 

lived, gives a little fatisfaftion to their eyes after his death, 
There is another kind of Sea-Devil, no leſs hideous thenthe 

precedent, though of another figure : The largeſt of this kind: 


"I are not much abovea foot in length from the head to the tail : 


of them is not to be eaten: They may be eaſily flayed, and the 
| P 


{ They are almoſt as much. in bredth ; but when they pleaſe 
| they ſwell themſelves up, ſo as that they ſeem to be round as 
| 1bowl: Their wide mouths are arm'dawith many little but ve- 
| ry ſharp teeth,-and inſtead of a tongue they have only a little 
! bone which is extreamly-hard : Their eyes are very ſparkling, 
{ and fo ſmall, and deep et in the head, that the ball thereof 
| can hardly be diſcerned : They have between the eyes a little 
horn which turns up, and before it a pretty big j 
| hath atthe end of it a little button : Beſides their tail, which 1s 
| lIikethe broad end of an Oar, they have two plumes, one on 
| the back which ſtands asit were upright, and the other under 
| the belly : They have alſo two tins, one of each (ide over 


ring that 


againſt the midſt of the belly, having at the extremities ſome- 
what like little paws, each whereof 1s divided into cight claws, 
which are armed with ſharp nails : their ſkin is rough,and prick- 


yall over, like that of the Requiem, ſave only underthe belly: 


Itis of a dark red colour and marked with black ſpots: the meat 


{kin 
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6 fr is another kind of Becures , by ſome called Sea-WM 7 


{kin being fill'd with Cotton or dry'd leaves, finds a place 
among rarities butit loſes much of its luſtre when the fiſh 
1s dead. 


BECUNE. 


Mong the ravenous Monſters that are greedy of mans fleſh, 
A found on the Coaſts of theſe I{lands, the Becuze is one of 
the moſt dreadful : It isin figure much like a Pike, but in length 
ſeven or eight foot, and proportionably big : Helives by prey, 
and furiouſly faſtens like a Blood-Hound on the men he per- 
ceives in the water : He carries away whatever he once faſtens 
on, and his teeth are ſo venemous, that the leaſt touch of them  - 
becomes mortal if ſome ſovereign remedy be not immediately 
apply'd to abate and divert the poyſon. | 


SEA-WOOD-COCKS. TE 


Wood-Cocks from the figure of the beak, which is ſome-M z, 
what like a Wood-Cocks bill, ſaving that the upper pare is ,, 
much longer then the lower, and that this fiſh moves both jaws 
with like facility : Some of them are ſo big and long, that they « 
are above four foot between the head and the tail, and twelve 
inches. broad neer the head, meaſuring ſile-wiſe : The head is 
ſomewhat: like that of a Swine, but enlightned by two large 
eyes which are extreamly ſhining : It hath two fins 0n the ſides, 
andunder the belly a great plume riſing higher and higher by 
degrees, like a Cocks-comb, reaching from the head almolt to 
the tail;/ which 1s divided into two parts : Befides the long and 
folid beak. it hath, for which it is remarkable among all fiſhes, 
it hath. two ſorts of horns, hard, black, and about a foot anda 
half inlength, which hang down under his throat, and are par-ſ «| 
ticular to. this kind of fiſh; and theſe he can eaſily hide in a hol-I « ( 
low place under his belly, which ſerves them for a ſheath : | ««, 
hath na ſcales, but is cover'd with a rough ſkin, which on the « { 
back isblack, onthe ſides greyiſh, and under the belly white: | « 
It may. be eaten without any danger, though the meat of it be « þ 


not ſo, delicate as that of feveral other fiſhes. «x, 
cc 4 
SEA-UVRCHIN. | *.q] 


He Fiſh found.on theſe Coaſts, and called the Sea-Urchin, I « 6 
; ' Well deſerves that, name : It is round as a ball, and fullof Þþ « n 
ſbarp prickles, for which it is feared : Some call it the 4*med Þ « (j 
F:ſ. They who take of them, having dried them, ſend them iþ *« 6 
as Preſents to the Curious, wha for rarity hang them up in their Þ © j+ 
Cloſets. —_ 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


A particular Deſcription of the Sea-Unicorn which was 
caft aſhore at the Haven of the Tortoiſe-Iſland, ir 
the Year 1644. anda pleaſant Relation, by way of Di- 
greſſ:on, of ſeveral beautiful and rare Horns brought 
lately from Davis-ſtreight ; with an account of the 
Country, and the Diſpoſitions of the Inhabitants, 


E cannot better conclude the Account we had to 
giveof the Sea-monſters, then with a deſcription of 
ſo remarkable and miraculous a Fiſh, as may juſtly 


| deſerve a particular Chapter to treat of it - It is the Sea-Uni- 
S corr, which is ſometimes ſeen in thoſe parts. There was caſt 


aſhore, in the year 1644. a prodigious one, on the Coaſt of the 


"| Tortoiſe-Iſland , neer Hiſpaniola : Monſieur du Montel, having 


been an eye-witneſs thereof, gives us this curious deſcripti- 
on of 1t. We 
_ * This UOmzcorn, faith he, was purſuing a Caraneve, 'or ſome 
* other leſſer fiſh, with ſuch earneſtneſs and imperuoſity, that 
© not conſidering that it needed a greater depth of water then 
© the other, it-ſtuck with half the body dry on a ſand-bank, 
* whence it could not' recover the deeper waters ere it was de- 
* ſtroy'd by the Inhabitants : It was about eighteen foor in' 


© length, being at the largeſt part of its body about the big- 


* neſs of a great Barrel : It had fix great fins like the ends of 
© Galley-oars, whereof two: were placed neer the gills, and 
« the other four on the ſides of.the belly at equal diſtances 
5 they were of a Vermilion red colour-: all the upper part of 
* the body was cover'd with great ſcales abont the bignels ofa 
© Crown-piece, which: were of a blew colour intermixt with 
* certain ſpangles of ſilver : neer the neck the ſcales were clo- 


| © fer, and of adark colour, ſeeming. as: it were a collar : The 


* ſcales under the belly were yellow ; the tail forked , the 


{ © head ſomewhat bigger then that of a horſe, and neer the fame 


* figure: It was cover'd witha hard and dark colour'd ſkin ; 


| © andas the Land-Unicorn hath one horn.in his forehead,” ſo 


© this Sea-Unicorn had a very fairone iftuing out of the fore- 
* part of his head,about nine foot and a half in length : it wasas 
© ſtrait as could be, and from the place whence it came out -It » 
* grew ſmaller and ſmaller to the very point, which was fo 
© ſharp, that being thruſt hard it would enter: into: wood or 
"ſtone, or ſome more! ſolid ſubſtance : It was at the place-where 
*It came. out of the head about fixteen inches abour , 'and 


*from thence to two thirds of thelength it was_like a fetew, 
” 2 "0 


Mr 
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* that the channels grew fmaller and ſmaller till they gently # 
© ended in a point, which was two inches beyond the fourth | 
© foot. All that lower part had over it an aſh-colour'd {kin, | 
* which was all over cover'd with a firall ſoft hair, ſhort a; 
<* pluſh, and of the colonr of a wither'd leaf, but under that it Þ 
© was as white as Ivory. As to the other part, which ſeemed 
* naked, it was naturally poliſh'd, of a ſhining black, marked 
ql | * with certain ſmall white and yellow firoaks, and of ſuch fo- 
| | * jidity, that a ſbarp file cou'd hardly get a little ſmall powder | 
i *from it. It had no ears ſtanding up, but two ſpacious gills, 
*as the other fiſhes : The eyes were about the bigneſs of a 
* Hens epge ; the Ball, which was of a ſky-colour enarfeil{ 
< with yetlow,was encompaisd with a certain vermilion,# hich 
© had beyond it another as clear as Chryſtal : The mouth waz 
** wide enough, and furviſhed with feveral teeth , whereof 
© thoſe before were cxrrem=ly ſharp, and thoſe towards the 
* throat in both jaws were broad, and 2 little knobbed : The 
* tongue was of a length and thickneſs proportionable, and 
© covered with a rough ſkin of a vermilion colour. What was 
1:81 * further remarkable, is, that this fiſh had up:»n the head a kind 
Wl © of crown, riſing above the ſkin about two inches, and made 
'F | 5 oval-wiſe, the extremities whereof ended in a-point. Above 
if * three hundred perſons of thar Iſland did eat of the meat of 
\'i8 **it, and that plentifully, and thought it extremely delicate :| 
wht * It was interlarded with a white fat, and being boiled it came 
F ns in fleaks like freſh Cod, but it had a much more exce!lent 
taſte, ' — ; 
** Thoſe who had ſeen this rate fiſh alive,and had with great 
* Levers broken the back of it; affirmed, that he had wade 
** prodigious atremprs to thruſt them with his horn, which he 
* curned with an inexprefſible dexterity and nimbleneſs, and Þ 
* that it he had had as much water under him as. would have 
* born him up, he would. have been too hard for them all. 
*© When the entrails were raken out, it was found that he livd F 
F rey 3 for there were within him the ſcales of ſeveral 
& kinds of fiſh. | | q 
i . * What conld be preſerv'd of this miraculous Animal, eſpe- Þ 
| WE x « cially the head; and the precious horn faſten'd in it, hung up Þ 
- | * neer two years at the Guard-houſe of the Hand, till Mon- 
{if * fieur Le Yaſſexr, the Governour of it,prefented one Monſieur | 
| © ies Traxcarts (a Gentleman of Xamtonge who had given him 
*a viſt) with-the Horn. Not long after, coming over in the 
* fame Ship with the Gentteman who had that precious rarity 
< put:upin a long Cheſt; our Ship was caft away neer the Iſland 
©*,of 'Fayali, otic of the {fſorer, and all the Goods were loſt, 
*but nothing ſo. much regretted as the loſs of that Chelt. 
.' "There is in the Northern Seas another kind of — 
WY | whic 


| | 

h _ - , 
| © or to ſay better, made waving like a wreath'd pillar, ſave 
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whi.h are many times by the Ice carried to the Coaſt of Tſe- 
land : They are of fo prodigious a length and bulk, that moſt 
Authors who have written of chem rank them among Whales : 
Fhey are not cover'd with ſcalesas the formentioned deſcrib'd 
þy ns was, bat with a hard black ſkin like the Lamantin : They 
have but two fins on both ſides, and a large plume upon the 
back, which being narrower in the mid(t then at either end, 
tab es as it verea double creſt rifing up for the more conyeni- 
ent dividing of the waters : they have three vent-holes a little 
below their necks, at which they caſt up the ſaperfluous water 
they had ſwallow'd, as the Whales do: their heads are ſharp, 
and on the left fide of the upper jaw there comes out a horn 
whitcall over as the tooth of a young Elephant, which horn 
ſometimes fifteen or fixteen foot in length : It is wreath'd in 
ſome places, and ſtreaked all over with ſmall lines of a pearl- 
colour, which are not only on the ſuperficies of it, but run 
through the ſubſtance : The horn' is hollow to the third part, 
and all over as folid as the hardeſt bone. | 

Sotne will have this prominency to be rather a tooth then a 
horn , becauſe it riſes not out of the forehead, as that we 
have ſpokett of, not yer from the upper part of the head, as 
thoſe of Bulls and Rams, but out of. the upper jaw, in which 
if is ſet, as the teeth are 1n their proper places : Thoſe who are 
of this opttion fav further, ' that it is not to be wondred rheſe 
fiſhes ſhould have but one ſuch tooth, when the ſubſtance out 
'of which others ſhould be produced is quite exhauſted in the 
making of rhat one, which isof ſuch a prodigious length and 
bipncſs as might ſuffice to make a hundred. | 

Put .whethet this ſtrange defenſive wherewith theſe mon- 
ſtrows fiſh are armed be called Tooth or Horn, certain it 1s 
that they uſt it in their engagements with the Whales, and to 
break the Ict of the Northern Seas, wherewith they are often- 
times encompaſſed - Whence it came, that ſome times there 
have been ſeen of them ſuch as by reaſon of the violent ſer- 
| vice they have been in, in diſingaging themſelves out of thoſe 
Icy mountains, ' have not only had their horns blunted at the 

oint, but alſo ſhattered and broken off : The figures of 

ththis kind and that caſt aſhore in the Tortoiſe Ifland may be 

leet) arnong the Sculps. 
| While we were ordering the foregoing ſtory for the fatisfa- 

Aibh of the Publick, a Ship of Flaſb;7g, comminded by Ni- 
cholas Tunes, wherein M. Lampſer, one of the Depuries of that 
Province, in the Aſſembly of the States-General , and other 
confiderable Merchants of the fame Town were concern'd, co- 

ming in from Dap#s-ſtreight, brought thence among other rari- 
| ties viral excellent pieces of the Unicorns of the Northern 
S-as, of that kind we ſpoke of before; and in regard the Re- 


latton ſent us of that Voyage may very much clear up the mat- 
| ter 


—— — —- - 
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ter we treat. of, we conceive the Reader will take it kindly to 
be entertain'd with it, aſſuring himſelf he hath it with the ſame 
ſincerity as it was communicated to us. 

The Captain of whom we have this Relation, leaving Zea- 
lazd at the end of the Spring, 1656. with a deſign to dilcover 
ſome new Commerce in the Northern parts, arrived at the end 
of June following in Davis-ſtreight, whence having entred in- 
toa River which begins at the ſixty fourth degree, and ten 
minutes of the Line Northward, he failed to the ſeventy le- 
cond, under which the Country we intend to deſcribe lyes. 

As ſoon as the Inhabitants of the Country, who were then 
a fiſhing, perceived the Ship, they came towards it with their 
little Boats,which are ſo made as that they carry but one perſon: 
The firſt who attempted it occafion'd the joyning of ſo many 
others to them, that in a ſhort time there was a ſquadron of ſe. 
yenty of thoſe little veſlels, which parted not from the foreign 
Ship till it had caſt Anchor in the beſt Haven, whereby their 
acclamations and all the ſigns of friendſhip and good will that 
could be expefted from a Nation ſo far unacquainted with ci- 
vility, they expreſs'd the extraordinary joy they conceived at 
its happy arrival : Theſe little veſlels are ſo admirable, whe- 
ther we conſider their materials, or the ſtrange induſtry in the 
making of them, or the incomparable dexterity whereby they 
are condudtcd, that they may well be allow'd a place among 
the deſcripiions which this delightful digrefſion ſhall furniſh 
us with. | 

They confilt of little thin pieces of wood, whereof moſt are 
cleft like Hoops: Theſe pieces of wood are faſten'd one to 
another with ſtrong cords made of the guts of fiſhes, which 
keep them together in a figure fit for the uſes to which they 
are, deſign'd : They are cover'd on the out-ſide with the ſkins 
of Sea-Dogs, which are fo neatly ſewn together, and ſoartifi- 


cially done over with Rozin about the ſeams, that the water 


cannot make the leaſt entrance jnto them. | 
Theſe little Boats are commonly about fifteen or ſixteen 
foot in length, - and they way be in the midſt where they are 
biggeſt about five foot circumference ; from that place they 
grow ſmaller and ſmaller, ſo that the ends or extremities of 
them are very ſharp and plated as it were with a white bone, 
or a piece of the Unicorns horn before deſcribed : The upper- 
part is flat and eyen, and cover'd with leather as the reſt, and 
the-lower part is faſhion'd like the belly of a great fiſh.;- {o 
that they are very ſwitt. upon the water : they have but: one 
overture, or open place, which is juſt in the midſt of the 
whole ſtrufture : Itis rais'da little about with a ſmall ledge of 
Whalc-bone, and it is made fit for the reception of one man, 
ſo as that being in it, his waſte fills the hole. When the Savages 
who invented theſe kinds of Boats would make uſe of them, 
; either 
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either to goa fiſhing or to divert themſelves on the water. they 
thruſt down their feet and thighs in at the hole.and then ſitting 
down they fo faſten the ſhort Coat they have about them tg 
the ledge which 1s about the hole, that they ſeem to be gtat- 
fed into the little veſlel, and to be part of it. 

Thus much of the figure and waterials of theſe little veſſtls ; 
let us now conſider the accoutrement of the men who have 
the conduct of them : When they intend to go to Sea, they pat 
over their other cloths a certain ſhort coat, which is kept only 
for that purpoſe : This Sea-coat conſiſts of ſeveral ſkins having 
the hair taken off, which are well dreſs'd and ſet together, that 
a man would think it to be all of a piece: Itreaches from the 
crown of the head to the Navel - it is rubb'd over wiih a 
blackiſh gum, which is not diſſolved in the water, and keeps 
it from paſling through ; That Capuchoz or part of it which 
comes over the head, comes fo cloſe under the neck and upon 


| the forchead, that it leaves nothing but the face open : The 
| ſleevesare ty d at the wriſt, and the Jower part of the coat is 


falten'd to the Icdge , about the hole of the veſlel, with fo 


| much careand induſtry, that the body thus covered is always 


Ury in tae miſt of the waves, which with all their tolling can 
wet only the face and the hands. | 
Though they have neither Sail, nor Maſt, nor Rudder, nor 


{ Compaſs, nor Anchor, nor any thing of all thoſe conveniences 


which are requiſite to make our Ships fit for the Sea z yet will 
they undertake long voyages with theſe ſmall veflels, upon 
which they ſeem to be ſewn - they have anexperienc'd know- 
ledg of the Stars, and need no other guide in the night time : 
The Oars they uſe are broad at both ends like a Chirurgeons 
palet,. and that they may the more eaſily make their way 
through the waves, 'and laſt the longer, they tip them with a 


| white bone which covers the edges of the wood ; which or- 


nament tl1cy faſten with pins of horn, which they uſe inſtead of 
nails : Th= middle of theſe Oars is beautifi'd with a. bone or 
precious hun, as well the ends, and by that place they hold 
them that they may not ſlip out of their hands : They handle 
thete double Oars with ſuch dexterity and nimbleneſs , that 
theſe ſmall veſſels will out-run Ships that have all the advan- 
tages of ſails, wind, and tide : They are ſo confident inthem, 
and ſo vers'd in the guiding of them, that they ſhew a thouſand 
tricks in them, for the divertiſement of the beholders : Nay 
ſometimes they will raiſe ſuch waves, that the water will be all 
foamy, as if there had been a great tempeſt z and then they ſeem 
rather like Sea-monſters courting one another then men: And 
ro make it appear they fear not dangers, and that they hold a 
good correſpondence with that Element which feeds them, 
they ſhew ſeverall tricks, diving and rouling themfelves in the 
Sea three or four times together 3 ſo that they may be taken 
for perfe& Amphibia. When 
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are afraid to be driv« nfar into the Sea by ſome Tempeſt, they 
take with them in the hollow place of their veſſel a bladder full 
of fair water to quench their thirſt, and fiſh dry'd in the Sun 
or Froſt to eat inſtead of freſh meat - But they are ſeldom re- 
duc'd to the neceſſity of ufing thoſe proviſions; For they haye 
certain Darts like little Lances, which are faſten'd to their 
Boats 3 theſe they ſo dextroufly caſt at the fiſh they meet with; 
that they are very ſeldom deſtirute of theſe refreſhments; 
They need no fire to dreſs their meat,: for on the Land, 
as well as at Sea, they are wont to eat it raw : They 
alfo carry along with them the teeth of certain great fiſhes, 
or pieces of ſharp bones, which ſerve them for knives to 
dreſs and cut the fiſh they take : Beſides, another advantage of 


theſe veſlels is, that there can happen no mutiny in them, 


fince one and the ſame perſon is Mafter, Mariner, Purſer and 
Pilot of it, who may ſtop it when he pleaſes, or let go with the 
wind & water,when he would take the reſt neceſlary to retrive 
his ſpent forces : In this caſe he faſtens his Oar to certain ſtrapy 
of Hart-ſkin defign'd for that purpoſe, which are faſtened to the 
Boat,or elſe he ties it to a bucks which hangs before on his coat, 

The Women have not the uſe of iheſe little Boats ; but that 
they may alſo ſometimes divert themſelves on the water, their 
huſbands, who are very fond of: them, bring them abroadin 


other veſſels which are about the bigneſs of our Shailops or 


Long-boats, and ſuch as may carry fifty perſons: They are 
made of Poles ty'd together, and cover'd with Sea- Dogs 1kins, 
as the former: Whenit is calm they go with Oars, when there 
is any wind they faſten the Maſt to certain Sails of Leather. 

The Reader may ſee among the Sculps of this Chapter a 
Cut of one of theſe Buats, with the perion that conducts it (it- 
ting therein, which may render the deſcription we have given 
of it more intelligible and compleat. 

As to the Country where theſe excellent Navigators are 
bred, the degrees under which we have placed it ſhew it to 
be of a very cold conſtitution : Tis true, in the moneths of 
June and July, which make the Summer of thoſe parts, . and 
are but one continu'd day, (as December and January make but 
one night) the air 1s warm, pleaſant, and clear, but between 
thoſe two ſeaſons, the days growing alternately longer and ſhor- 
ter, are attended with thick Miſts, Snow, or Icy-rains, which 
areextream cold and tedious. | 

That part of the Country which lyes neer the Sea, is dry, 
and full of rough and dreadful rocks; and when the Snow 
melts it 1s overflown in many places by certain impetuous tor* 
rents lying berween them: But when a man hath travell'd one 
league of very bad way, he comes into pleaſant fields, eſpect- 
ally in the Summer time : There are alſo mountains _— 
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with littie Trees, which extreamly recreate the-eye, and feed 

abundance of Fowl and Wild-beaſts;z and there are Valleys 
through which there run many clear and pleaſant Rivers of 
freſh water, which have ſtrength enough to make their way 
into the Sea. 

The Captain who commanded the Flyſhinger, from whoſe 
late Voyage we have this Relation, being landed with ſome 
part of his men, and having made a diligent obſervation there- 
of, he found there, among other things worth his notice, a 
vein of a certain browniſh earth full of ſhining ſpangles, as it 
were of ſilver, wherewith he cauſed a barrel to be filled, -cthat 
trial might be made thereof : But having been in the crucible, 
it was found fit only to be put on the covers of Boxes, and ſuch 
pieces of Joynery, to which it adds much beauty and luſtre : 
Yet is there ſome hope derived from this diſcovery, that upon 
further trial there may be Silver-Mines found in theſe parts.. 

Though this Country be _ cold, yet are therein it many 
beautiful and large Birds of a black and white plumage, and 
ſome of divers other colours, which the Inhabitants flay that 
they may have their flcſh to eat, and their ſkins to cloath them- 
ſelves withall : There are alſo'Harts, Elks, Bears, Foxes, Hares, 
Conies, and 'abundance of other four-footed beaſts, whoſe 
Furs are either black or of a dark grey, very thick, long, ſoft,” 
and beſides thc uſes may be made thereof as Furs, exccllent 
for Hars. | | 

Our Relation tells us that the Country 1s inhabited by two 
forts of Inhabitants, who live together in perfect friendſhip 
and good correſpondence : Some are of a very high ſtature, 
well-ſhap'd in their bodies, of a pretty clear complexion, and 


| very ſwift in running : The others are much lower, of a dark 


Olive-colour'd complexion, and well proportioned as to their 
members, fave that they have ſhort and big legs. The former 
ſpend their time in Hunting, whereto their activity naturally 
inclines them, while the latter employ themſelves in Fiſhing : 


| Both kinds have their teeth very white and cloſe, black hair, 


lively eyes, and their faces ſuch as that there can no remarka- 


| bledeformity be obſerv'd in them : They are all of them fo vi- 


gorous, and of ſo healthy a conſtitution, that many of them 
being above a hundred years of age are very active and la- 


borious. 
In their ordinary converſation they ſeem to be of a cheerful 


| humor, courageous and confident : They love thoſe ſtrangers 
| who viſit them, becauſe they bring them Needles, Fiſhing- 


hooks, Knives, Hedge-bills; Wedges, and all the other Imple- 


| ments of Ironthey have need of, which they ſo highly eſteem 


that they will give their cloths, and what they account moſt 
precious for them : but they have ſuch an averſion from all no- 


velty, as to feeding and clothing, that it were hard to induce 
| them 
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them to admit of any change in either : nay though they are 
one of the pooreſt and moſt barbarous Nations under the Sun, 
yet do they think themſelves the moſt happy, and beſt provi- 
ded for of any; and they are ſowell conceited of their manner 
of life, that the civilities of all other people are accounted 
by them unbeſeeming , ſavage , and extreamly ridiculous 
actions. | 

This high eſteem they have conceiv'd of their condition 
contributes not a little to that ſatisfaction and tranquility of 
mind which is legible even in their countenances : befides that 
they are not diſturb'd by any vain deſigns which might inter» Þ 
rupt their quiet : They know nothing of thoſe gnawing cares 
and pinching diſtractions wherewith the inordinate delire of Þ 
wealth torments the greateſt part of mankind. The conveni. 
ences of fair and ſumptuous buildings, the fame attending gal- 
lant ations, the delights of great entertainments, the know- 
ledg of excellent things, and what we think moſt advances the 
pleaſure and enjoyments of life, having not yet found the way 
into theſe Countries, their thoughts accordingly are not trou: 
bled about the acquiſition thereof - but to get thoſe thing 
which are preciſely neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence and clothing, 
withas little trouble as may be, isthe end of all their conſults» 
tations and defigns. | 

Their ordinary Exerciſes, nay indeed Employments , are 
Fiſhing and Hunting 3 and though they have no Fire-arms not 
Nets, yet ingenious andinventive Neceflity hath inſpir'd them 
with other ways whereby they effect their deſires. They eat 
whatſoever they feed on without any drefling, or any other 
ſauce then hunger : nay they laugh at thoſe who boil fiſh or 
fleſb, affirming that the fire takes away the natural taſte there- 
of, and what makes them acceptable to them. 

Though they need no fire to dreſs their meat, yet they very 
much commend the uſe of it, and their Caves are not deſtitute 
of it in the winter time 3; borh by its light to abate ſomwhat of 
the tediouſneſs of that long night which reigns in their Coun- 
try, and by its heat the cold whereby they are beſieged of all 
fides : Burt when they take their reſt, 'or are forc'd to go out  Þ 
their Caves, they put on a certain Fur, which by the excellent | 
diſpoſal of Divine Providence ſecures them againſt the inju- Þ 
ries of the cold, though they lay in the midſt of the ſnow. | 

The mens cloths, are a Shirt, a pair of Breeches, a ſhort 
Coar, and a kind of Buſkins: The Shirt comes but a little be- 
low'the Waſte : It hath a Capuchon, or Cap annexed to it, to 
come over the head and neck : It is made of the bladders of 
great fiſhes cut into long pieces 'of equal bredth, and very 
geatly fewntogether : It hath no-opening at the breaſt as ours 
havez but that it may not rent when it 1s put on, the-ends of 
the ſleeves, the head-piece, and the bottom of it are hemm'd 

| in 
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jn with a very thay black ſkin; as it is repreſented amon Wet 
ES” I fented among whe 
The reſt bf their cloths, even their Buſkins, are of ſeveral 
pieces cut proportionably one to another, as their Shirts ate ; 
but they are of a ſtronger ſtuff,to wit, Harts-ſkins, or Sea-dogs- 
ſkins very well dreſs'd with the hair on * The cloaths of the Sa- 
vage whoſe pourtrait isto be ſeen among the Sculps, taken'by 
the Original, were of Leather of two ſeveral colours, the Pieces 
were cut of the ſame bredth, and put together ſo hand{omly, 
thata white piece was ſewn between two dark colour'd pieces, 
which ſhew'd 'very prettily : The hair which was on the out- 
fide was as ſmooth and as ſoft as Velvet, and the ſeveral pieces 
were ſo neatly Joyn'd together, that a man would think by the 
out-lide that the Garment was all made of the fame ſkin. A; 
to the faſhion of the Coat, and the external ornaments of the 
Savage, the' Graver hath fo naturally repreſented them it the 
Sculp, that 'we 'need not trouble” the Reader with any further 
deſcription thereof. - a habe on te fiog 3s 
The Savages inhabiting about the foreſaid Streight neyer g0 
abroad int6 the Country but they have at their back a'Quiver 
fall of Arrows, and a Bodw or a Lance in their hands :* Their 
Arrows are of ſeveral kinds; ſome'are for the killing of Hares, 
Foxes, great Birds, and 'all forts of ſmall Game 5 others. far 
Harts, Elks, Bears, and other greater Beaſts : The former are 
hot above two or three foot-m lehgth, and inſtead of iron at 
the top they put a ſmall ſharp bone, which on one of the ſides 
hath three or four little hooks,: ſo that it cannot be taken out 
of the place wounded without widening the wound : The lat- 
ter,which are at leaſt four or five foot long, have alſo at the end 
a-ſharp bone jagged like the teeth of a Saw : They caſt theſe 
latter with the hand 3 but to give them the greater force, and 
make them do execution at a greater diſtance, they faſten to 
their right arm a'piece of wood a foot and a halt long, which 
on one {ide hath a deep channel into which they put the butt- 
end of the Javelin , which being caſt thence goes off with a 
greater violence. we Ls 5 
- They ſometimes alſo carry in their. hands a kind of Lance, of 
atough-and heayy ;wood, which is tipp'd at the ſmaller end 
with a round bone, the point whereof had been ſharpened on 
a ſtone, or they ſtrengthen'it with the horns or teeth of the fiſh 
before deſcribed : Theſe Lances'are ſeven or eight foot in 
length, antbequtifi'd at the butrt-end with wo little wings of 
Wood, or Whale-bone, ' which make 'them a little more ſight- 
ly then they would be otherwife. © bo edh 
Befides the ſeveral ſorts of hooks whetewith' they take the 
{naller fiſhes frequenting their Coaſts, they. have divers kinds 
of Javelins,, which 'with a wonderful —_— they dart at 
the great and' monſtrous fiſhes they take in the Sea': And that 
_ Q 2 thoſe 
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thoſe they have hurt with theſe Darts may ggtdink ro the bbt- 
tom, ande]ude their expectation, thre is Mten'd to the butt: 


length,: and at the end of that thong or line of leather there 
is a bladder, which keeping above water ſhews where the fiſh 
is, andſo they draw it to them, or gently drag ir to land after 
it hath ſpentit ſelf in ſtrugling: 

The young women differ not much in their cloaths from the 
men ; but the more ancient are commonly clad with the ſkin 
of certain great Birds, whoſe feathers are white and black, and 
very ordinary in thoſe parts. Theſe women have the art, tg 
flay them ſo neatly, that the feathers ſtay in the ſkin : Thek 
Cloaths reach but to half the leg : They are'girt with a thong of 
leather, at which inſtead of keys there hang a great many. little 
bones as ſharp as any bodkins, and about that length : They 
wear neither Bracelets, nor Neck-laces , nor Pendants 5 nor 
mind any ornament, ſave that they make a gaſh in each cheek, 
and fill it with a certain black colour, which as they think add 
very much to their beauty. IP | 

While the men are a hunting or fiſhing they ſtay at home, 
and employ themſelves in making of Cicths, Tents, Baſkets, 
and ſuch things as are neceflary about the houſe : They are ex: 
treamly fond of their little ones, and ifithey be forc'd to change 
their habitations, or to accompany their huſbands in iome jour- 
ney, they either carry orlead them wherc-ever they go, andto 
recreate them by the way, and quiet them when they cxy, they 
have little drums cover'd with fiſhes bladders, on which the 
can make as good Muſick as any on the Taber : They allo 
beat them to frighten away the Bears, and other wild Beaſts 
which wander up and down neer the Caves where theſe Sa- 
vages paſs over the Winter with their families, and about the 
Tents where they are lodg'd in the Summer. Among the 
Sculps of this Chapter there 1s the. pourcraiture of one of 
theſe women, to which. we refer the Reader for further fa- 
tisfaCtion. 

Though theſe poor Barbarians cannot be imagin'd to ſtudy 
much Policy, yet have they among them petty Kings and Cap- 
tains, who preſide in all their Aflemblies: They advance to 
theſe dignities thoſe who have the handſomeſt bodies, are the 
beſt Hunts-men, and the moſt valiant : Theſe wear the richeſt 
Skins and more precious Furs then their SubjeRsz and as a 
badge of their Supremacy they have a certain badge which is 
ſown before ontheir Coats, and when they go abroad they are 
always attended by certain young men arm'd with Bows and 
Arrows, who ally execute their commands, | 

They have the invention of building houſes ; but in the 
Summer they IIVe in the fields under Tents of Leather, which 
they carry along with them to be pitch'd where they thiok it 
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moſt convenient; and in Winter their abode-is in Caves, which 
are naturally made in the Mountains, or they have taken the 


, Pains to make ſuch. | 


They neither Sow nor Reap any kind of Grain in order ts 
their ſubſiſtence: Nor have they any Trees or Plants bear- 
ing fruits fir to eat, unleſs it be ſome Straw-berries, and-'a 
kind of Raſpices ; but indeed their livelihood depends wholly 
on their Fiſhing and Hunting : Fair water is their ordinary 
drink, and their moſt delicate entertainment, as to drink, is the 
blood of Sea-dogs, and that of Deer, and other Land-crea- 
tures, which they either kill or take in Traps, at the ſetting of 
which they have an admirable — | 

The Winter being ſo long and hard inthis Country, the In- 
habitants muſt needs ſuffer great inconveniences during that 
ſeaſon, eſpecially that tedious night which keeps them in two 
whole moneths : But beſides that in caſe of neceflity they en- 
dure hunger a long time, they have this foreſight that in the 
Summer they dry ſome part of their fiſhing and hunting, and 
lay it up with as much Fat and Suet as they can get together, in 


order to their. ſubſiſtence _— that comfortleſs time : Nay 


ſome affirm they. are ſo ſucceſsful in their hunting by Moon- 
light, that they are ſeldom deſtitute of freſh meat, even during 
this long Eclipſe. | | 

They deſire not to ſee any other Country befides that they 
were born in,” and .if a tempeſt or other accident chance to caſt 
them upon ſome other, they perpetually figh after their own; 
and are never quiet in their minds till they have recover'd it : 


If they are deny'd or toa long delay'd that favour, they will 
attempt it with the hazard of. their lives, expoſing themſclves 


to the Sea in their little Veſſels without any other guide then 
the Stars, by which they regulate their courle. 


- Their Language hath nothing common with any other in the 


World ;. there is a Vocabulary of it, but not to be pnbliſh'd 
till there be a further diſcovery made of theſe parts; what is 
ſaid here thereof being only by: way of digreſſion. 

Nor hath it been yet obſerved what Religion they have 
among them 3 but from their looking towards the Sun, and 
their pointing at him with a certain admiration, lifting up 
their hands on high , it is inferr'd that they account him 
a God. | 

The Ship from which we have this Relation, brought from 
Davis-fireight ſeveral conſiderable Commodities, whereof we 
ſhall here give a Liſt, to ſhew that the cold which reigns in 
that Country is not ſo inſupportable as to freeze up all manner 
of Commerce in thoſe parts. 

I. Nine hundred Sea-dogs ſkins, moſt of them between 
ſeven and eight foot long , ſpotted and wav'd with black, 
red, yellow, tawny, and ſeveral other colours, which _ 

| ne 
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ned their price beyond thoſe commonly ſeen in Holand. 

2. Many rich Hides of Harts, Elks, Bears, -as alſo the ſkin 
of Foxes, Hares, and Conies, whereof moſt were perfe(t- 
ly white. 41 2 ' 

3. Agreat numberof precious Furs of divers kinds of four- 
footed Beaſts particular to that Country, and not known yet 


by any name among us. - 

4. Several Packs of Whale-bone of extraordinary length. 

. 5. Some compleat ſuits of Cloths of the Inhabitants of the 
Country,. whereof ſome were of the ſkins of Beaſts, others of 
thoſe of Birds, of the faſhion before repreſented. 

6. Many of their Shirts made of Fiſhes Bladders very neatly 
ſew'd ;- asalſo Caps, Gloves, and Buſkins, Quivers, Arrows, 
Bows, and other Arms uſed by them; as alſo ſome of theix 
Tents, Bags , Baſkets, and other little pieces of Houſe 
hold-ſtuff, | 

7. Agreat number of thoſe ſmall Veſſels made to carry only 
one man : A great Boator Shallop forty five foot in length, 
which might conveniently carry fifty perſons. {4 45 Tal 

8. But the moſt rare and precious Commodity was a very 
conſiderable quantity of the Teeth or Horns of the fiſhes called 
Sea-Unicarns, which are thought to be the largeſt, the faireſt 
and the moſt exaC(tly proportion'd of any that have yet 
been ſeen, . | | 

Some of them were ſent to Paris, and other parts of Exrope, 
where they were well receiv'd: Noris it unlikely but that they 
will be much more highly eſteemed, when the admirable ver- 
tues they havein Phyfick are known : For though their beav- 
ty and rarity may procure them. the beſt places in the Cloſets 
of the Curiqus;z yet willthey be' more kindly received there, 
when ſome others have found true:what many famous Phyſi- 
clans and 'Apothecaries of: Denz:zarkiand. Germany, who have 


made trial thereof upon' ſeveral occafions, unanimouſly affirm 


of them, to wit, that:they expell poyſon, and have all the 
pyopertic commonly . attributed to ..the Land-Unicorn's 
orn. , Fe . 
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CHAP. ZI 


Of certain Shell-Fiſh, rare Shells, and other remark- 


able productions of the Sea, found on the Coaſts of the 
Caribbies. 


O dive into the deep Secrets of the Waters to take a 
view of all the excellent Creatures ſporting themſelves 
therein, and obſerve the vertues and occult qualities 

wherewith they are endow'd, is a work might be expected from 
that Wiſdom which was communicated to Solomror, who treat- 
ed of Trees, from the Cedar in Libanon to the Hyſlop growing 
on the Wall : For the watery Element is furniſhed with ſuch a 


| miraculous plenty, thatit abundantly produces nor only Fiſhes 
| of ſeveral kinds fit for the ſuſtenance of man, and thoſe of «&x- 


traordinary bulk and monſtrous figures, as hath been ſhewn in 
the precedent Chapters, but allo ſuch a mukitude of precious 
Shells, and other Rarities, that we may well acknowledg that 
the Divine Wiſdom hath diſplay'd all theſe rich beauties of its 
mexhauſtible Treaſures, to ſhew its Omnipotency in the midſt 
of the Waves, and gently to win us intoan admiration of his 
Goodneſs and adorable Providence, which humbles it ſelf ro 
deſcend into the Abyſles of the Seato people them with ſome 
excellent Creatures not to be ſeen elſewhere, and an infinite 
number of othergbeariag the CharaCters and Idzas of the moſt 
conſiderable Bodies that either adorn the Heavens, flye in the 
Air, or embelliſh the Earth. Hence it comes, that there are 
found in the Waters, Stars, Cornets, Trumpets, Purcelains, 
Trees, Apples, Cheſt-nuts, and all the delightful curiofities 
which are fo highly eſteemed among men. Bur to begin with 


the Shell-fiſh, there are inthe Seas about, and in the Rivers of 
the Caribbies ſeveral kinds of them : The more particularly 


elteemed are the Homars, the Sea-Spiders, and the Crabs. 


HOMARS. 


He Homars are a'kind of Crevices, of the ſame figure as 
thoſe of our Rivers ; but they are ſobig that there needs 

but one to make a good large diſh : Their meat is white, and 
of a good taſte, but a little hard of digeſtion : The Inhabj- 
tants of the Iſlands take them in the night time upon the ſands, 
or 40 the Shallows :neer the low-water-mark 3 and with the 


afiſtance of a Torch, or Moom-light, they catch them with a 


little iron fork. 


SE A- 
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SE A-SPIDER. 


He Sea-Spider is by ſome conceiv'd to be a kind of Crab; | 

It is cover d with two very hard ſcales, whereof the Þ 
uppermoſt is ſomewhat rough , and the lowermoſt 1s more 
ſmooth, and jagged with ſharp points - It hath many legs or Þ 
claws, and a ſtrong tail, ſometimes about a foot in length ; Þ 
They are much ſought after by ſome of the Savages tobe em- 
ploy'd about their Arrows : When this fiſh is dried in the Sun, Þ 
the ſcale or ſhell of it becomes gliſtering, and in a manner Þ 


tranſparent, though naturally it be of an Aſh-colour. 


CR ABS. 


| Bw ordinary Crabs of the Caribbies are of the ſame figure Þ 
_ asthoſetaken in theſe parts : There is a great difference Þ 
among them as to bigneſs, but the rareſt are thoſe which live Þ 
by prey : They are very common in moſt of the Iſlands, but F 
above all in thoſe called the Yirgzns: They lurk under the 
ſtumps and ſtocks of the Trees growing on the Sea-fide, and 


as It were imitating a kind of Frogs, called the Fiſhing-Frogs, 


they diſcover from their lurking-holes the Oyſters and Muſcles, 


which they prey upon ; and the ſleight they ule in the taking of 
them is worth our notice. - Having found by experience that 
their Mordants or Claws are not ſtrong enough to break the 
ſhells wherein thoſe delicate fiſhes are contain d 3 and having 
obſerved that ſeveral times of the day they open their ſhells to 
take the air, they diligently watch the time, and having fur- 
niſh'd themſelves with a little round pebble, they hold it ready 
in one of thcir claws, and coming to the Oyſter or Muſcle, le 
It fall ſo cunningly into the half-open'd ſhell, that not being 
= to cloſe again, the fiſh becomes the prey of theſe ſubtle 
rabs. 


As to the She//s found in theſe Iſlands, in the Creeks and 


Nooks into which they are caſt by the Sea there are abur- 


, of them, and of ſeveral kinds : The moſt ſought after and moſt 


conſiderable are theſe. 
ÞBURGATU. 


"He Burgau, which is of the figure of a Snail, being un- 
| cas'd out of the outermoſt coat, preſents to the eye 2 


ſilver ſhell intermixt with ſpots of a bright black, a lively green, 


and fo perfeft and ſhining a grey , that no Enameller could 
come neer it with all the affiſtances of his art. As ſoon as the 


-fiſh which had been lodg'd within this precious. little Manſion 


hath been difleiz'd thereof, there is immediately ſeen a magn!- 
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ficent 
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 "Þ ficent entry beſ-t with pearls', and afterwards ſeveral rich ap> | 
partements ſo clear, ſo neat, and enamell'd all over with fo 
; bright a ſilver-colour, that there cannot in matter of ſhell any 


ah thing be imagin'd more beauritul. 


the 

ore C ASK: 

> | . . . 

= | He Cask,, or Head-piece, is of a different bigneſs proporti- 

em. onably to the heads of ſo many fiſhes as had worn it; and 
m- | n ; o . . == - . 

un © itisfo named from its figure - Ir is lin'd within and at the edges, 

_—_ * which are thick, flat and jagged, of a Satin carnation colour 


| extreamly bright and ſhining 3 and on the out-fide it is faſhion'd 
! like a neat Country-building, having many little rifings which 
are interlaced with a thouſand compartiments, on which there 
! may be ſeen' a waving pannache or feather of divers rare 


: colours. 
LAMBIS. 


He Lambis hath haply receiv'd that name becauſe the 
fiſh which makes it move hath the figure of a great 
| Tongue, which licks that glutinous moiſture lying on the 
| rocks againſt which the. waves of the Sea beat. This is one of 
the largeſt ſiz'd ſhells that are : One of the fidesis turned up, 
as it were to make the greater diſcovery of the fair purple co- 
lour wherewith it is beautift'd within : But it muſt be acknow- 
ledg'd,. that the ſhape, being none of the handſomeſt, and the 
outer coat prickled with ſeveral rough and ſharp riſfings, it 
.Þ would hardly be receiv'd into the Cloſets of the Curious, if 
: Art taking off that outer coat did not diſcover the beauty and 
ſmoothneſs of the divers-colour'd ſhell which lay within that 
courſe ſhag : The fiſh which is lodg'd within the clefts of this 
\btle} little moving rock is ſo big, that one of them will make a pret- 
ty round diſh - It may be lerv'd up tothe Tables of the daintieſt 
Palats, ſo it be well dreſs'd with good ſtore of Pepper to cor- 
| reCt its indigeſtion : The ſhells burnt to powder and mixt with 
ſand make a cement which defies rain, and all other injuries of 
the weather. The Lambzs yields a ſound like that of a Hunt(- 
| mans horn, and is heard ata great diſtance 3 whence ſome of 
the Inhabitants of the Iflands uſe them to bring their people to- 
| 9ctacr to meals, | 


eye UVENUS-SHELLS. 


He YVenws-ſhel/s may juſtly be numbred among the rareſt 
productions of the Sea, whether we confider the de- 
lghtful ſmoothneſs wherewith they are glaz'd both within 


and withour, or the diverſity and livelineſs of their colours : 
| Their 
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Their jagged edges are turned inwards, and though all are not 
equally beautiful, yet are they all of the ſame oval figure, 
gaping in the mid(t, and turning in a little : But they are very 
different as to bigneſs and colour. | 

The ordinary ones are of a gilt-yellow, che&quer'd with it. 
tle white or red ſpots, ſo as that at a diſtance a man would 
think them little Pearls, or grains of Coral : Of the reſt, ſome 
are blewiſh, ſome as it were beſet with ſtars, ſome greyiſh, 
ſome like Chryſtal, and fome colour'd like Agats, which are all 
delightful to the eye. - | | 

But the moſt eſteem'd by the Curious are on the out-fide 
of a colour between coral and carnation, and of a filver-co- 
lour, or of a bright ſ{ky-colour within, and a rich porphiry 
with ſmall golden ſtreaks : Thoſe alſo are with reaſon wel] 
eſteem'd, which on the upper part are of a bright green like 
an Emerald, and within on the edges, and 1n the diſtances of a 
pearl-colour : The ſame account is made of thole which on 
the back are black as Jet, and all elſewhere of a pale blew in- 
termixt with little purple veins. 
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In fine, there are ſome have ſuch a delightful mixture of co- 
lours, as if the Rain-bow had communicated ſome of its beau-F 
ties to theſe little creatures : Nay ther&are abundance of them 
ſo diverſif*d with odd figures and characters, that it may be 
imagin'd Nature was ina very pleaſant humor when ſhe was de 


Itver'd of theſe miracles. 


But the miſchief of itis, that the Sea, which is poſleſs'd of 
them as-her moſt precious jewels,” never parts with them but 


againft her will: For if the Winds did not enrage her, and 


ſhaking her bowels ſearch into the bottom of her Treafures, 
and force them thence, ſhe alone would enjoy theſe beauties, 


and never let us have any of them. 


The Curious, to heighten their luſtre, place them according Þ 
to their value and eſteem in ſeveral Cabinets, lin'd with green Þ 


Pluſh, or fome other rich ſtuff: And after the example of the 


Flowriſts, who call their Tulips and Gilly-Flowers by the Þ 
names of the Ceſars, and moſt illuſtrious Heroes, they in like 


manner give them the titles of Emperours and Princes. 


SE A-CORNETS. 


—Here are alſo ſeen in the Caribbies two forts of thoſe 

+ great Shells called Sea-Corxets, Which are turned at 
the end like a ſcrew : Some are white as Ivory, and not inferior 
to it in luſtre: Others are within of a ſhining pearl-colour, and 
without of ſeveral fair and lively colours, which are ſometimes 
like ſcales, ſometimes waving, falling one upon another from 
the edge of the wide opening to the turn'd end, where they 


ceafe - Ia little hote be made at the ſmall end of theſe _— 
they 
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they become a kind of mutical Inſtrument which makes a ſharp 


Q . . - 3 , : 

o_ | and picrcing ſound, and forc'd through the windings of the 

ry | fh&ll, may be heard at as great diſtance as the ſwalle{t kind of 

} ; gr might be : But there is a great ſecret in the ſound- 

-— = 1t. 

it. 10g © I 

Id | , 

g MOTHER of PEARL. 

h | = : 

1 | Hells do not ouly afford a pleaſant divertiſement which may 
| 4) excite men by a conſideration of thoſe ſmall, but admira- 

F bleworks of Nature, to bleſs the Author thereof; but having 
de I bl : IP. : S 
cloy'dthe eye, they find ſomewhat to ſatisfie the taſte, and en- 


| creaſe wealth : For Oyſters, and other ſhell-fiſh are welcome to 
«lj ; the greateſt Tables 5 and the Naker or Mother of Pearl is big 
ke with that Pearl which enriches the Crowns of Kings. *Tis 

F: ! Ya, + - - 
f, | true, there is {.en owuly the feeds of theſe Pearls in the Carib- 

| bies, 5nd that they are to be had in perfection only at S. Mar- 
| garets !{land, and the South-part of America; But though this 
} ſced is not hardned into great Pearls in the Caribbies, yer arc 
nat the ſhells wherein it is found withour their advantages z 


0- gn ; ww 
1. forthe meat within them 1s for food, and thetwo parts of the 
mb fiver ſhcll make ſo many Spoons, which may creditably appear 


be vpon the Table. | : 
le. It is not ealie to determine whether the dew which falls in 

| the Caribbzes be not fruitful enough to make the Mother-Pearl 
of produce its fruit in perte&ion; or whether after it hath re- 

| ceiv'd that ſeed from the Heavens they miſcarry, and have not 
ng patural force enough to retainit: But not to enquire whence 
the defect proceeds, it 1s moſt certain they have as ſtrong an in- 
clinition to avoid the reproach of ſterility, as thoſe fiſh'd for on 
the Coaſts of S. Margaerets : For he who will be at the curioſity 
8 10 obſerve their ſecret Loves from the rocks, at the foot where- 
| of they molt delight to be, ſhall find, that at the break of day. 
he @ they ſtart up ſeveral times to the ſurface ofthe water, as it were 
he | £92 do homageto the Riling-Sun; then of a ſudden they open 
Teſs themiclves upon that ſoft bed, expecting the firſt beams of thar 
all-cnlivening Star : If they be ſo happy as to receive ſome 
drops of the dew he cauſes to diſtill trom the Heavens at his 
ring, they immediately cloſe their ſhe!ls, leſt any touch of 
lait-water come in, and corrupt that celeſtial ſperm : And then 
they cheerfully return to their deep cells. 


ole ; , 
at A certain Author named Fragoſ#s conceives, that the Pearls 
-of 1ngender in the meat of the Oylter, as the ſtone does in ſome 


ue” Iving creatures, of a thick and viſcous moiſture which remains 
of thc aliment, Some learned Phyſicians who are alſo of rhe 


1ES "—- þ . X . Joe: | 
mm | fate option, fortifie it with what is affirmed by Joſephus Aco- 
&y ſta. 1 very creditable Writer, to wit, that the Slaves who h{h 
ts, | $1 Fearis, dive ſometimes twelve fathom deep in the Sea to 
OY 

icy R 2 take 
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take the Oyſters which are commonly faſtened to the Rocks, 
that they get them thence by violence, and come up loaden 
with them : Whence they conclude, that it cannot be well main- 
tained, that thoſe Oyſters which are faſten'd to the rocks 
ſuck in the dew , and that thence comes the generation of 
Pearls. 

But not to enter into any conteſtation with theſe Gentle- 
men, nor yet abſolutely to reject their opinion which hath its 
grounds, we may affirm, that the true account given by Acoſta 
of the fiſhing for Pearls makes nothing againſt the opinion 
commonly receiv'd of their generation ; _ is not impoſſible 
but that the Mother-Pearls which have conceived of the Dew, 
feeling themſelves burthened with that precious fruit, haveno 


great inclination to appear ever afterwards on the ſurface of | 


the waters; and being fſatish'd with the treaſure they are poſ- 


ſels'd of, they from rhenceforth faſten themſelves to the rocks, | 


whence they cannot be gotten off without violence. 


of ſeveral other ſorts of Shells. 


Hoſe who living in populous Cities would counterfeit De- ; 
_ fſerts, Rocks and ſolitary Places, or in their Gardens Þ 


raiſelittle Hills, under which there ſhould be Grotts ericom- ; 


paſs'd with all the moſt curious ſpoils of Sea and Land, might IF 
find in moſt of theſe Iflands what may fatisfie their humor : Þ 
This only is to be feared, that abundance and diverſity would Þþ 
puzzle their choice, and occaſion a certain contempr of them, 
There are onthe Coaſts of theſe Iſlands an infinite multitude of Þ 
ſeveral ſorts of Shells, eſpecially thoſe of the Sea-tops, Whelks, 
ec. which have no name) among us, whereof ſome are of a 


ſilver-colour, ſome full .of ſtars, ſome ſanguine, ſome green, 
ſome ſtreaked with carnation, ſome checquer'd with ſeveral 
ſorts of colours, which make them ſhine along the ſands like fo 
many precious ſtones : The Sun extreamly heightens their lu- 
ſtre and beauty ; and when after an extraordinary tempeſt the 
Sea hath enrich'd the ſurface of thoſe ſhores with theſe little 
ſparkling gems, the eye is ſodazzled at it, that a man cannot 
but acknowledg that Nature loves to make different demon- 
ſtrations of her power, and ſhews what ſhe can do, when ſhe 
beſtows ſo much beauty, and ſo many rich ornaments on theſe 
little inconſiderable Creatures. 

The Savage Hlanders ſometimes gather theſe little play-games 
of the Sea, only for diverfion ſake, and having made holes in 
them put them on ſtrings for Neck-laces and Bracelets-But moſt 
of the Southern part of America have a far greater eſteem for 
them 3 for they drive a Trade with'them, and they are in ſome 
places the current Money, and thoſe who have molt ſhells are 
accounted the richeſt. The Shells uſed for this purpoſe are of a 


pretty 
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pretty bigneſs, ſol1d, and of extraordinary luſtre 3 and to be 
| current Money, they muſt be maxked by certain Officers, who 
aſcertain the value thereot by certain little Characters engra- 


ved on them. 


20 


MOUSICK-SHELL. 


Here is a very conliderable Shell, which Monſ. du Mor- 
tel thinks may be tound in fome of the Caribby-Ilands, 
though he never law any of that kind but only at Coraſſao : It 
differs not much as to figure from the Yerws ſhels © It way be 
E called the Anſrcal-ſhel/, becauſe on the out-fide of it there are 
blackiſh lines, full of notes, which have a kind of key for the 
ſinging of them, ſothat it might be ſaid there wants only the 
letter to that natural pricking : The forementioned Gentle- 
man relates, that he ſaw ſome that had five Lines, a Key and 
Notes, which made good Muſick : Some perſon had added the 
| Letter, which it ſeems Nature had forgotten, and caus'd it to 
be ſang, and the Muſick was not undelightful. 

This might atiord the ingenious many excellent refleftions : 
They might ſay.among other things, that if according to the 
opinion of Pzt2agoras the Heavens have their Harmony, the 
ſweetneſs whereof cannot be heard by reaſon of the noiſe 
made upon Earth ; if the Air reſound with the melody of anin- 
finite number of Birds who fing their ſeveral parts there 3 and 
if Men have invented a kind of Muſick, after their way, which 
by the Ears recreates the Heart ; it were but juſt that the Sea, 
which isnot always toſs'd and troubled, ſhould have within its 
territories certain Mulicians to celebrate, by a Mulick parti- 
cular to them, the praiſes of their Sovereign Maker. The 
Poets might adde, that theſe natural tablatures are the ſame 
which the Syrezs had in their hands, when they had their melo- 
dions Conforts; and that being perceiv'd by ſome eye which 
came to diſturbe their recreations, they let them fall into the 
water, where they have been carefully kept ever fince : But 
leaving theſe imaginations to thoſe they belong to, let us pur- 
{ue our deſign. 


iT 
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EYE-STONE. 


Here is a little Stone found in theſe If]lands, moſt com- _ 
monly neer the Sea-ſfide, and ſometimes at. a good di- 
ſtance fromthe Sea, which from its vertues may be termed the 
Eye-ſtone; bur in regard the more common opinion will have 
It to be a production of the waters, we ſhall treat of it in this 
place. Some of theſe Stones are about the bigneſs of the larger 
lort of Braſs-farthings 3 but the leaſt are moſt eſteem'd : A 


man would think, looking on them in the Sun, that they w_ 
| 0 
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' prickles rifing out of a dark-coloured {kin : But when the fi 


of thole Pearls called Barroques cut in two, they are ſo Cleer, 
tranſparent, and ſmooth : Seqne of them have red or bleyjſþ 
veins, which give them a very delightful luſtre, according ty < 
the ſeveral aſpects are caſt on them : They have the figure of | ;, 
a Snail engrav'd on that ſide which 1s even : Being put under el 
the eye-lid, they roll about the ball of the eye, and it is affirm. 
ed, that they ſtrengthen and cleer the ſight, : and force thenc 
the motes, or traſh which might have fallen into 1t.. 


SEA-EGGES. 


of Here is found in the HW{land of S. Martins a produttion g 
; the Sea, called Sea-egges, or Sea-Apples, full of ſha 
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which rouls them is dead, they loſe all thoſe prickles, whit 
become afterwards of no uſe; and quitting that hard cruſt 
neſs which had encompaſs'd them, they diſcover the whitene| 
of their ſhells, which are intermixt with ſo many compart 
ments and liitle windings, that the needle of the moſt ingen 
ous Embroiderer would be much troubled to imitate then 
Theſe Egges ſhould rather be called Sea-Urchins or Sea-Chej 
zuts ; for while they are living they have the figure and 
Jour of a little Urchin, which formes it ſelf like a ball, and 
arm'd of all fides, the better to deal with his enemy : Or the 5 
are like thoſe rough prickles which encompaſs the Cheltnulff ne 
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while it is upon the Tree. co 
th 

SEA-STAR. x 

nh 


"FO conſider narrowly all the rarities to be ſeen in th 
Sea, it might be ſajd, that of whatever 1s excellent 1 
the Heavens there is a certain reſemblance in the Sea, whict 
1s as 1t were the others looking-glaſs. Hence it comes, tha 
there are Stars to-be ſeen in it, having five points or bea 
ſomewhat ot a yellowiſh colour. This Star is ſomewhat bet 
ter then a foot diametre, and an inch thick; the ſkin i 
hard enough, and full of little riſings, which adde much to 
Its beauty. If theſe Sea-Stars may not enter into any compe 
tition with thoſe of the Heavens, as to magnitude and light, 
they exceed them in this, that they are animate, and that / 
their motion is not forc'd, and that they are not fix'd nor 
contin'd to the ſame place :: For the fiſh, which hath taken] h; 
up its abode in this ſtarry manſion, moves which way ti ex 
pleaſes on the azure plains of the waters while the weather is] th 
calm, but as ſoon as it forelees any tempeſt, out of a fear to h; 
be forc'd to the Land, which is not fit to entertain Stars, it | th 
calts out two little anchors out of its body, whereby it is fo} C 


hirmly taſtened to the Rocks, that all the violent — anno” PF 
0 
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Le . _ | 
| of the incens'd waves cannot-force it thence. Ir is preſerv'd 


alive by the means of the nouriſhment it takes by a little hole, 
which 1s as it were its mouth, and lies juſt in the centre of 
its body. Some curious. perſons remove theſe Stars out of 
their watery Element , and having dryed them' in the Sun 
make them the ornaments of their Cloſets. 


SEA-TREES. 


TOr can the ſandy ſhelfs or ſholes of thoſe Rocks, which 

are covered with water, endure the reproach of barren- 
neſs : For notwithſtanding the faltneſs whereby they are al- 
waysenclos'd, they make a ſhift to produce, among the graſs 
which is upon them, certain Trees which are, immediately 
laz'd with a ſalt-peter, which renders them extremely white. 
&me conceive them to be a kind of Coral. There are taken 
upof them of ſeveral figures, and ſo neatly made, that the eye 
cannot be cloy'd with conſidering the odnefs of their ſhapes. 


SE A-F ANS. 


Here are alſo certain Paxwaches, or Sea-Fans, or Sea- 

Feathers, which are, to ſpeak by way of reſemblance, 
25 it were the borders of that ſpacious liquid Garden which 
W never needs watering : They are waven very finely, and ac- 
cording to the quality of the Racks whereon they are rooted, 
they are of different colours : This only were to be wiſh'd; 
that they had folidity enaugh to endure a tranſportation from 
thoſe If)ands into theſe parts, 


CHAP. XX. 


Ao Of Amber-greece ; its Origine ; and the marks of that 


which 1s good, and without mixture. 


Mber-ereece is found in greateſt abundance on theCoaſts 


of Florida,beyond what is had ef it in any other Coun- * 


try of America : Whence it comes, that the Spaniards 
have built Forts there, to keep poſſeſſion of the Land, and 
entertain with the Indians, who inhabit it, the Cammerce of 
that rch Commodity, which they carefully gather fince they 
have been acquainted with the value of it. There hath ſome- 
ttmes been taken up of it, after extraordinary tempeſts, on the 
Coaſts of Tabago, Barboxdos, and ſome other of the Caribbies, 
3s we have received by very authentick Relations : _— 

whi 
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which aſſurance. it will beno digreffion from the Natural Hj- 
ſtory we treat of, if we perfume this Chapter with the ſweet 
ſcent of this Aromatick Drug, which certainly 13 the rareſt 
and. moſt precious of all thoſe produftions which the Ocean 
hath yet caſt up out of its vaſt and unexhauſted boſom to en- 
rich that new world. 

The Maldives call Amber-greece Panahambar, that is, Am- 
ber of gold, by reaſon of its worth : The Inhabitants of Fez, 
Morocco, and the #thiopians call it by the fame name as they 
do the Whale; whence it is probably conjectur d, that'they 
thought it- proceeded from the Whale. Moſt certain it 1s, that 
neither Hippocrates, Dioſcorides, nor Galen, ever heard any 
thing of Amber-greece,” no more then they had of the Bezo- 
ar-ſtone, Gnaygenm, Saſſafras, Saſſaparilla, Rhubarb , Mechoa- 
chan, and wany other Drugs : Amber-greece therefore is one 
of. thoſe whereof the knowledge is wholly modern, and the 
origine not well known. | 

Some. have imagin'd that this Amber, not known among 
the Ancients, is an excrement of the Whales : Others are of 
opinion, that it comes from the Crocodiles, in regard their 
fleſh is perfum'd : Some others are perſwaded , that they are 
pieces of Iflands and. fragments of Rocks conceal'd in the 
Sea, and carried away by the violence of the waves, foral- 
muci as there-are ſometimes found pieces of this Amber which 
weigh a hundred pound, - and of the length of ſixty hands- 
bredths, and that, as is affirmed by Lirſcot, in the Year M. D. 
L. V. there was a piece found neer Cape Comorin, which 
weighd- thirty hundred weight. There are alſo thoſe who 
conceive it to be a kind of Sea-foam, which gathers toge- 
ther and grows thick after a certain time by the agitation 
of the Sea-water, and is hardned by the heat of the Sun. 

But the moſt probable conjecture 1s, that it is a kind of 
Bitumen engendred at the bottom of the Sea ; and when it 
comes to be extremely agitated by ſome extraordinary tem- 
pelt, it lets go this Bitumen, and forces it towards the ſhores: 
for indeed it is commonly found only after ſome great tempeſt, 
Philoſtratus in the life of Apollonims affirms, that the Panthers 
which are necr the Mount Caxcaſ#s are very much delighted 
with the ſweet ſcent of that place : But certain it is, that of 
all creatures the Birds are very great lovers of this Amber- 
greece, and that they will ſcent it at a great diſtance: Where- 


fore as ſoon as the tempeſt is laid it muſt be fought after and- - 


taken away, otherwiſe it will be devoured. Nor is it the 
iwect ſcent of it, but the 11], which cauſes the Birds to flock to 
it ; for this precious and admirable perfume, when it is freſh 
and ſoft, and newly come out of the Sea, tmells very ſtrong, 
and thoſe creatures which run to it do but as they would do to 
ſome cartion ; tor the ſcent of it is like that of ruſty _— 

anc 
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and-'tis likely for that reaſon that; it , was ſo long ere 'twas 
known and ufed : The: Ancients: juilgd-of its vertue by its ill 
ſcent , fit rather to injure the heart then refreſh it, and--f@ 
they rejected it as unprofitable; nay; hurtful. Beſides it, is not ſo 
commonly,: nor in ſo-great-quantities found towards the Coaſts 
of Greece, nor y<t in Extope.;; and there were but, very few'Voy- 
ages heretofore made into the Iudies. ivy 5 rd 
\The Foxes do allo think-it a good diſh, andeat much of it : 
ln:thoſe Countries where much of it is gather'd, theſe creatures 
wait.at the Sea-fide, and having diſcover'd: any, they immedij- 
ately devour it : But having kept it a while 1n their bellies, they 
calt it up again before: it be any way digeſted 3 yet does itlofe 
ſonie of- its vertue and ſweet ſcent : Whence it comes, that this 
kind of Amber-greece is leſs eſteem'd then the other, and us'd 
only in perfumes. . | OM 
_ It will not; be amiſs here to give the marks whereby the true 
Amber-greece is to be diftinguiſh'd. from the adulterate, ſince 
thoſe: who haye written of it , as Garcias, Monard, Scaliger, 
Ferdinand Lopez, Cluſiws, and others, ſpeak very little thereof, 
and aſſign not-the eſſential marks of it. _ 
It is in the firſt place to be obſerv'd, that Amber-greece is 
generally diftinguiſh'd 1nto that which comes from the Levavt 
Seas, and that which comes from the Weſtern. Sea : That 
which is taken up on the Coaſts of the Levart, eſpecially on 
thoſe of Barbary, where there is much, and in great pieces had, 
isfor the moſt part black, and cannot be dried fo well as to.be 


reduc'd to powder, as that of the Weſt, let what will be ad- 


ded' to promote the pulvetization of it : It is alſo more eafily 
melted by the fire, hath not ſo ſweet a ſcent, and is of a lower 
value: There is little of the Amber -brought into theſe parts, 
In.regard it is not much eſteem'd, and not very uſeful cither as 
to Phylick, or Perfumes. | | 

-. The Amber-greece of the Weſt, whereof the belt is that 
foind on our Coaſts, is commonly of an afh-colour'd grey, 
looking as if aſhes were mixt with wax, yetſo as that the aſhes 
appear diſtinQly, and are not perfeltly mixt with the wax : 
The upper part of it having raked along the ſhore, and Jain 
more open to the air, 1s commonly of a tawny colour, or at 
leaſt not ſo white as it is within, hard and ſolid like a cruſt, 
and ſometimes full of ſand and little ſhells: which happens 
hence, that being ſoft as Bitumen or Pitch, ſuch filth eaſily 
ſticks to it 3 and that abates ſomwhat of its price, but not of its 
goodneſs. 

To know whether this Amber, which is of the beſt kind, be 
good , in the firſt place conſider the figure of it, which for 
the moſt part ſhould incline to roundneſfs , inaſmuch as all 
things that are any way ſoft being toſs'd toand fro by the Sea 
are reduc'd to a certain roundnels : It ſhould be alſo fomewhar 

S ſmooth, 


LED = 
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ſmooth, and of a dark colour between a:dark-grey and taiwny 
If it be very dry it ſhouldbe the lighter, proportionably tothe 


bigneſs of the piece: Hereby it may"bejudg'd whether there | 
be 'sny mixture of Scameny, Bitumen,” Wax, Pitch, or Ro. | 


zin. all theſe 'adding much to its weight: By the ſame tryajir 
may be known whether there be any'mixture of fand avalf 
whether it be not the black: Amber-greece of the Levazr.: -.. 

If the Owners of it are unwilling to have the piece broken, 
take a needle heated, and thruſt it into'the piece, and If it eriter 
eafjly, conclude there are no ſtones'within it 3 and if you ſinell 
at theliquor which will come forth by the heat of the needle 


whereby the Amber is melted, you will find it of a ſcent not 


unlike that of gumm'd wax; but ar laſt will end in an odow 
{weet enough. & £22 PL "1; 21 

But the ſureſt way is, having agreed about the price of the 
piece of Amber-conditiondly it be'good, to break it 3 fo ya 
willfind whether there be'any ſmall pebbles in it. The Ambe, 
as we ſaid before, muſt be otan aſh-colour, having ſmall ſpeck, 
&' ont Water-nats : When it is freſh itis of a darker colour 
then when it is very dry; but if it differ not much from that 
colour, and be not too black nor too white, it matters not; 
above all it:ſhould appearof a mixt colour : Take allo a littk 
but of - the middle of rhe piece, or from that part which yau 
think 'worlt, and put it ona knife heated in the fire, and itwil 
preſently melt like wax, and if the knife be very hot what wx 
put upon it will be quite confum'd.:: 

When you have thus melted it, obferve whether it hath. the 
{cent we mentioned, which cannot be well known but only t 


| Tach as have made tryal thereof, becauſe it is particular thers 


to; and by that means you will alſo diſcover whether therebe 
any mixture inthe Amber: You may. alſo while it is melting 
put alittle upon your hand, and ſpreading it you may ſee whe 
ther there be any mixture: Ic ſhould ſtick ſo faſt to your hand 
that it can hardly be got off : When it melts it becomes alld 
one colour, though before it feemed to be mixt, and incline 
to that of ſome kind of Rozin : It ſhould not diflolve in either 
water or oy1 3 not but that there isa way to diſlolve it in either 
of them, by the addition of a certain ingredient, which thok 
who know it would not have diſcover'd : Nor ſhould it be re 
duc'd to powder, unleſs being very dry it may be ſcrapedot 
grated, and be mixt with ſome fine powder : It alſo ſticks muct 
to the Mortar, which therefore muſt be often made clean: 
The black will never be reduc'd to powder, neither this, nd! 
any other way. ' 

The difference between the black and the grey confilt 
chiefly in the colour, which inclines to that of blackpitch, 
and not mixt with whitifh-grey ſeeds, but all over alike: The 
black is alſo ſofter and more weighty, and {mells more like 
Bitumen, \ There 
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' There isa third kind of Amber-greece, which is white, the 
xareſt, as Ferdinand Lopez affirms, but not the beſt as he ac- 
counts it.” On the contrary, it is the molt inconſiderable of 
any, and: there being no. account made of it, there is very lit- 
tle: tranſported : But this is indeed ſome of the other kinds of 
Amber-greece, which having been devoured and digeſted by 
Birds that have very hot ſtomacks, turns white, as molt of the 
excrements of Birds are - . That which hath been devour'd by 
Fiſhes, as it bappens many times, is not much alter'd cither as 
to colour or ſubſtance :; which: proceeds hence, that their ſto- 
macksare not ſo hot as thoſe of the Birds, and perhaps finding 
the Amber-greece, hotter then their ordinary ſuſtenance, and 
burthen'd therewith , they ſoon caſt .it up; again : But what 
had been eaten by the Fox is in a manner corrupted, and of 
little value, by reaſon of the heat of his ſtomack.- This white 
Amber-greece is like ſalted or pick]ed Suet, eafily melted, and 
fnells like tallow ; whence ſome. conceive it is but ſome kind 
of ſuet ſo ordered. EE | | 
Having given the marks of the right Amber-greece, we ſhall 
omit the adulterations of it, becauſe they are almoſt infinite : 
Nor ſhall we treat of its uſe in Phyfick, its excellent qualities, 
and eſpecially the (weet ſcent it gives to liquid Conſerves, and 
all other things wherein it is uſed : Of theſe ſome other Books 
oy came forth, and experience may farisfie the curious 
Reader. | | 


— 
— 


CHAP. XXI. 


Of certain Creatures living partly on Land, partly inthe 
' Waiters, commonly called Amphibia, which may be 
found in the Caribby-Iflands. | 


led Cayerman - It is a very dangerous Monſter, which 

| ſometimes grows to an extraordinary balk and 

length : The Skeletons of ſeveral of them being frequently 

brought into theſe parts, we ſhall not be ſo large in our deſcrip- 
tion thereof, as otherwiſe we might. | 

This Creature keeps in or neer the Sea, and in the Riversof 


Wi {ball begin with the Crocodile, by the Iſlanders cal- 
[ 


the Iſlands that are not inhabited, and ſometimes on the Land 


among the Reeds, very hideous to look on : It is conceivd to 

live a long time, and that its body encreaſeth in all its dimenſi- 

ons to the very laſt day : Whence it is not to.be wondred, if 

there have been ſeen of them ſome which were eighteen foot 

io length, and as big about as a Hogſhead : It hath four feet 
S 2 


well 


—— —— —  — —— 


'him, and then feeds on him: 
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well arm'd with crooked claws : The ſkin, which is cover'd all 
over with ſcales, is ſo hard on the back, that a bullet from a 
Muſket ſhot at him ſhall hardly make any impreſſion on it : 
but if he be hurt under the belly, or in the eyes, he is ſoon 
gone : Hislower jaw is immoveable, but'hath ſo wide a mouth, 
and ſo well ſet with ſharp teeth, that he makes norhing to divide 
a man in two. | ny 
He runs faſt enough or land'; but 'the weight of his body | 
cauſes him to make ſo deepa track inthe ſand, as a Coach-horfe F 
might do; and having no vertebr# inthe back-bone, no more 
then the Hyera's, he goes pit em forwards, not being ableto | 
turn his vaſt-body , but with much difficulty ; fo that the Þ 
better to avoid his purſuit , a man need only turn- ſeveral 
times a ſide. ER | . | 
Thoſe which are bred in freſh water do ſo ſmell of Muſk | 
while they are alive, that the air isperfum'd a hundred paces Þ 
about the place where they are : nay the water retains fomwhat | 
of the ſame ſmell. This obſervation of the ſweet ſcent of the 
Crocodile may, by the way, diſcover the error of Pliny, who 
imagin'd that of all living creatures only the Pariher hada Þ 
ſweet ſcent with it, as he ſomewhere affirms, though in ano- Þ 
ther place he writes, that the entrails of the Crocodileſmell ve- 
ry ſweet, and that proceeds from the adoriferous flowers on 
which he feeds : Now this miſky ſcent of the Crocodile of 
America is enclos'd in certain glandules in the EmunCtoties, 
which he hath under the thighs, and which being taken thence 
keep the ſaid ſmella long time : It may be imayin'd that God 
hath beſtow'd this ſcent on them, that men and other creatures, 
which many times become the prey of theſe cruel Monſters, 
might by the ſcent diſcover the place where they lurk, and 
avoid them. | 
Thoſe which have their abode in the Sea have no ſmell of 
muſk, but both kinds are very dangerous, and to be dreaded 
by ſuch as either go to waſh themſelves, or are forc'd to croſs 
ſome river by ſwimming : This dreadful Monſter hath a 
ſtrange ſleight to make his'prey of Oxen and Cows  OneV 
them will lye lurking at thoſe places of the Ponds and Rivers 
where thoſe creatures are wont to water, 'and finding one at his 
advantage, he half-ſhuts his eyes, and floats on the face of 'the 
water, asif it werea piece of rotten wood 3 by which means 
getting neerer and neerer to the poor beaſt which is a drinking, 
and is not aware of him, he immediately faſtens on him, ta- 
king him by the lips, and hol him under water, he'drown? 


z 


zeds on | He'taketh 'men alſo by the fame 
fight, as'is affirmed by Yixcert le Blanc, who hath a Relation 
of the ſervant of a Conſul of Alexandria, who going to take 
one of theſe cruel beafts, thinking it had been apiece of wood, 


Wasdrawn by it to the bottom, and never ſeen afterwards. 
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Thete are abundance of theſe monſtrous Crocodilesin thoſe 
Iſlands, which from them are called the Iflands of Cayemars 
and not frequented bur only inthe time of Tortoiſe-fiſhing : 
For having pick'd out the beſt meat out of the Tortoiſe, . anda 
great deal caſt away, the Crocodiles' come in great numbers in 
the night time to feed on the entrails and carcaſes left'on: the 
fand : So that thoſe who are: watching for the: Torroiſes axe 
oblig'd to carry about them great wooden Leavers'to keepoff 
thoſe Cayemars, which they many times kill, having firſt broken 
their backs with thoſe Leavers.  * r 244 

Theſe creatures have a whitiſhfat, which was heretofore uſed 

by Phyficians in fluxions proceeding from acold cauſe; itbeing 
hot, and conſiſting of ſubtile parts: Upon the ſame account 
were ſuch as had Fevers rubb'd therewith upon the approach. of 
their fits, to. cauſe fweating : Many other properties are attri- 
buted to the Crocodile by Pliny, in order to the curing of dif- 
eaſes - Some are very deſirousto get certain little ſtones, like 
fittte bones, which are in his head, and having reduced: them 
to powder, they uſe them to clear the Reins of Gravel x 
Some alſo affirm, that the ſharpeſt teeth of this Animal, which 
are on the fide of each jaw, cure the Tooth-ach; andapre- 
Tferve rhe teeth from-corraption, being only rubbed every day 
therewith : There are in hke rianner mm the heads of Dragons 
and Toktds, ſtones good againſt ſeveral diſeaſes : So:the oruel 
Requiems, by us before deſcribed, afford a remedy againſt the 
Stone and Gravel: Thus hath i pleas'd the wite Author of 
Nature, that we ſhould 'have- ſome advantages from. hoſe 
creatures Which are otherwiſe moſt pernicious. 1 vt: 

The Chineſes have a way 'to take and tametheſe Crocadiles, 
as ſome Hiſtorians affirm: And when they have bred them acer- 
taintime, and made'them fat enough, they kill them, andfeed 
on them : But the Exropears who have taſted thereof, aftirm, 
their fleſb, though whire and delicate, is not pleaſant to'the 
taſte, - being too luſhious, fweetiſh, and retaining much of 
the mulk. | 20) Worery 


TORTOISES. 


'*F Here are taken in theſe Tflands ſeveral forts of Tortoiſes, 
'L ffor there are Land-Tortoiſes, Sea-Tortoiſes , and- Freſb- 
water-Tortoiſes, 'whichare of different figures : The Caribbians 
call themall by thename of Catel/or; but when they ſpeak of 
the Land-Tortoiſes, they addethe word Nozwr, which inthejr 
Lang e {ignifies the Earth, or that of Toxs, that is:to'fay, 
'of the River or Water. | | Kot 
©" The'Sea-Tortoiſes are commonly divided by the: Hlanders 
Into three kinds, that which the French call Tortve Franche, 


That|called 'Caonanze, and the Carets - They-areall of them _— 
_{———_— mo 
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moſt of the ſame figure; but the meat only of the firſt kind ig 

ood to beeaten, unleſs it bein caſe of neceſlity, and for want 
of other proviſion; ſo that of the two laſt; only the ſhell is of 
value. : 

The Tortxe-Franche, and the Caonarmes are commonly of fo 
vaſt a bulk, that the upper ſhell is about four foot and a half in 
length , and four in bredth : Which is not to be much ad- 
mired, fince that in Mavrice-1and there are ſome which having 
four men on their backs, are nevertheleſs able to go. Alan 
relates, that the Inhabitants of Taprobana cover their houſes 
therewith : And if we may credit Diodorws Siculus , certain 
Nations of the Eaſt-Indies convert them into Boats, in which 
they will croſs a great arm of the Sea that lies between them 
and the Continent. 

Theſe Amphibious creatures ſeldom come to Land, but on- 
ly to diſpoſe of their Egges, in-order to propagation © To that 
end they make choice of a very light ſand which they find on 
the Sea-ſide, in ſome place not much frequented, and to which 


they may have eaſe acceſs. 


The li{landers, who ata certain ſeaſon of the year go to the 
Cayeman-Iſlands , to make proviſion of the meat of Tor: 
toiſes-which come to land there in infinite numbers, affirm, that 
they make their recourſe thither from all parts within a hun- 
dred leagues and more to lay,their egges, by reaſon of the 
eaſineſs of the acceſs, the ſhore being flat, hg cover'd witha 
ſoft and: The Tortoiſes come to land about the latter end of 
April,: and their landing continues till September, and then may 
they be taken in abundances which is thus performed. 

Artthe cloſe of the evening ſome men are ſet aſhore, who 
lying on the ſands without making any noiſe, watch the Tor- 
toiſes when they came out of the Sea tro lay their egges in the 
ſand.z and when they perceive that they are got a good way 
from the. Sea-fide, and hear them making a deep hole in the 


| ſand with their claws, into which being a foot and a half deep, 


and ſometimes more, they lay the egges, they come and ſur- 
prize them at that employment, and turn them upfide-downz 
and being in that poſture they are not able to recover them- 
ſelves, but continue ſo till the next day that they are brought 
thence 'in Shallops to the Ships : When they are thus turned 
upfide-down, they are obſerv'd to ſhed tears, and are heardto 
figh. . [Tis generally known that the Stag weeps when he is put 
to his extremities : And it is almoſt incredible what cries and 
groans proceed from the Crocodiles about the Nile, and what 
tearsthey ſhed when they find themſelves taken. 

The Sea-men of thoſe Ships which go to the Cayeman-1paxd: 


-to take in their loading of Tortoiſes, may every night in leſs 
then three hours turn forty or fifty of them, the leaſt whereof 
- weighs a hundred and fifty pound, and the ordinary ones two 


hundred 
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hundred pound 3 nay ſome. of them will have two great pails 
full of egges in their bellies: Theſe egges are round , and 
about the bigneſs of a Tennis-ball ; they have white and yolk 
like Hens-egges, but the ſhell is not ſo hard, but ſoft, feeling as 
if it were wet parchment. The Fricaſſeys and Omeletts mide 
of 'them arc.good enough, but a little drier-:then thoſe 
made with: Hens-egges. There is ſo much meat about” -prie 
Tortoiſe as may well maintain ſixty perſons'a whole dayt 
When they are defirous'to eat of them, they cut off the ſhell 
which is under the belly 'from that on the back, anto which it 
isjoyn'd by certain griſtles which are eaſily cut © What Tor- 
toiſes are taken by the Sea-men in the night, findsthem work 
all-day to cut into pieces and ſalt them. Moſt- of the Ships 
which come to theſe Cayeman-Iſiands, after they have taken'in 
their loading, that is, after fix weeks or two moneths continu- 
ancethere, return to the Caribbies, where they ſell that ſalted 
Tortoiſe; and it becomes the ſuſtenance of the ordinary ſort of 
people, and the ſlaves; | 507 ns 2 
But the Tortoiſes that have eſcaped, having laid their egges 
attwo or three ſeveral times, returnto the place whence th 
came, the egges which they have cover'd with ſand on 'the 
Seafide being about ſixweeks after hatch'd by the heat of the 
Sin, and not by their looking: on them, as'Phzny, and ſome of 
the Ancients imagined : as-.ſoon as the young Tortoiſes have 
broken the ſhells wherein they were inclos'd, they maketheir 
way through the ſand, andget out of the graye'which, gave 
them birth, and by an inſtinct of nature go ſtreight to the Sea 
to the old ones. | ; | 
The meat of this kind of Tortoiſe is as dainty as any Veal, 
fo it be freſh, and kept but one day :- It is intermixt with fat, 


which when it isdreſs'd is of a greeniſh yellow : It is of eafie 


digeſtion, and very wholſom, whence it comes, vhat thole idle 


perſons who cannot recover -in the other Iflands are carriedito 


that purpoſe to the Cayemars in the Ships that go for Tot- 
toiſesz and commonly having refreſh'd, and purg'd themſelves 
with that diet, they return thence perfettly recover'd. The 
fat of this kind of Tortoiſe yields an oyl, which while it is 
freſh is good enough to fry withall, being ſtale it is employ'd 


in Lamps. 


CAOU ANNE. 


He Tortoiſe called the Caonanrne is of the ſatne figureas 

the precedent, ſave that the head of it is a little big- 

ger : This ſtands upon the defenſive when people come neer 
to turnit 3 butthe meat of it being black, full of ſtrings, and 
of 111 taſte, there is no account made of it, but only where 
other is not to be had; the oylalſo got from it is good only for 
Lamps. CARETS. 
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7 — He third .kind of Sea-Tortoiſe, called by the French Ca- 


>|... 748, differs from the two others in bigneſs, as being 
much leſs; :and that it lays not its egges inthe ſand, but in a kind 
of-gravel which :is mixt with ſmall pebbles: The. meat ofthis 
Tortoiſe 1s not pleaſant., but the..egges more delicate- then 
thoſe of the other two kinds :. It would be as little regarded as 


the Caonanne, were it not ſought after for its precious ſhell: It 
canfiſts of fifteen greater and leſſer leaves or picces, ten where- 


of. are flat. and even, four a little bending, and that which: co- 
versthe neck, i made triangle-wiſe, hollow like a little buckler : 
All: the ſhells of an ordinary Caret .may weigh three or four 
pqund ; but there have been ſome taken whoſe ſhells have been 


- foJarge andſothick, rbat all together have ,weigh'd about fix 


or ſeven pounds. 

Of the ſhell of this kind of Tortoiſe are made Combs, Cups, 
Boxes, . Caſes, Cabinets, and ſo many excellent things of great 
price : It alſo enriches Houſhold-ſtuff, the borders of Looking- 
ghſſes and Piftures, and is uſed now in the covering of Pocket- 
books of Devotion. To get this precious ſhell, they put a lit- 
tle fire under the upper ſhell which conſiſts of ſo many pieces; 
and as ſoon as the foe) the heat. they are eaſily taken off with 
theipoint of, a knife. i, - 4 | 

Some affirm, that this kind of Tortoiſe is ſo: vigorous, that 
itſhell being taken away it will get another if it be immediate. 
ly caſt into the Sea. The moſt plentiful fiſhing for theſe Tor- 
toiſes is at the Peninſuls of Jucatan, and ſeveral little Iflands 
within the Gulf of Hondures : So that honeſt Pirard was 
ill-inform'd, who in his Treatiſe of the Animals and Fruits 
of the Eaſt-Indies, Chap. 2. aftirmes, that this kinde of Tors- 


' toilſe is to be found only in the Maldivos and the Philippine- 


Thends. | 

It is affirmed by ſome, that the oyl of this kind of Tortoiſe 
helpeth all kinds of Gouts proceeding from cold cauſes : It is 
alſo very ſucceſsfully uſed to ſtrengthen the Sinews, to take 
away the pain of the Reins, and cure all cold Fluxions and 
Diſtempers. 

Having given fo particular an account of the Tortoiles, 
it will riot be amiſs to.adde thereto the manner how they 
are fiſh'd for, and how all the great fiſhes of the Caribties 
are taken. 


(- > 
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How the Tortoiſes and other great Fiſhes aretaken 
in the Caribbies. 


+qT He Sea-Tortoiſes are not only taken upon the ſand, as we 
-'Y : ſhew'd before, bur alſo by means of an Inſtrument, 
which is a pole about the length of a half-pike, ar the end 
whereof there is faſten'd a nail pointed at both ends, which is 
ſquare in the midſt, and about the bigneſs of a mans little fin- 
ger - Some make notches on that fide of it which ſtands out of 
the wood, that it may take faſter hold when it is entred into the 
ſhell of the Tortoiſe. | 
In the night time, the Moon ſhining and the Sea ealm, the 
Maſter-fiſher being in a little boat with two others, one at the 
oarto turn It of any fide as faſt as ever he can, that the boat 
may go much faſter and with leſs noiſe then if it were row'd; 
the other is in the midſt of the Canow or Boat, holding the 
line which is faſten'd to the nail, and in a readineſs to draw it 
it:as ſoon as the inſtrument hath done execution on the 
Tortoiſe. | 
Being thus provided, they go where they think to find of 
them 3 and when the Maſter-fiſher, who ſtands np on the fore- 
part of the Canow, perceives one of them by the glittering of 
the Sea, which by getting up ever and anon to the face of the 
water it cauſeth to foam, he directs him who guides the little 
veſſel to make to the place where he would havehim, and be- 
ing gently got neer the Tortoiſe, he violently darts the inſtru- 
ment- into its back - The nail piercing the ſhell, gets alſo a 
good way into the fleſh, and the wood keeps up above the wa- 


-ter: As ſoon as the fiſh finds it ſelf hurtyit finks down to the bot- 
tom with the nail ſticking faſt in the ſhell : And the more it - 


ſtrives and ſtruggles, the more it 1s entangled. At laſt having 
wearied it ſelf, and ſpent its forces in ſtriving by reaſon of its 
loſs of blood, it ſuffers it ſelf to be eaſily taken, and is either 
taken into the Canow, or drawn to the ſhore. 

After the ſame manner they alſo take Lamantins, and ſeveral 
other great fiſhes ; but inſtead of the nail there is put intothe 
wooden inſtrument a great hook, - or a ſmall dart of iron made 
like that of a ſbarp lance: On one ſide of that piece of iron 
thereisa hole, through which there paſleth a line, which is al- 
ſo woond about the dart, fo that when it is darted into the fiſh, 
the line eafily is let looſe, that it may have the liberty to tum- 
ble up and downin the water, and when it hath ſpenrits forces, 
and reduc'd to extremity, if it cannot be gotten into the Ca- 
now, it is eafily drawn to the ſhore, where they divide it into 
quarters. 


- 
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Land-Tortoiſes, and Freſh-water-Tortoiſes. 


He Land-Tortoiſes are found in ſome {lands neer the 

E freſh-water Rivers, which are leaſt ſubjeR to inundati- 
ons, or in the ponds and fenny places that are fartheſt from the 
Sea: They are cover'd all over with a hard and ſolid ſhell, 
which is notto be rais'd by ſeveral pieces or leaves, as thoſe of 
the Sea-Tortoiſes, and it 1s ſo thick in all parts, that it fecures 
the Animal living within it from any hurt, and will not. be 
broken even though the wheels of a loaden Cart ſhould go 
over it. But what is yet more ſtrange, is, that the creature 
never finds this moving lodging too narrow for him for it 
grows larger proportionably as the body of the pofleffor 
grows bigger : The upper covering is in ſome of them about a 
foot and a half inlength : it is of an oval figure, ſomewhat hol- 


low like a Buckler, and on the. outſide hath ſeveral ſtreaks, 


which as it were divide it into ſo many compartiments, with a 
certain obſervance of Symmetry : All theſe intermixtures are 
laid on a black ground, which in ſeveral places is enamellV'd with 
white and yellow. 

This kind of Tortoiſe hath a very ugly head, like that of a 
Serpent : It hath no teeth, but only jaws, which are ſtrong 
enough to break what it would ſwallow down : It is ſupported 
by four feet, ſomewhat weak to ſuſtain the weight of its body; 
nor does it upon purſuit truſt much to them : For if he benot 
neer ſome- river or pond into which he may caſt himſelf, he 
places all refuge and ſafery in the. covering of his manſion, un- 
der which likea Hedg-hog he tmmediately draws in his head, 
feet and tail, upon the farſt apprehenſion of any danger. 

The Female Jays egges about the bigneſs of thoſe of Pige- 
ons, but a little longer : Having cover'd them with ſand, ſhe 
leaves them ro be hatch'd by the Sun. Though there be ſome 
who hold that the meat of theſe Land-Tortoiſes is of hard di- 
geſtion, yet thoſe who have eaten thereof rank it among the 
moſt delicate diſhes of America : The Phyſicians of the Coun- 
try adviſe thoſe who are inclin'd ro Drophies to ule it often for 
a preventive: They have alſo found by experience, that the 
blood of theſe Tortoiſes dried and reduc'd to powder takes 
away the poyſon of Vipers and Scorpions, being apply'd tothe 


wound : It 1s alſo certain, that the aſhes of their ſhells mixt * 


with the white of anegge cures the chaps in Nurſing-womens 
nipplesz and if the head be powder'd therewith, it prevents 
the falling of. the Hair. 
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CHAP. XXIL 


Containing the particular Deſcriptions of ſeveral ſorts 
of Crabs or Crab-fiſh, commonly found in the 
Caribbics. 


Crab-fiſh, which are a kind of amphibious Crevices, 
and very good meat, whereas thoſe of Braſil are unplea- 


| J 5: are found in all the Caribby-Ilands certain Crabs or 


| fant, inaſmuch as they ſmell of the Juniper-root. According- 
ly the Indian lohabicants very highly eſteem theirs, and make 


them their ordinary entertainment : They are all of an oval 
figure, having the tail turning in under the belly : Their bo- 


| dies, which are cover'd all over with a ſhell hard enough, is ſup- 


orted by ſevera] feet which are all full of little prickles, which 
nes their climbing up to thoſe places whither they would 
zet up: The two fore-feet are very big, and of thoſe one is 
ſomewhat bigger then the other : The French call theſe two 
fore-feet or claws, Mordants, ſignificantly enough, foraſmuch 
as with theſe they twitch and ſecure whatſoever they have 
faſtened on - The fore-part which is ſomewhat broader, and 
ſtands up higher then the other, hath ſtanding a little out two 
eyes, which are ſolid, tranſparent, and of ſeveral colours : Their 
mouths are armed with two little white teeth diſpos'd on each 
ide like a pair of ſharp pincers, wherewith they cut the leaves 
of Fruits, and the roots of Trees on which they feed. 


\ 
\ 


TOURLOUROU. 


Here are three kinds of them, differing in bigneſs and co- 

FS lour, of which the leaſt are thoſe commonly called 

Tourlourous : They have a red ſhell marked with black-ſpots 

they are pleaſant enough to the taſte, but in- regard there is 

much picking work about them, and but little to be gotten 

from them, and that it is conceived they incline people tothe 
bloody flux, they are uſed only in caſe of neceffity. 


WHITE-CR ABS. 


Here-are others all white, and have their abodes at the 
foot of Trees on the Sea-fide, in certain holes which 

they make in the ground, into which they retreat, as the Co- 
nies do into their Clappers or Hutches : Theſe are the biggeſt 
of all the kinds, nay there have been thoſe taken which have 


had in one of their claws as much meat as an egge might con- 
T 2 tain, 
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tain, and as delicate as that of the River-Crevices : They are 
ſeldom ſeen in the day time; but in the night they come in 
multitudes out of their holes to feed under the Trees ; and jt 
is then that they are taken with the help of a Lanthorn of 
Torches: They delight very much to be under the Arched- 
Indian-Fig-tree, and other Trees which are on the Seaſide, 
and in the moſt fenny places - If a man ſhali ſearch into the 

round, or inthe ſand to get them out of their lurking places, 
Fe ſhall always find halt their bodies in water, as molt of the 
other amphibious creatures are. 


P AINTED-CRABS. 


Ut thoſe of the third kind, which as to bulk is between 

the two others before mentioned, are the moſt beautify], 

the moſt to be admired, and the moſt eſteem'd of all : They 
are indeed much of the ſame figure with the precedent ; but 
according to the ſeveral Iſlands, and different ſoils wherein 
they are bred, they are painted with ſo many colours, and 
thoſe ſo beautiful and lively, that there cannot be a greater dr 
vertiſement then to ſee theſe creatures at mid-day creeping un- 
der the Trees where they ſeek for their fuſtenance : Ot ſome of 
them the badies are of a violet colour intermixt with white : 
others are of a bright yellow interlaced with ſeveral ſmall 
greyiſh and purple lines, which begin at the mouth and are 


. drawn down over the back : Nay there are ſome which upona 


dark-colour'd ground are ſtreaked with red , yellow and 
green, which makes the richeſt mixture of colours that can be 
1magin'd ; looking on them at a little diſtance a man would 
think, that all thoſe delightful colours wherewith they arc nx 
turally enamell'd, were not yet fully dry, ſuch is their bright- 
neſs, or that they were newly varniſh'd over to give them the 
greater luſtre. | 

Theſe Parnted Crabs are not like the white ones, which dare 
not appear in the day time; for theſe are to be ſeen morning 
and evening, and after the rains under the Trees, where they 
recreate: themſelves in great companies together : They will 
alſoſuffera.man tocome neer enough to them; but as ſoon 
they perceive him make any attempt to take them (w hich 
beſt done with alittle wand, it being too dangerous to employ 
the hands) they make their retreat without turning their backs 
on thoſe that purſue them, and as they go back they ſhew their 


teeth, and- opening their defenfives, which are thoſe two |. 
Claws or Mordants they have in their feet, they therewith de 


fend their whole body, and they ever and anon ſtrike them one 
againſt another ro frighten their enemies: And in that poſture 
they get into their forts, which are commonly under the root, 
or in the cleft of ſome rotten Tree, or that of ſome rock. , 
Thele 
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Theſ- Crabs have this natural inſtinct , to £9 cvery year 
about 47ay, 13 the ſeaſon ot the rains, to the Sca-tide ro waſh 
themſelves, and diſburthen themſelves of their egges, in order 
to the perpetuation of their ſpecies: They come down ſiom 
the Mountains in ſuch multitudes,that the higti- ways and woods 
are covered with them; and they have.this ſtrange direGton 
given them, that they take their way towards that part of the 
Ifland where there are Creeks and delcents, whereby they may 
the more eaſily come to the Sca. 

The Inhabitants are art that time very much annoy d by 
them, in regard they fill their Gardens, and with-their little 
Mordants they cut the Peaſe and young Plants of Tobacco : 
They obſerve ſuch an order in this deſcent, . that they look like 
an Army marching in rank and file:they never break their tahks, 
and whatever they meet with by the way, Houſes, Mountains, 
Rocks, or other obſtacles, they attempt to get over them, 
that they may go on ſtill in a ſtrait line; Twice a day they 
make a halt, during the greateſt heat, both to feed and reſt 
themielves a while : But they make greater journies itt the 
night then in the day, .till at laſt they get tothe Sea-fide. 

When they are upon this expedition they are fat, and good 
to cat; the Males being full of meat , and the Females of 
egges: And indeed during that time, a man may have of th:m 

at his door ; Nay ſometimes they come into the houles if the 
palizadoes be not elole enough, and that they mect with a 
place togetin at : The noiſe they make in the night tiny: 18 
greater then that of the Mice, and keeps people fro. fleeping : 
When they are come to the Sea-fide, having refted themic]ves 
a little, and confider'd the Sea as the nurſe ot their youny ones, 
they approach ſo neer it, that they waſh themſclives chree or 
four times in the little waves which gently riſe and fall on the 
ſand: then having retited into the Woods or neighbouring 
Plains to recover their wearineſs, the Females return a fecond 
time to the Sea, and having waſh'd themſelves a little, they 
open their tails, which are commonly thruſt up under the belly, 
and ſhake out the egges faſten'd thereto into the water - After 
which having once more waſh'd themſelves, they return in the 
ſame order in which they came tkither. 

The ſtrongeſt of th-m ſoon recover the Mountains, every 
one making to the quarter from whence he came, and by the 
ſame way through which he had pafs'd' before: But-then, that 
1s, intheir return, they are-for the moſt part ſo weakand lean, 
that they are forc'd to make ſome ſtay in the next fields they 


come att6 refreſh themſelves, and retrive their tormer vigour 


before they can get up to the tops of Mountains. 

As to the Egges thus committed to the Sea, having been caſt 
up by it on the ſofter kind of ſand, and warm'd ſome time by 
the beams of the Sun, they are at laſt hatch'd, and become _ 
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tle Crabs, whereof there may be ſeen millions about the bigneſs 
of a large farthing, getting into the neighbouring buſhes till 
ſuch time as they are ſtrong enough to get to the old ones in the 
Mountains. : 

Another conſiderable thing in theſe Crave, is, that once a 
year, to wit, after their return from the Sea, they are under 
ground for the ſpace of ſix weeks, ſo that there 1s not one of 
them to be ſeen - During this time they change their ſkin or 
ſhell, and become wholly new : They work out the earth ſo 
neatly at the entrance of their retreats, that there 1s no hole to 
be ſeen; which they do to prevent their taking of any air ; 
for when they put off their old coat, their whole body is as it 
were naked, being -only cover'd with a very thin pellicle, 
which grows on and. harder by degrees, till it come to the 
ſolidity of the ſhell they had put off. 

Monſieur d# Mortel relates, that he purpoſely cauſed ſome 
places to be digg'd where it was likely there were of them hid- 
den : Having met with them, he found then, wrapp'd in leaves 
of Trees , which no doubt was their ſuſtenance, and ferv'd 
them for a neſt during that retirement 3 but they were ſo weak 
and unable to endure the air, that they ſeemed as it were half 
dead, though fat enough, and excellent meat, and as ſuch high- 
ly eſteemed by the Inhabitants - Cloſe by them he found the 
ſhell they had put off, which ſeem'd to be as entire as if the 
animal had been ſtill within it : And what was ſtrange, though 
he look'd very narrowly, yet hardly could he find any hole, or 
cleft at which the body of it might get out of that priſon : But 
having viewd it very exactly, he found a little disjunction neer 
the tail, at which the Crab had ſlipped out. 

They are commonly dreſs'd as the Crevices in theſe parts 
are3 but the more delicate will take the time and pains, after 
they are boiled, to pick out all that is good in the claws, and 
toextrad a certain oily ſubſtance which is in the body, and by 
ſome called Taumaly, and to fry all together with the egges of 
the female, putting thereto a little of the Country Pepper, 
and ſome juice of Oranges ; and this makes it one of the moſt 
dainty diſhes in the Caribbzes. 

In theſe grounds where there are many of the Trees called 
Manchenillos, the Crabs which feed under them, or eat of the 
fruit, have a venemous quality, infomuch that thoſe who eat 
thereof fall dangerouſly fick : But in other parts they are whol- 
ſom enough, and as the Crevices in Exrope are numbred among 


the delicacies : Such as are careful of their health open them , 
them before they eat thereof, and if they be black within they " 


think them dangerous, and uſe them nor. 
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CHAP. XXII1. 


Of Thunder, Earth-quakes, and the Tempeſts ſometimes 
happening zn the Caribbies. | 


be: ſubject to: ſome defect, ſpot .or mole; ſo theſe 
4 © [hands having all the excellencies and advantages be- 
fore repreſented , have alſo ſome imperfections and defects 
which take off much of their luſtre, and abate of the enjoy- 


; k | $ there is hardly any face ſo beautiful, but that it may 


'ments and pleaſures they might otherwiſe afford : We ſhall 


givea ſhort account of the principal inconveniences happening 
there, .and the remedies which may be apply'd thereto. 


THUNDER. 


EY thoſe Thunder may be named in the firſt place, which 
though never heard on the Coaſts of Pers, is in theſe 
Ilands ſo frequent, and in many places ſo dreadful, *that by its 
_ claps it forces the moſt confident into terrour and aſto- 
niſhment. 


EARTHQUAKES. 


ra do alſo ſorretimes produce very fad effects, and 
ſbake the very fou:dations of the Earth ſo violently, 
that they make a man reel in thoſe places where he might 
think himſelf moſt ſafe: But through Gods goodneſs theſe 
happen very ſeldom, and in ſome places the agitation is not 


| ſo great. 


HURRICANE. 


Hat is moſt to be feared is a general conſpiracy of all 

the Winds , which goes about the Compals in the 

ſpace of 24 hours, and ſometimes inlefs. This is that which is 
called a Hurricane, and happens commonly in the moneths of 
July, Auguſt, or September : at other times there 1s no fear of it. 
Heretotore it happened but oncein ſcyen years, and lometimes 
ſeldomer ; but within theſe few years it hath happened once 


4} every two years, nay in one year there happened two of them : 
'Y Nay not long after Monſieur A#ber was ſent to command in 
{| chief at Gardeloupe, there were three Hurricanes 1n one year. 


.This kind of Tempeſt is ſo violent, that it breaks and unroots 
Trees, deprives thoſe it takes not away of all verdure, makes 
defolate whole Foreſts, removes Rocks from the tops of Moun- 
tains, 
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tains, and caſts them into the Valleys, overthrows Houſes, 


carries away the Plants it hathyforc'd out of the Earth. into the 


Sea, makes a general waſte of all it meets with in the Fields; 
and in a word, leaves famine all over the Country, which 
groans a long time after that diſaſter, 'and will be a long time 
cre it recovers the ruines occalion'd thereby. 

Nor does the Hurricane all this miſchief only by Land, but 
it raiſes withall ſuch a tempeſt on the Sea; that 'it ſeems ta be 
mixt'and confounded with. the Air and: the Sky : It breaKksto 
pieces the Ships that happen to be on the Coaſts at that time, 
caſting ſome upon the ſhores, and ſwallowing others into the 


Abyſles of the Deep : So that thoſe which eſcape ſhipwrack at 


ſuch a time, are extreamly oblig'd to acknowledg the great 
tnercy of God towards them. | 

Thoſe who obſerve the figns preceding this Tempeſt, have 
particularly noted theſe ; That a little before it happens the 
Sea becomes of a ſudden ſo calm and even, that there appears 
not the leaſt wrinkle on her face 3 That the Birds by a natural 
inſtin& come down in multitudes from the Mountains, where 
they make their ordinary abode, to retire into the Plains and 
Valleys, where they keep onthe ground to ſecure themſelve 
apainſt the injuries of the cruel weather which they foreſee 
coming ; And that the Rain which falls a little before is bitter 
and falt, as the Sea-water. 

It is not many years ſince that there happen'd a memorable 
example of this Tempeſt upon ſeveral Ships lying in the Road 
of S. Chriſtophers loaden with Tobacco, and ready to ſer ſail; 
For they were all broken to pieces and caft away, and the 
Commodities wholly loſt : Whereof there follow'd another 
ſtrange and unexpected accident, which was, that moſt of the 
fiſh upon the Coaſt was poyſoned by the Tobacco - The Se 


ſeem'd in a manner cover d with thoſe poor creatures, which 


turn'd upſide-down and languiſhing floated on the face of the 
water, and came to dye on the ſhore. 

Nor are theſe diſaſters particular only to the New-World, 
but there have been ſeen in France , and other places fuc 
dreadful Tempeſts as might well be accounted Hurricane, 
In the year M.D.XCITX. there roſe neer Boxrdeaux ſuch a vic 
lent wind, that it broke and unrooted moſt of the great Trees 
"which were able to reſiſt, eſpecially the Wall-nut-trees, whoſe 
boughs are commonly very large, and tranſported ſome of 
them above five hundred paces from the place where they 
grew : But the weaker Trees which gave way were ſpared: 
The Palace of Poi&iers receiv'd much hurt; divers Steeples 
were batter'd, and that of Cangres necr Saumwr quite blown 
down : Some perſons on horſe-back in the fields were carried 
above ſixty paces out of their way : For the ſpace of fix or ſe- 
ven leagues, as far as it blew, there was nothing but ruine an 
confuſion. [To 
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[To this place may be reduced, among others, that Tempeſt 
which happen'd here in *Ermgland at the removal out of this 
world of the late Uſurpet' 0Jver Crommwel 5+ the miſchiefs 
whereof are yer freſh in mens minds; asalſo that in February, 
1661. | 

Fo dive an example of a Hurricane that ſhew'd its malice 
here in Exrope, particularly on the Sea, we ſhall adde the Copy 
of a Letter from a Merchant of Rochel to a Correſpondent of 
his at Rozen, dated Jarnary the 3oth, MIDC.XLV... 

* We have beenin a very ſad condition theſe twq days, by 
© reaſon of the extraordinary Tempeſt which began Saturday 
© night laſt, the 28th of this month, and continues yet : We ſee 
© from our Walls between thirty and-forty Ships caſt away,and 
©forc'd to the ſhore, moſt Engliſh bottoms, and abundance bf 
© Merchandize loſt -- One of theſe Ships of 200 Tun burthen 
© was caſt neer a Wind-mill, which is twelve foot higher then 
*any tide was ever ſeen; for the Tempeſt was'not only in the 
© Air, but it alſo forc'd the Sea much beyond its ordinary li- 

© mits, infomuch that the ſpoil it hath done by Land very 
© much exceeds the loſs of the Ships. All the Salt on the low 
* Marſhes was carried away ; al the Wheat on the' lower 
* grounds and reduced marches overflown : And' in the Ifle 
© of Ree the Sea croſs'd it from one fide to the other, ſpoiFd 
© abundance of Vineyards, and drown'd much Cattel. Inthe 
©* memory of man the Sea'never came up ſo high; nay it came 
*to ſome places almoſt a league within the Land: So that 
* thoſe who have been at S. Chriſtophers affirm, that the Hur- 
*ricanes happening there are not more dreadful then this 
© Tempeſt was here: The wind was North-weſt : The loſs 
* both on Sea and Land is valued at five hundred thouſand 
* Crowns - *Tis conceiv'd there is as much Salt loſt as would 


| © have freighted two hundred Ships of three hundred Tun a 


© piece: There are alſo Joſt ſome Dutch Ships neer the Iſle of 
© Ree, at Bourdeaux , and Bayonne, which were very richly 
© laden. Whence it appears that theſe Tempeſts are as violent 

* in Exrope as thoſe ſo much feared in the Caribbzes. | 
But in thoſe parts, ſome to ſecure themſelves from theſe 
Storms forſake their houſes, out of a fear to be over-whelm'd 
in their ruines, and make their abode in Caves and the clefts 
of Rocks, or lye flat on the ground in the open fields, till they 
be over: Others run to ſome houſe neer them, which they 
think ſo ſtrongly built, as that it may elude the ſhocks of that 
Tempeſt; for now there are in the Caribbies many ſtructures 
that ina manner defie the violence thereof: Nay there are ſome 
will get into thelittle Huts built by the Negroes,in imitation of 
thoſe of the Caribbzans ; for it hath been found by experience, 
thar theſe Hurts, being round and having no place open but the 
door, and whereof the Rafters ſtand upon the ground, are 
com- 
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commonly ſpared when the hfgheſt houſes are remov'd from 
one place to another, if not quite overthrown by the impety- 
ous agitation of the winds raifing this Tempeſt. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Of ſome other Inconwveniences of the Country, and the 
; remedies thereof. 


Efides the Thunder, Earth-quakes and Hurricanes, whith 
ſhake the very foundations, and blaſt the beauty of the 
Caribby-Iflands.,; there are ſome other Inconveniency 

which much annoy the Inhabitants, though not ſo much. to þ 
feared as the precedent, Theſe we have reſerv'd to be the ſub 
jed of this laſt Chapter, wherein ut of the deſire we havey 
contribute all lyes in us to the wall-being and fatisfaQtion 
thoſe amiable Colonies, we ſhall propoſe the remedies which 
the experience of the ancient Inhabitants, and the judgment 
ſeveral eminent Phyſicians have found moſt proper and effeds 
al toſecure them from thoſe dangerous conſequences. 


MOUSTICOES, and MARINGOINS. 


"JF Heres then, in the firſt place, a ſort of very ſmall Flie; 

by ſome called Moxſticoes, which are felt commonly be 

fore they are ſeen : But in that little weak body there is þ 
ſharp and venemous a ſting, as cauſing an importunate itct 
that will not be ſfatisfi'd till the ſkin be ſcratch'd off, the wound 


degenerates into a dangerons Ulcer if ſome remedy be nd 


apply'd. | | | 

'F ere is another kind ſomwhat bigger, and making a noik 
like that of the Flies, ſeen in theſe parts neer ponds and fenm 
places, by ſome of the Inhabitants of the Caribbies called Me 
ringoins : They do the fame effet with the former , being 
arm'd with a little ſting which pierces through cloaths, na 
through the Hammocks, or hanging-beds on which peopler 
themſelves : But both kinds have this particular to them, that 
they never do any miſchief, but they before-hand proclaim a 
war, and ſounda charge with their little Trumpet, which ma- 
ny times does more frighten then their ſtinging hurts. 

To avoid the annoyance of theſe two little Inſe&@s, the In- 


habitants place their houſes on a little eminency, give them air: 


onall ſides, and cut down all the Trees which may hinder the 
Eaſt-wind, which is the ordinary wind blowing in thoſe Iſlands, 


and which drives away theſe wicked and importunate enemies: 
| Thoſe 
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Thoſe alſo who have their lodgings and beds very cloſe are 
not ſo much troubled therewith. | 

But if notwithſtanding theſe precautions any be annoy'd 
thereby, they need only take Tobacco in the room, or make a 
fire that ſhall ſmoak mach, and theſe diſturbers of mens reſt 
will be gone: And if they have ſtung any one, and he be de- 
firous to be rid of the itch which follows, let him only wet the 
place ſtung with Vinegar, or the juyce of the lefler kind of Y .- 
tron, and he ſhall have caſe. 


WASPES and SCORPIONS. 
WJ 4% alſo and Scorpions are common in molt of theſe 


Iſlands: Theſe Vermin are of the ſame figure and as 
dangerous as thoſe of the ſame kinds in moſt parts of Exrope : 
The ſtingings of Waſpes are helped by the juice of Rue-leaves, 
and perfeQly cured by a fomentation of the ſovereign remedy 
againſt all ſorts of poyſons, which 1s given out a the fa- 
mous name of Orvictan; and that of Scorpions hath its reme- 
dy in the beaſtit ſelf, which muſt be cruſh'd upon the place af- 
feed, or for want thereof, recourſe muſt be had to the. oyl 
called Scorpion-oyl, which ſhould be common in all thoſe parts 
where theſe Inſects are ſo. | 


MANCHENILLO, 


N moſt of theſe Iſlands there grow certain Trees called by 
ſome Manchenillo-trees, beautiful to the eye, bearing leaves 
like thoſe of Crab-trees, and a fruit called Manrchenilo. like an 
Appias-apple ;, for it is ſtreaked with red, extreamly fair, and of 
a pleaſant ſcent, inſomuch that one can hardly forbear taſting it 
if he be not before-hand acquainted with its dangerous quali- 


| ty; forthough itbe ſweet in the mouth, yet1s it ſo faral that 


being eaten it ſcnds a man tofleep, not for 24 hours, (as a cer- 
tain ſeed of Pers, and an herb in the Eaſt, whereof Lzinſcot 
ſpeaks at large) but ſo as never to awake again; fo thar it is 
much worſe then thoſe Almonds of Mexico, which ſmell like 
muſk, but being eaten leave a taſte of rottenneſs behind them z 
as alſo then the tair Apples of Sodozz, which being opened yield 
only ſoot and aſhes; for if a man have the miſchance tobe de- 
ceiv'd inthem, it is without any hazard of his life: Butthefe 
venemous Apples may be compared to the Indian-aut which 
grows in Java : It is fomwhat like a Gall, and at the firſt _— 
thereof it-taſtes like a ſmall Nut; but afterwards it cauſet 
mortal gripings, and is a moſt dangerous poyſon:. There is alfo 
in Afvick, a Tree called. Coſcoma, which bears deadly Apples: 
The Tree of the Maldives, named 4vbou, bears. a fruit no leſs 
deceitful and pernicious: And neer Tripolyin Syria thereare 
uU 2 certain 
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certain large.Apricocks, which are fait to the eye, and very 
ſavoury to the palat ; but the ſubſequent qualities of t hem are 
many times morta], or at beſt, cauſe long and paintul dilcaſes to 
ſach-as have eaten of them. 
There grow Manchenil/o-Trees on the Sea-fide and the 

banks of ' Riyers, and if the fruit fall into the water, the 
fiſh eating, thereof will certainly dye 3 nay though it conti- 
nue long in the water, yet will it not rot, but 1s cover'd 
with falt-peter, Which gives it a ſolid cruſtineſs, as if it were 
petrify'd. In thoſe Iſlands where this Tree grows 1n abun- 
dance the Snakes are venemous, it being ſuppoſed by ſome, 
that they ſoinetimes ſuck the fruit of it : Nay rhe Crabs which 
feed under theſe Trees: contrat a dangerous quality from 
them, as we faid elſewhere 3 and many have been fick after 
the cating thereof: Whence it comes, that when theſe fruits 
fall to the ground, ſuch as are carcful of their health will tor- 
bear the eating of Crabs. | 
- Yet do. not the Snakes or Crabs wholly live on this fruit, 
but feeding under the Tree they draw the infection thereof te 
themſelves, eſpecially if they ſuck the venome of its fruit. It 
may well be, that what is mortal to ſome creatures 1s not lo to 
all; and that theſe Inſe&s often feeding on this poyſon, do by 
cuſtom and continuance turn it into their ſuſtenance, as is re- 
ported of Mithridates: And ſo they may infect ſuch as eat 
thereof, receiving themſelves no hurt thereby. 


Under the bark of the trunk and boughs of theſe Tree 
there 1s contained a certain glutinous water, which is white ai 
milk, extremely malignant and dangerous : There being ma- 


ny ot them along the high-ways, if one ſhould careleſly break 
one of thejr branches, that milk or rather poyſon comes forth, 
and tails upon him : If it light on his ſhirt, tt makes an ugly 


ſtain as 1t it were burnt; if on theſkin, and the place be na 
im:rediately waſh'd, it will be all bliſtered : but if it ſhould 
Eaauice that a drop of this cauſtick and venemous water ſhould Þ 
fall into ene «ye, it will cauſe an inſupportable inflammation 
and the party ſhall loſe bis fight for nine days, after which he 


will have 1ine eaſe, | 

|. The dew, or rain-water, having continu'd a while on the 
leaves of theſe Trees, produces the ſame effect, and if it ſhould 
light on the {Kin, it would ſcorch it like Aqua-fortis : So that 
1t-45 almoſt as bad as the drops of rain falling under the Line, 
which are-fo contagious, as thoſe who have felt. them affirm, 
that-if they fall oh the hands, face, or: any uncover'd part of 
the: body, there immediately. riſe up bladders and bliſters wich 
much pain; andif the party do not-preſently ſhift his cloths, 
hisibody will be full of wheals all over; not to. mention the 
worms which are bred in the claths... 


Nay the" very thade'of theſe Trees is prejudicial to _ 
an 
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and if a man reſt himſelf under 'them, the whole body ſwells 
after a ſtrange manner. Pliny and Platarch mention a Tree of 
Arcadia no |c{s dangerous ; and thoſe who have travell'd into 
the Eaſt-Indies aftirm,that there 1s an herb named Sapony,which 
cauſes their death wholye upon it. But what heightens the il! 
quality of the Manchenillo-Tree, is, that the meat drefs'd with 


| a fire made of its wood derives a certain malignity from it; 


which burns the mouth. and throat. 

Nor are the Savages of theſe I{lands ignorant of the nature 
of the Manchenillo ; tor the compoſition wherewith they are 
wont to poyſon their arrows hath in it, among other ingredi- 


| ents, the milk of this Tree, and the dew falling fromit, and 
| the juice of the fruit. 


To cure, in a ſhort time, the ſwelling and bliſters riſing on 


| the body after fleeping under the ſhade of theſe Trees, or 
| receiving the rain or dew falling from their branches, as al- 
| ſo thoſe occaſion'd by -the milk within the bark, recourſe 
| muſt be immediately made to a kind of Snails, whereof we 


have ſpoken before, under the name of Soxldiers, and let 
the party take a certain cleer water which is contain'd with- 
in their ſhell, and apply it to the place affected : this remedy 
immediately allays the venome of that ſcorching liquour, 
and puts the .party out of all danger - The oyl extracted 
without fire from the ſame Snail: operates the ſame effect. 
But if any ſhall happen to eat of the fruit of theſe yenemous 


| Trees, he muſt uſe the remedies preſcribed hereafter, to ex- 
| pell the venome of Serpents, and all other poyſons. 


WOOD-LICE. 


Here is alſo a kind of Ant, or worm, which hath a lit- 
tle black ſpot on the head, all the reſt of the body 
being white : They are bred of rotten wood, and thence 


| ſome call them Wood-lice : Their bodies are ſofter then thoſe 


of our ordinary Ants, and yettheir tooth is ſo ſharp, thar they 
gnaw wood, and get into ſuch coffers as lye neer the ground : 
And in lefs then two days, if they be not deſtroy'd, there will 
get in ſuch abundance, that linen, cloaths, paper, and what- 
ever is within them will be' eaten and devoured ; nay they 
gnaw and eat the poſts which ſuſtain the ordinary hutts, info- 
much that if ſome courſe be not taken they will at laſt fall 
down. | 
To prevent the breeding of theſe Inſefts, and the miſchief 
done by them, there are theſe cautions: At the building of 
houſes not to-Jeave any wood on the ground to rot, .out of 
which they may breed :: To burn the ends of thoſe pieces of 
wood that are planted in the ground : As ſoon as.any of them 


are perceiv'd, to caſt ſcalding water into the holes which _ 
ave 
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- have made : To hang up Cheſts and Coffers jn the air with 
cords, as they are forc'd to do in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt-Jx. 
dies, that they may not touch the ground : And Jaſtly, to keey 
the rooms very clean, and leave notning on the ground. |: 
hath alſo been obſerv'd, that the rubbing of their haunts with 
the oyl of that kind of Palma-Chriſts: wherewith the Negroes 
rub their heads to avoid vermine, hath prevented their com- 
ing any more that way. The oyl of Lawantiz hath the fame 
effet, and if it be poured on their rendezvouz, which is 4 
kind of Ant-hill made up of their own ordure, and faſten'd x. 
bont the forks which ſuſtain the hutts, they immediately for- 


fake it. 
R AVETS. 


? A Nother dangerous vermine are the Ravets, of which then 
A are two kinds : The bigger are almoſt like Locuſts, an{ 
of the ſame colour ; the others are not half as big : Bott 
kinds have their walks in the night-time, get into Cheſtsj 
they be not very cloſe, foul all things wherever they come, 
and do miſchief enough, yet not ſo much, nor in ſo ſhort; 
time, as the Wood-lice. They are called Ravets, becauk 
like Rats they gnaw whatever they come? at - They are nd 
doubt the ſame which de Lery calls 4ravers, accorcing to the 
Language of the Braſ#/ians, This vermine hat! 4 particular 
malice to Books, and their covers. The Wood-itcs are a 
good, if they can get at them 3 bur they are to be commend: 
ed in this particular, that they have a reſpect for the i-trers, 
and only nibble about the margents ; for whether they can 
not away with the ink, o1 for fome other reaſon, 1c muſt be 
an extraordinary famine that fhall force them to feed on the 
impreifion, or writing : Bur they are very great lovers 0 
linen above any. thing, and if they can get into a Cheſt 
_ they will defire but one night to make work enough for 
many Sempſtreſles for a month. 

As to the Ravets, though they be not ſo quick at thei 
work, yet they ſpare nothing but filk ahd cotton-ſtuffs; 
-nay they have no ſtomach to filk or cotton even while it i 
raw 3 inſomuch that if the Cheſts be hung up in the air, and 
the cords be done about with cotton, as ſoon as they find their 
little feer faſten'd ia ir, they immediately endeavour to get 
away, and turn ſomewhere elſe. Such as dwell in houſes of 
brick or ſtone are not troubled with the Wood-lice, but with 
all their care they have much ado to avoid the miſchief done 
by the AKevets: Yet hath it been found by experience, that 
they cannut endure ſweet ſcents, and that they would not 
w1llicgly get into Cheſts made of Cedar, and thoſe excellent 


{weet woods which are common in all theſe Iſlands. At _ 
they 
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th they put the pedeſtalls of Cabinets jn veſſels full of water, to 
prevent the creeping up of. the Ants. This eaſie ſecret might 
> | produce the ſame effect in the Caribbies to keep off the Wood- 
lice and Ravets, nay alſo the Ants, which are there alſo ex- 


1th tremely troubleſome. 

oes 

- CHEGOES. 

{ Ut what is moſt tobe feared in all theſe Hlands is a certain 
& kind of little worm, no bigger then a hand-worm, which 


or breeds in the duſt, in the ſweepings caſt out into the dung- 
hill, and ſach unclean” places: Theſe are commonly called 
Chegoes. They get into peoples feet, and under the nails of 
their toes 5 but if they get any further, and are not taken a- 
way in time, they will get into all the -other parts of the bo- 
dy. At firſt they only cauſe a little itching, but having once 
got through the ſkin, they cauſe an inflammation in the place 
affected, and though very littlewhen they entred it, come in 
time to be.as big as a pea, and prqguce abundance of nits, 
which may breed others ; and ſo many times ulcers are bred 
in the places whence they are taken. 

The Savages, as they relate who have liv'd among them, 
bave a certain gum, wherewith having rubb'd their feet, eſpe- 
cially under the nails, they are not annoy'd with this vermine: 
But ſuch as know not that ſecret are advis'd to have their feet 
ſearch'd by thoſe who. have the ſkill to diſcover and take 
out thoſe dangerous Inſefts, as ſoon as they feel the leaſt iech- 
jag 3 at which work the Indians are very expert and fortu- 
nate, Thoſe who take out theſe Chegoes muſt have a care 
that they break not the bag wherein they are encloſed; 
which if they do, ſome of their little egges will remain be- 
bind, which will jofallibly breed others. It 1s conceived al- 
fo, that the Rowcor, which the Caribbians uſe to make them- 
ſelves more beautiful, more nimble, and more active to run, 
, Þ hath a ſecret vertue to keep off all theſe vermine. 
thel It is alſo a good remedy often to ſprinkle falt-water a- 
afis; F bout the room : not to go bare-foat 3 to wear ſtockings of 
he Goats-leather z and to keep ones ſelf very clean * For com- 

an" Y monly only ſuch as are carcleſs of themſelves, and fſlovenly, 
thel are much troubled with them. Theſe little worms are the 


87 | ſame with thoſe which the Braſil;ans call Tons, and ſome other 


Indians Nrgas. | 

- Thoſe who have Ulcers cauſed by theſe little worms, either 
done Þ for want of taking them out {ſkilfully or in time, are among 
the French galled Malingres. Theſe. Ulcers come alſo many 
times after ſome little feratching, which at firſt ſeems to be little 
or nothing : Put afterwards, the party may well wonder to 


> ſz it as big as the palm of a mans hand; for the Ulcer muſt 
& | have 
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have its courſe : Nay ſome of them, though little, yer are ve- 
ry hard to be cured. Of theſe Ulcers there are two kinds ; 
oneround, the other uneven : The round Ulcer is harder to 


cure then the other, for it 18 encompaſs'd with dead fleſh, which 


makes it the worſe; for till that dead and looſe fleſh'be remo- 
ved, the Ulcer cannot be cured : Therefore as often as the 
wound is dreſs'd, that dead fleſh muſt be quite cut away, which 
cauſes extraordinary pains. | 

Among the remedies for the healing of theſe Ulcers,there are 
uſed Verdi-greece, Aqua-fortis, the ſpirit of Vitriol, and burnt 
Allom, which eat away the dead fleſh: They uſe to the ſame 
end the juice of the lefler Citron, which 1s extreamly ſharp; 
and when the wound is foul, it makes it clean; and look well: 
True it is, the pain which' the party feels when the wonndj 
rubbed therewith 1s ſo great, that he would rather pitch'on 
any of the other remedies; but they do not heal fo ſoon: 


Thereis alſo an Unguent made of common honey, a little ſharp 


Vinegar, and the powder of Verdi-greece, which cures Ulcer 
in a ſhort time:: Ando prevent them, let not any one make 
flight of the leaſt hurt or ſcratch that happens in any part of 
the body whatſoever, eſpecially the feet or legs, but to apply 
a plaiſter thereto, to take away the heat which may be in the 
wound ; and incaſe there be no other remedy procurable, to 
put ſome Tobacco-leaves to it, and to uſe the juice of Citron 
and Vinegar, to take away the itch which remains after the 
ſtinging of the Moxſticoes and the Maringoins, rather then to 
make uſe of the nails. 

In the ſixth Chapter of this Hiſtory, we ſaid there were Ser. 
pents and Snakes in the Iflands of Martinico and St. Alouſia, 
which have a dangerous venom: We ſhall here aſſign the Re 
medies which may be ſucceſsfully uſed in order to the taking 
away thereof. Inthe firſt place, be it obſerv'd, that they are 
to beuſed both inwardly and outwardly : Inwardly to comfort 
the heart, and diſſipate the venemous quality which might pre 
vail over it, there are ſucceſsfully uſed Treacle, Mithridate, 
the Conteftion of Alkermes, Egyptian-Balm, Peru-Balmr, Rue, 
Scordium , Scorzonera, Vipers-graſs, Angelico, and Contra- 
hierva : But above all, the party ſtung mult take down in a lit- 
tle Burrage-water, Bugloſs-water, or ſome other liquor, the 
powder of the Liver and Heart of Vipers, the weight of a 
Crown-piece : In a word, he muſt uſe all thoſe things which 


| fortifie the heart, and revive and refreſh the ſpirits : Outwardly 


there are to be applyed all the Remedies which have'the vertue 
to draw and diſperſe all manner of venom : Such are Cupping- 
glailes apply'd upon the ſcarified wound, as alſo all hot and at- 
tractive Medicaments, ſuch as are Galbanum, Ammoniacum, 
the tomentation of wine boil'd with the root of Dragon-wott, 
orthe leaves of Mug-wort, Garlick, Onions, Pigeons dung, the 

blood 
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blood of Land-Tortoiſes dry'd and reduc'd to powder, and 
the like. | | 

It is alſo not only requiſite, but very ſafe, as ſoon as may be 
to bind up the member affeQed, alittle above the place where 
the party was ſtung, and immediately to make an incifion, na 
indeed to take away the piece, or atleaſt, as ſoon as it is ſcari- 
fd to apply thereto the outermoſt feather of a Chicken or Pj- 
geons wing to take away the venom 3 and that Chicken or Pi- 
2eon being dead, to take another, till there be no venom left to 
be drawn. 

It were alſo to be wiſh'd, that all the Inhabitants of the Ca-_ 
rzbbies were furniſh'd with that excellent Antidote, approved 
in ſo many. places in France, which is known under the famous 
name of Orvietas, and fold at Paris at the New-bridge end, in 
the ſtreet called Ave Dauphine, at the ſign of the Sun: For that 
admirable ſecret, among many other rare qualities, hath the 
vertue to drive away the venom of all ſorts of Serpents, and to 
allay the force of the ſtrongeſt poyſons : Such as have been 
ſtung by venemous Serpents are to ule it thus. 

Takeof it about the bigneſs of a Bean, diſſoly'd in wine z 
and after ſcarification made on the place ſtung, and drawi 
blood by the Cupping-glaſs, apply thereto a little Orvietas, 
and let care be taken that the Patient be kept awake at leaſt for 
twelve hours after. This ſovereign remedy loſes nothing of its 
goodneſs, though it be kept many years, ſo it be put up in a 
place not too hot, where it may be dry'd up; and if itbe, it 
may be reduc'd to its confiſtence with Mel roſatur ; it may be 
alſo had in powder. 

As tothe diet to be obſerv'd during the uſe of this remedy 
the Patient muſt abſtain from all meats that enflame the blood, 
or cauſe melancholy : He muſt alſo forbear purging and bleed- 
ing, for fear of drawing the venom inward 3 unleſs ſome of 
the nobler parts be in danger, in which caſe he may purge 
abundantly, and uſe baths, and things good to open the pores, 
ahd cauſe ſweating. 

If a perſon be reduc'd to ſuch an extremity as that none of 
the forementioned Antidotes can be procured, let him make 
uſe of this which is very common and eaſily got : Let him who 
hath been bitten or {tung by any venemous creature immedi- 
ately eat the rind of a raw Citron, for it hath the vertue to ſe- 
cure the heart from the venom : if it may be done, the place 
hurt muſt be bound as hard as can be endured, a little above 
the biting or ſtinging z then it muſt be ſcarifi'd, and let there 
be often apply'd thereto a mans faſting ſpittlez and if the beaſt 
which hath done the miſchief can be had, cut off the head of 
it, and pound it till it be reduc'd to a kind of Unguent, which 
muſt be apply'd hot to the wound : This is the ordinary reme- 


dy uſed by the natural Inhabitants of Braſel to free — 
by om 
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from the violent poyſon of that dangerous and monſtrous Sex. 


pent, Which in their Language they call Boicininnga, and the 
Spaniards Caſcavel. 


The laſt Letters we receiv'd from Aartinico afſure us, tha | 


ſome conſiderable families lately come from Braſil with their 
Negroes to live in that Ifland, acquainted the Inhabitants with 
ſeveral Herbs and Roots growing in the Caribbies, as well 
Brafil, which are excellent to allay the venom of all kinds of 
Serpents and poyſon'd Arrows. | 

The forementioned remedies may alſo be uſed againſt the 
venom of the Becwne, and all the other dangerous fiſhes. They 
may alſo be ſucceſsfully employ'd to prevent the pernicious ef- 
fects of the juice of Maryoc, the Manchenil/o-tree, and the ſting- 
ing of Waſpes, Scorpions, and all other venemous Inſects. 


SEA-FOAM. 
{rw who go a fiſhing, or to waſh themſelves in the Se, 


do ſometimes meet with a certain foam which the wind 
blows to and fro like a little bladder, of a purple colour, of ; 
different figure, and beautiful to the eye 3 but what part fo 
ever ofthe body it ſhall ſtick to,it immediately cauſes in ita ver 
grievous pain, extreamly ſharp and burning - The readieſtre- 
medy that canbe apyly'd to alleviate that ſtinging pain, 1s, to 
anoint the place affected with the oyl of the Acajou-nn, 
mixt withalittle good Aqua-vitzz for one heat takes away 


' the other. 


RATS. 


Ice and Rats were creatures heretofore unknown to the 

_ Caribbians; but now ſince the coming in of ſo many 
Ships to thoſe I{lands, and the caſting away of divers of then 
in the very Roads, where they afterwards rot, they have got 
to land, and are ſo multiply'd, that in ſome places they do abur- 
dance of miſchief among the Potatoes, Peaſe, Beans, and par 
ticularly that kind of Wheat which is called Turkey-whet: 
Nay did not the Snakes deſtroy them, and ſearch for themin 
their holes under ground, in the clefts of rocks, nay even in 
the coverings of houſes, which. conſiſt of Palm-leaves, or Su- 
gar-canes,' it would no doubt be a very hard matter to ſecure 
Proviſions from them. Now indeed there are Cats in theſe 


Iflands, which give them no quarter ; nay, Dogs are taught to | 


hunt them. and it is no ſmall diverfion to ſee how fubtle they 
are to find them out, and expert in the hunting and killing 
of them. 

Nor 1s this inconvenience particular to the Caribbies ; nay 


it is much worſe in Perng for Garcilaſſo, in his Royal Commen- 
tary, 
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tary, affirms, that theſe pettilent creatures being extreamly 
numerous in thole parts, commit very great ſpotls, ranfackin 
the places through whici they paſs, making the Fields defo- 
late, and goawing the Fruits cven to the ſtalks, and roots of 
the Trees. 

The Inhabitants of rhe lilands have an. invention which they 
call Balan, to keep the Rats from eating their Caſſava, and 
other Proviſtons. This Balaz is a kind of round hurdle, or 
haply ſquare, conlilting of feveral {takes, on which they place 
the Caſſava after it hath been dried in the Sun : .It is faſten'd at 
the top of the Hur, hanging down by a Witth or Cord ; and 
that the Rats may not come down along the Cord, and fo get 
to the Balaz, they put tic Cord through a ſmooth gourd which 
bangs looſe in the mid(t of it, fo that the Rats being come to 
that place, being not able to faſten their feet init, and fearing 
the motion of the Gourd, are afraid to venture any further : 
Wereit not for this ſecret, the Inhabitants would find it a hard 
taſk to keep their provilions. 

Thus hath the wiſe Author of Nature been pleas'd, by an 
admirable equipollence of perfeCtions and imperfe&ions, that 
thoſe Countries which have ſome advantages above others 
ſhould alſo be ſubject to thoſe inconveniences that are not to be 
found elſewhere. Thus hath the Divine Providence, whoſe 
buſineſs it is liberally to ſupply the exigencies of his Creatures, 
plac'd the preſervative neer the poyſon, the Remedy walking 
as it were hand in hand with the Diſeaſe, and ſo laid open to 
Man the inexhauſtible Treaſures of Grace and Nature, to ſe- 
cure him againſt the injuries of Air, the outrages of the Sea- 
ſons, the violence of Poyſons, and whatever the Earth pro- 
duces that is moſt dangerous, fince it became envenomed by 
the firſt Tranſgreſſion. 


The End of the Firſt Book. 
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THE SECOND BOOK. 
Comprehending the MORAL Hiſtory of thole 
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CHAPTER L 


Of the Eſtabliſhment of thoſe Inhabitants who are Stran- 
gers in the Iſlands of S. Chriſtopher, Mevis, Garde- 
loupe, Martinico, and ſome other Iſlands of the Ca- 
r1bbies. | 


= N the precedent Diſcourſe we have given a 
full account of whatever might relate to 
the Natural Hiſtory of the Caribby-I{lands ; 
our deſign leads us now to that part of the 
Hiſtory which we call the MORAL, 
JU z, wherein we are to treat of 'the Inhabitants 

SPSS, of the ſaid Ifands, 'of whom we have oc- 
cationally made mention in the Deſcription we have given of 
thoſe places in the precedent Book. In the firſt place we ſhall 


ſpeak of thoſe Inhabitants thereof who are Strangers, or Ero- 
pears, 
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peans,yet only ſo far as the proſecution of our Deſign requires; 


- which having diſpatch'd, we ſhall deſcend to a more large and 


particular confideration of the Indians, the natural and origi- 
nary Inhabitants of the Country ; a taſk which requires a more 
ample deduQtion, and a more exact and curious diſquiſition, 
upon this preſumption, that there hath yer been very little 
publiſh'd upon that ſubject. 

The Spaniards, grounding their Title upon the Donation 

of Pope Alexander the ſixth, and ſome other apparent Rea- 
ſons and Pretences, preſume that the right of Navigation into 
the late diſcover'd part of the World, which is call'd America, 
and of eſtabliſhing and ſetling Colonies there, whether it be 
in the Continent, or in any of the I{lands, properly belongs to 
them, excluſively to all others. Burt not to urge that the vani- 
ty of that arrogant preſumption is ſufficiently diſcover'd of it 
ſelf, and that it would prove a great digrefſion from the deſign 
of our Hiſtory to engage our ſelves in a particular diſquiſition 
of that Controverſie, we need only fay, that Bergeror, a learn- 
ed and curious Authour, hath ſo exaGly handled this Queſtion, 
and fo cleerly ſhewn the abſurdity of that chimerical pretence, 
in his Treatiſe of Navigations, that it would be loſt labour for 
us to infiſt upon it, or to think of any thing new that can be 
produc'd upon that account. Accordiogly all Chriſtian Kings 
and Princes have always diſputed thar pretended Right with 
the King of Spaiz, as unanimouſly concluding that he had un- 
juſtly attributed the ſame to himſelf : Nor have they engag'd 
againſt him only by words and writings, but have etieCtually 
proſecuted their own pretenfions, and from time to time ſent 
Fleets into 4merica to ſetle Plantations there, and to take into 
their poſſeſſion ſeveral parts of that new World ; wherein the 
moſt ſucceſsful have been the Ezgliſh, the French, and the 
Dutch. 
\. But itis to be obſerv'd, that of all the Colonies which theſe 
three European Nations: have planted in America, thoſe that 
ſetled themſelves in the Caribby-Iſlands are of greateſt account, 
and the moſt frequented by Merchants, as being the moſt ad- 
vantageous upon the ſcore of Trade. The Ezgliſh and French, 
as may have been noted in the firſt Book of this Hiſtory, are 
the moſt conliderable in thoſe parts, and have divided between 
them the greateſt, the richeſt, and the moſt populous of all 
thoſe I{lands. | | 

We may further affirm it as a thing generally known, that 
theſe Nations have not in their ſeveral eſtabliſhments follow'd 
the inhumane and barbarous maximes of the Spaniards, nor 
after their example unmercifully exterminated the - originary 
Inhabitants of the Country ; for if they found any of them in 
actual poſleflion of the Lands where they liv'd, they have for 
the moſt part preſerv'd them therein, and contrafted _—_ 
wit 
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with them. Yet muſtit be acknowledg'd that the the Carib- 
bians have had very great differences with the Engliſh, and 
that the ſaid differences have continu'd a long time; but the 
ground of thcir quarrels proceeded from ſome occaſions of 
diſcontent which the Caribbzans receiv'd from ſome particular 
perſons of that Nation, which repreſented in a Body hath diſ- 
approv'd their procedure, and upon all emergencies hath ex- 
preſs'd it ſelf fo far diflatisf'd therewith, as to defire that they 
ſhould be treated with the ſame humanity, moderation, and 
Chriſtian mildneſs, as thoſe greater and flouriſhing Colonies of 
Virginia and New-England, that are under the juriſdiction of 
the ſaid Ergliſh, have hitherto us'd towards the natural Inhabi- 
tants of that part of America which lies more Northerly, where 
they have eſtabliſh'd themſelves 3 for it is known that the Eng- 
lſþ hold fo ſacred and perfeQta correſpondence with them, as 
hath opened a way for their inſtruction in the Myſteries of 
Chriſtian Religion, and the planting of a great number of fair 

Churches amongſt thoſe poor Barbarians. 
But above all, this is moſt certain, that when the French 
eſtabliſh'd themſelves in the Iſlands; of Martinico, Gardelonpe, 
and Grarada, 1t was done with the conſent of the moſt confi- 
derable perſons among the Caribbizars, who thereupon dil- 
own'd thoſe of their Country-men who would have obſtructed 
the ſaid eſtabliſhment : Nay ſuch was their earneſtneſs therein, 
that they employ'd all their Forces and Councils to oppoſe the 
deſigns of the others, and to ſecure the French inthe peaceable 
poſſeſſion of what they had before granted them. This pro- 
ceeding abſolutely clears the French, of being guilty of the 
ſame violences which are charg'd upon the Sparzards, and 
makes it appear, that the ſetlement of the former in thoſe 
Idands was not like that of the latter in thoſe places where 
they have the opportunities to eſtabliſh themſelves. Andif it 
be objeCted to the French, that they have forc'd the natural In- 
habitants out of S. Chriſtophers and Gardelonpe, and that even at 
this preſent there is a War between the ſaid Nation and thoſe 
of Martinico it may be anſwer'd, that when the French peo- 
pled theſe Iſlands, they propos'd to themſelves no other defign 
then the edification and inffrugion of thoſe poor Barbarians, 
and that if contrary to their firſt intention they had been forc'd 
to uſe a ſevere hand towards ſome -particular perſons, and to 
treat them as enemies, they were themſelves the occaſion of 
their own misfortune, by being the firſt Aggreſſors, and guil- 
ty of previous violations of the ſacred Laws of Alliance, which 
they had contracted with them, and engaging themſelves in 
ſanguinary counſels, ſuch as would have ſmother'd their Colo- 
mes ere they were fully ſetled, had there not been a timely dilſ- 

covery made thereof. 

The Ezgliſhand French Colonies had their beginning y the 
ams 
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fame time, which was in the year One thouſand fix hundreg 
twenty and five : Monſieur Deſmambuc, a French Gentlemay, 
of the ancient Houſe of Yaxderop, and a Captain under the 
King of Francein the Weſtern Seas, and Sir Thomas Warner, an 


Engliſh Gentleman, joyntly took poſſeſſion of the Iſland of 


S. Chriſtophers on the ſame day, in the names of the Kings of 
France and Great Britain, their Maſters, that they might 
have a place of ſafe retreat, and a good Haven for the tecepti- 
on of ſuch Ships of both Nations as ſhould be bound for Ame- 
rica; that Iſland being furniſh'd with all the advantages 
whereof we have given a full account in the Chapter particy- 
larly defign'd by us for the deſcription of it ; upon which ſcore 
it was viſited by the Spaniards, who often put in there for re- 
freſhments, both as they were inward and outward bound in 
their long Voyages: Nay ſometimes they left their ſick there 
to be look d to by the Caribbians, with whom they had made 
a peace upon thoſe terms. 

Theſe two Gentlemen therefore conſidering with them- 
ſelves, that if they were poſle(s'd of that Country they might 
the better incommodate their common enemy in America, the 
Spaniard, and have withall a convenient and ſecure habitation, 
in order to the eſtabliſhment of the Colonies they intended for 
thoſe Iflands, became Maſters of it, and left men therein to 
keepit: But before they parted thence, having ſome grounds 
to fear that there might be ſome ſecret intelligence between the 
Indians and the Spaniards, or that in their abſence they might 
execute the reſolution, which by the perſwaſior: uf certain Sor- 
cerers (a ſort of people in great eſteem among the Indiazs) 
they had undertaken, which was to put to death ail the Strang- 
ers who were come into their Country, they in one night rid 
their hands of all the moſt fatious ot that Nation, and not 
long after forc'd all the reſt, who had got together into ſeve- 
ral Bodies, and intended to ſtand upon their guard, to retire to 
ſome other pliccs, and to leave that to their diſpoſal. 

Things being thus order'd, Deſrambuc returns into France, 
and Sir Thomas Warner into England, where their conqueſt and 
all their proceedings thereupon were approved by the Kings 
their Maſters; and having obtained a permiſſion to carry over 
ſome recruits of men, they came back to the Ifland in the qua- 
Iity of Governours and Lieutenants, under the Kings of France 
and Great Britany. 

But Deſnambnc before he went over to cultivate and profe- 
cute his conqueſt imagin'd to himſelf , that the moſt likely 
way to have a powerful ſupport in Fraxce, ſuch as ſhould con- 
cernit ſelf in the preſervation of that Ifland, and ſo to ſecure 
and promote his deſigns, would be to get rogether a Company 
of perſons of Authority, which ſhould have the direftion and 


figniory of the ſaid Iſland, and what others might —— 
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be conquer'd and reduc'd under the juriſdiction of the King of 

France; upcn this proviſion, that the ſaid Company ſhould 

have a carz, and make'it their earneſt buſineſsto ſupply the Co- 

lony with men for the keeping and cultivation of it; as alſo 
with Eccleſiaſticks to be maintain d by allowances from the 
ſaid Company ; and laſtly to build certain Forts there for the 
{ ſecurity of the Inhabitants, and to furniſh them with Canon, 

Powder, and all forts of Ammunition; in a word, to main- 

tain a ſufficient Arſenal, wherein ſhould be all things in readi- 

neſs to oppoſe the Enemy. 

This Company, or Society, was eſtabliſh'd in the moneth of 
oFoter, in the year of our Lord, one thouſand fix hundred 
twenty and ix, as well for the Government of S. Chriſtophers;, 
as thoſe other Iflands which are adjacent thereto, and was ap- 
prov'd by the King of France. Since that time it hath been 

| further confirm'd, and favour'd with ſome new Conceffions, 
| and very advantageous priviledges obtain'd from his moſt Chri- 
{ ſtian Majeſty the eighth of arch, one thouſand fix hundred 
forty and two, for all theIfJands of America lying between the 
tenth and thirticth degree on this fide the Equator. 

Deſnambuc having thus order'd his affairs in France, returns - 
to S. Chriſtophers with a recruit of three hundred men, which 
the Genclemen of the Company newly erected had raiſed, in 
order to the advancement of that Colony : He brought over 
alſo along with him a conſiderable number of gallant Volun- 
teers, wholook'd on it as no ſmall honour to run fortunes with 
ſo famous an Adventurer, and-to participateof his honourable 
hazards, out of a confidence in proceſs of time of reaping the ; 
fruit of his Conqueſts. They got all ſafely to S. Chriſtophers, 
about the beginning of the year, M.DC.XXVII. and thongh ' 
they_ had ſuffered much during their Voyage, and were moſt of 
them either ſick or much weakned, yet were they not diſcou- - 
rag d by thoſe difficulties, but reflefting: that the nobleſt enter- 
priſes are many times attended by great inconveniences, and 
that Roſes cannot be gather'd without thorns, they immedi- ' 
ately fell to work, and having in a ſhort time learn'd of thoſe 
whom they found in the Iſle what they were todo-in-order to 
their further eſtabliſhment, they behav'd themſelves anſwera- 
bly to the generous deſigns of their Captain, who on his part 
more and more encourag'd them by words and example. 

How the Iſland was to be divided between the two Nations 
had been defign'd before that Voyage z but the particular Ar- ' 
ticles of the Diviſion were ſolemnly.agreed-to and concluded” 
on the 13th of May, in the faid year, M. DC. XXVIE. For to” 
the end that every one might employ himſelf with ſome aſſur- 
ance upon his own ſtock, and that-no-diffterences might arife 
between the French and the Ergliſh,' M. Warner beifig return'd * 
from England ſome time -betore' the arrival: of > 
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where he had alſo recommended his affairs to the direction of a 
Company which undertook the advancement of his enterpriſes, 
they divided the whole Iſland berween them, and ſet thoſe 
Boundaries to their ſeveral diviſions, which are rewaining to 
this day, bur with this particular proviſion that Fiſhing and 
Hunting ſhould be equally free to the Inhabitants of both Nati- 
ons, and that the Sait-ponds, the more precious Kinds of Tim- 
ber fit for Dying, or Joyners-work, -Havens and Mines ſhould 
in like manner be common. 

Nay it was further agreed upon by certain Articles con- 
cluded. on both ſides, that a good correſpondence ſhould be 
maintain'd between them, as alſo for the preventing of all jea- 
louſies, and avoiding the occaſions of diſputes and conteſtati- 
ons, which might eaſily ariſe between people of different hu- 
mours - They further made a Defenſive League for the my- 
tual relief of each other, if occalion ſhould require, agaiuſt the 
attempts of the common Enemy, or any other who ſhould en- 
deavour to diſturb the peace and quiet which they hoped to en- 
Joy together,in thoſe parts of the Country where they had 
planted themſelves. | 

Theſe thipgs thus ſetled, the .two Governours betray'd a 
certainemulation in carrying on theeſtabliſhment of their Co- 
lonies; inthe proſecution whereof 1t is molt certain the Exgliſb 
had very conſiderable advantages above the French to compaſs 
their deſigns : For beſides that that Nation, which 1s as it were 
nurs'd up in. the boſom of the Sea, can better endure the hard- 
ſhip and inconveniences of long Voyages, and 1s better vers'd 
in the making of new Plantations; the Company which was 
eſtabliſh'd-at London for the man+gement of that of S. Chriſto- 
phers, made fuch generous proviſions, that ar its firſt ſetlement 
it might be ſupply'd with Men and Proviſions, ſuch as ſhould be 
neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, and took ſo particular a care of Þ © 
all things, that it was from time to time retreſh'd with newre q 
cruits, and whatever it might ſtand in need of at the begin- - 
ning, that it viſibly- proſper'd and advanc'd while the French, 
which, was unfurniſh'd with all thoſe aſfiſtances, ſeem'd to pine 
and languiſh,, nay indeed would have quite fallen away if the 
affeftion which it had_ for its chief ; DireQor , and the high | Z 
eſteem it had conceiv'd of his valour had not kept it up. 5 
- While therefore the French Colony was reduc'd to theſe ex- | 
tremiries, and in a manner ſubſiſted only by its courage, that , 
of the Exgliſp being in a good plight and condition, {pred it , 
ſelf. into a,new one, which planted itſelf in the Iſland of Me- a 
vis, whichitydivided from S. Chriſtophers only by a ſmall armof 
the Sea, as WE | have ſajd elewhere: But it the ſmall number 
' waercto the French were reduc'd permitted them not to make 
the. like progreſles., their. Governour : Deſuambac.had in the - 
mean. timethe. opportunity; to make ſeveral uſeful regulations 

for 
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for the better ſetlement of it : Of theſe we ſhall not think it 
beſides our deſign to inſert here fome few of the principal Arti- 
cles, to the end the memory of them may be precioully pre- 
ſerv'd for the inſtrution'of poſterity. 

In the firſt place, taking it into his confideration, that b 

eace and concord ſmall things come to be great, and rhat di- 
vifion diſtracts and diſperſes the greateſt, he ordered that (all 
the Inhabitants of the Ifland who were ſubject to his juriſdidi- 
on {hould maintain a perfect union among themſelves , and 
that he preſs'd and recommended to them upon all occaſions 
as the Pillar of their little State, and the facred Channel through 
which they were to expect the bleſſings both of Heaven and 
Earth abundantly to flow upon them : And whereas it is iniþ6f- 


fible that in mutual converſation there ſhould not happen many 


things which might oftentimes offer ſome violence to that amj- 


| cable correſpondence, if ſome preſent proviſion be not made 
| to the contrary, he defired that ſuch differences might be with 
| the ſooneſt either decided or fmother'd, and all be recon- 


cil'd with meekneſs, and that if poſſible before the ſettirig 'of 
the Sun. 

Another command of his was,that his people ſhould be faith- 
ful to their truſt, and free, and fincere in all their affairs ; ob- 
liging and charitable rowards their Neighbours, and as religi- 
ous and punctual in the obſervance of the promiſes they had 
made, as if they had beet put into writing, and feal'd and de- 
liver'd before witneſſes, or Puolick Notaries. 

And that their being continually employ'd about their Plaii- 
tations might not cauſe them to forget the buſineſs of War, 
and out of a diſtruſt they would degenerate in point of cou- 
rage, through a long and undiſturbed quiet z and that if occa- 
fion ſhould require they might be able to handle their Arms, 
and make uſe of them with dexterity, he appointed certain 


| days for the exerciſing of them, that they might thereby be 


minded of the Rules of Military Diſcipline, and order'd, that 
though all profeſs'd the cultivation of the earth, yet that they 
ſhould have the generous looks and demeanors of Souldiers,and 
that they ſhould at a!l times have about them the Badges and 
Liveries of that kind of Life,. and ſo never be feen out of their 
Quarters without Fire-arms, or at leaſt a Sword. 

But if he requir'd them to be thus qualifi'd, tothe end that 
when occaſion ſerv'd they might make their enemies ſenſible 
of their valour and courage; he on the other fide oblig'd them 
tobe mild and courteous one towards another, and that the 
ſtronger ſhould not take their advantages of the weaker. 
Thence it came that he made this commendable order, which is 
(till in force in all thoſe Iflands 3 to wit, that Maſters ſhould 
not take Servants for any longer term then three years, during 
which time they ſhould be oblig'd to treat them with all ay” 

Y 2 neſs 


were rational and anſwerable totheir ſtrength. 


Nay his careand tenderneſs was very remarkable toward 


ſuch as were newly brought into the Country : To the end 
therefore that at their arrival they might be ſupply'd with all 
things requiſite to ſecure them againſt the injuries of the air, 
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neſs and moderation, and exact of them only ſuch ſervices as 


and that their labour might not be hindred through want of | 


convenient lodging, he defir'd, that as ſoon as the place which 
they had deſign'd for their building was uncover'd, all the 
Neighbourhood ſhould help them in the raiſing of it up : This 
commendable Inſtitution was fo well receiv'd, and ſo carefully 
practiſed, that all the Inhabitants generally acknowledg'd the 
Equity of it, and took a certain pleaſure in making a volunta- 
ry contribution of their pains and cares upon that occaſion: 
Some went to cut down ſuch Timber as might be neceſlary; 
others were to find Reeds and Palm-leaves for palizadoes and 
covering ; the ableſt ArchiteQs planted the forkes, rais'd the 
couples, and faſten'd the covering, and all ſeem'd to be kindly 
concern'd in the work, ſo as that the narrow ſtructure was ina 
few days become tenantable, yet without any charge to the 


owner, ſaveonly toſee thoſe charitable aſſiſtants ſupply'd with 


the ordinary drink of the Country, as long as they were at 
work upon his account. 

In fine, he had a particular averſion againſt thoſe idle per- 
ſons who are baſety content to live by the ſweat and labour of 
others, as the Drones do on the Hony which the laborious Bee 
had brought into the common Treaſury. But to retrive in 
our days alittle glimpſe of the Golden Age. ſo much celebrated 


by the Ancients, he incited all the Inhabitants to be liberal, | 


and apt to communicate to one another the goods which God 
had plentifully beſtow'd on them, and to expreſs their charity 
and hoſpitality towards all thoſe who came to viſit them, that 
ſo there might afterwards be no occaſion to ſetle Inns and Vi 
Ctualling-houſes among them, as being places which for the 
moſt part. ſerv'd only for retreats to ſJothful, debauch'd, and 
diſſolute perſons; and the diſorders and exceſſes committed 
therein were fo great,as-in time might haſten the deſolation and 
ruine of the whole Colony. 

But while the French Governor was thus taken up with the 
ordering of his little Republick, and kept up the ſpirits of his 
people with the expecation of ſudden recruits, the Gentlemen 
of the Company not much differing in conſtitution from many 
of that Nation who think of reaping as ſoon as they have dif 
pos'd the ſeed into the ground, were for their parts in a cont 
nual expeCtation ef ſome Ships loaden with the richeſt and mo 
precious Commodities of America, that ſo they might be re- 
imburs'd with intereſt what they had laid out upon the firſt 


embarquing, and till that return were come, they thought 0 
| nothing 
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nothing leſs then running themſelves into new charges. The 

Governor having ſeriouſly taken it into conſideration, that all 
' the Letters he had ſent to thoſe Gentlemen upon that occaſion 
had not obtain'd any favourable anſwers from them, thought it 
would be his beſt courſe,ere the Colony were reduc'd to greater 
extremities, to come over to them in perſon, and by a ſecond 
Voyage undertake the ſollicitation of that relief, upon which 
the. ſafety of their firſt advancements, and the ſubſiſtence gf 
the French 1n that Iſland wholly depended. This good deſign, 
which the zeal he had for the glory of his Nation had inſpir'd 
him withall, prov'd as fortunate as he could have wiſh'd it : 
For being come to Par#, he was fo prevalent in repreſenting 
the importance and neceſlity of that Recruit to the Gentlemen 
of the Company, that they granted him three hundred men, 
and Ships furniſh'd with all neceſſary Proviſions for their tran(- 
portation to S. Chriſtophers. | 

"This Recruit ſo impatiently expected by the Colony, happi- 
ly arriv'd about the beginning of Azgzſt, M.DC.XXIMX. and it 
was receiv'd with ſo great joy by them who had ſo long ſtood 
in need of it, that now they thought nothing ſhould obſtruct 
the execution of their deſigns. But it ſeems the proſfperities of. 
this life are of a ſhort continuance 3 they had hardly ſolac'd 
themſelves two months.in the enjoyments of that happineſs, 
ere there comes upon them a powerful Fleet from Spain; Dom 
Frederick de Toledo, who had the command of it, had receiv'd 
expreſs order from his Catholick Majeſty, that before he fel! 
down to the Havanna, Carthagena, and the other more emi- 
nent Ports of America, he ſhould touch at S. Chriſ#ophers, and 
force thence all the Ezgliſh and French, who had planted them- 
ſelves there ſome years before. 
The firſt act of hoſtility committed by this Naval force, 


' which conſiſted of four and twenty great Ships of burthen, 


and fifteen Frigots, was the ſeiſure of ſome Engliſh Ships then 
lying at Anchor neer the I{land of Mevis 3 which done, it came 
and caſt Anchor in the Road of S. Chriſtophers, within Cannon- 
ſhot of the Baſſe-terre, where Monſ. de Rofſey had the command 
in chief. The Forts of both the Colonies were not yet in ſuch 
a condition as to ſtand out a fiege, they were unfurniſh'd with 
Proviſions, and all the Ammunition, as to Powder and Shot, in 
the whole IfJand could not amount to much 3 nay though both 
the Nations ſhould have joyn'd all their forces together, yet 
could they not have oppos'd ſo great. an Army - But their cou- 
rage in ſome meaſure Fooky'd all thoſe defe&s ; for that the 
Enemy ſhould not brag of his having compaſs'd his deſigns 
without ſome oppoſition , Deſnambuc diſpatch'd out of the 
Cabes-terre, where he began to fortifie himſelf, all his moſt ex- 
perienc'd Souldiers, in order to the relief of the place which 
was threatned by the Enemy, and the Emgliſþ ſent thither four 
of their beſt Companies. Theſe 
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their approaches without any reſiſtance, if a young Gentleman, 
Nephew to Monſ. Deſnambuc, and elder Brother to Monſ. Par. 


quet the preſent Governour of Martinico, had not got leavety 
paſs over the Works, and to engage the firſt Company of the 
Enemy that appear'd upon the ſands: He was ſeconded by 
ſome Volunteers, who would needs participate of the glory of 
that ation 3; but he went before them all, both as to courage 


and reſolution:for he ſo gallantly engag'd him who had the com- Þ 
mand of the party, that he kill'd him, and ſeveral others of the þ 


moſt-yaliant about him, who had the confidence to make trya| 
of his valour : But being afterwards forſaken by thoſe who 
had follow'd himin that encounter, he was over-power'd by 
number, knock'd down, and carry'd into one of the enemig 
Ships, where after all remedies apply'd in order to his recove- 
ry hedy'd, to the great regret of both fides, as bemoaning 
the misfortune of ſuch a miracle of generoſity and reſolution. 
During this encounter, which ſhould have been maintain 
with more gallantry by thoſe who were in actual pofleſſion of 
the Iſland, the General of the Spariſh Fleet immediately gant 


order, that all the Ships ſhould at the ſame time fend out they 


Shallops full of Souldiers well arm'd, which gota ſhore in very 
good order - This added not a little to the fright de Roſſey wa 
In before, inaſmuch as being far from entertaining any thoughts 
of oppoſition, out of a fear of being oppreſs'd by that multi- 
tude, he thought it his only way to make an honourable re 
treat before his people were encompaſs'd of all fides. This re- 
ſolution tumultuouſly taken was grumbled at by thoſe who 


wiſh'd the Enemy had more dearly bought the deſolation of 


their Colony ; but ſuch a general conſternation was there in 
that fatal conjunCture, that it was carried, they ſhould take their 
way towards the Cabes-terre, and that there it ſhould be taken 
into futher conſideration what were beſt to be done in orderto 

the common ſafety. | 
The Spaniard perceiving that the Frerech had quitted their 
Fort and their Works without making any great reſiſtance, 
imagi'd there might be ſome deſign in that retreat, and that 
it had been made purpoſely to draw him into ſome Ambuſcado 
laid for him in the Woods. This ſuſpicion kept him from pro- 
ſecuting his victory, and ſo occafion'd his ſtay in the Quarter 
of the Baſſe-terre tiJl he had a better account brought him of 
the 
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he ſh 'te of the whole Ifland, and himſelf had confider'd what 


| was niwſt expedient for him to do, in order to a more fudden 


and princtual execution of his Commiſſion. 

While the Enemy continu'd in this ſuſpence, and confider'd 
with himfelt how to compaſs his defigns with leaſt danger, 
Deſnanrbuc extreamly ſurpriz'd at ſo ſudden a change, and ſo 


| unexpected ſucceſs, endeavour'd to comfort his own people, 
| and to encourage them to expreſs their conſtancy in the ſupr 
| porting of that miſcarriage. He thereupon took occalion to 
remonſtrate to them, That the diſgrace was not paſt remedy; 


That it was not tobe imagin'd the enemy would ſtay in the 
I{and fo long as to force all the Inhabitants our of itz That he 
had affairs of greater weight, which call'd him elſewhere; That 
he would not eafily be drawn into the Foreſts, which it was ab- 
ſolately neceflary he ſhould paſs through ere he could come in- 


| t6-his' Quarter 3 That they might putthemſelves into ſuch a po- 


ſture of defence as ſhould not only give a check to his progreſs, 
but alſo force him to (ignalize his invaſion with his own blood ; 
And laſtly, that there were in'his way ſome places fo fortifid 


by Nature; - that a few men might force him' to find his way 


back again. | | 
This advice was very ſolid, and might have'prevaiFd ſome- 
what with thoſe to whom'it was gtven, but the terror where- 
with their ſpirits were prepoſſeſs'd, and the conſternation was 
ſoigeneral, that it was not weigh'd as it- deſerv'd. The buft: 
reſstherefore being takem' into deliberation, it was concluded, 


that the Iſland ſhould be deſerted, and that the Cofony ſhouJa 


mnoſport it felf to ſome other place which might giveleſs occa- 
fbn-of Jealouſie to the Spaniard, and lye more out of the or- 
Gary courle'of his Fleets. Deſnambuc foreſecing that what 
petence ſoever. mighr be made tor the taking of that refolliti-' 
ong-it would' ſtill be chargeable with ſomewhati of cowardice” 
ind baſeneſs, \fuch as ſhoutd blaſt the opinion conettv'd of the 
zaYantry of the French, and of a ſudden ſmother the grear' 
hepes which 'ſome had of the advancement of their Colony, 


Ecoaldnor be perſwaded to give his approbation thereto. How- 


wer; though he: were' of a contrary ſentiment, that it might 
wt beſaid he:forſook inifo ſad a conjunfure thoſe whom he: 
hdbrought thither through ſo many-Seas and dangers, he 
comply'd with their hanior, and embarqu'd himfelf with them” 
ncertain Ships! which-chanc'd to be in the Haven; and ſotb” 
roid a:greater diforder;' doitig his own inclinationsa violence,” 
te :only- aflur'd them that*he ſhould'one' day reproach” them” 
nth'the littleefteem they: made of his remonſtrances. 

The Quarters where the Exgl;ſþ had ſerled themſelves were 
6 i0 a. great diforder ; they had intelligence brought them, 
hatthe enemywas become maſter of all the Baſſe-terre; Thar. 


f Fc had demoliſh'd the Fortreſs of the French, after he had re- 


mov 'd 
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mov'd the pieces that were in it ; That he had already burnt all 
their Huts, and made havock of all the Plantations of the Quar- 
ter. "They were in perpetual expectation when he ſhould 
come, and fall on them with all his forces, and in that appre- 
henfion ſome endeavour'd to make their eſcape by Sea, or ſhel. 
ter themſelves in the Mountains, while others ſomewhat more þ 
courageous were conſulting how to ſend Deputies to Dow? Fre- 
deric, to entreat himto admit of ſome accommodation : But 
all the Anſwer they receiv'd, was-an expreſs command imme- 
diately to depart the I{land, which if they did not, they ſhould | 
be treated withall the rigour which the Law of Arms permits 
to be uſed towards thoſe who againſt all right potieſs them- Þ 
ſelves of what belongs not to them. | | 

To facilitate the departure which Dozz Frederic had ſo impe. Þ 
riouſly commanded, he gave order that thoſe Ships which his 
Fleet had taken away from the Ergliſh neer the Ifland of Mev 
ſhould be reſtor*d to them, and that they ſhould embarque 
without any delay, and immediately ſet fail for England. But 
whereas it was impoſlible thoſe Veſſels ſhould contain fo gre 
anumber of people, he permitted the ſupernumerary to cont#- 


nue in the Iſland till they had a favourable opportunity fa iſ * 
their tranſportation. w 
Theſe things diſpatch'd, Dom Frederic weigh'd Anchor, i - 
order to the continuation of his Voyage, but as ſoon as the - 
Fleet was out of fight, the Ezgliſh who had been left behind in r : 
the Iſland began torally, and took areſolution courageouſſ | ? 
to carry on the ſetlement of their Colony. | x. 
While theſe things were in agitation at S. Chriſtophers, th 4 
French who had left it at the beginning of the diſtraftion had f 
ſuffer'd ſo many inconveniences at Sea, partly through wantdff ,, 
Proviſions, and partly by reafon of contrary Winds, that the " 
were forc'd to putin at the Iflands of S. Martin and Moritſerru, i» 
after they had by the way touch'd at that of Autego. The nr 
wiſh'd themſelves ſo happy, as that they, might have ſerledin 5, 
any of thoſe placesz but they look'd on them as dreadful DeF,.. 
farts in compariſon of that out of which they bad been ſo ur if 
happily forc'd : The pleaſant Idea of that was ſtill before thei 44 
eyes, it was the continual ſubjett of their regret 3 and thede | + 
lightful remembrance of that pleaſant abode, to the recover}, . 
whereof they were by.Divine Providence re-invited by ways ah 
unknown to them, rais'd in them a-deſire to be inform'd what TOY 
condition the Spaniard had left it in, ifince they were then };..; 
neer it : To fatisfic that commendable curioſity, they ſent oneY;.;- 
of their Ships to S. Chriſtophers, which returning gave themanſ,.;, 
account, that the Enemies Fleet was gone; and. that the E#-F,c , 
gliſh who were left behind were courageouſly employ'din re- 


building their Hutts, planting Proviſions, and repairing their 
deſolations. 
This 
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This unexpected good INews reviv'd their decay'd hopes, 


| Sg . 
| and hcightned the courage of thole who were molt caſt down, 
4 ſo that there needed not many arguments ro per{wade them to 


a retiurn into that delightful Country wl:ich was already pol- 
{6d of their hearts and tenderelt affeftions. | 
Being arrived there, every one rcium'd his former place, 


with a reſolution to make an abſolute ſeti-ment 3 but the Fa- 
. 73 ERS . - T7 ' 
mine, which prefs'd hard upon them, would no doubt have 


£0 check'd the progreſs of all theſe promiſing defigns, and they 
1 would have been cruſh'd by the extraordinary labours which 


thy were at the ſame time oblig'd to undergo, as well in re- 
building their houſes, as planting things neceſſary for their . 
ſubliſtence, if in thoſe preſſing extremities God had not dire- 

ted thither for their relief ſome Ships belonging to the Uni- 

ted Provinces, which, finding what a deplorable condition 

they were in, generoully ſupply'd them with proviſions,cloaths, 

and, a}! things neceſlary 5 nay to put an abſolute obligation 
upon them, they had no other ſecurity for their ſatisfaQion 

then their bare words. 

The French, having thus ſeaſonably overcome the inconve- 
niences which they had ſtruggled with from the Sift begin- 
ning of their eſtaþliſhment, employ'd themſelves ſo earneſtly 
afterwaris in their Plantations, that, through the bleſling of 


» UE Gd on their labours, the Earth furniſh'd them wich Provifi- 
| the ons, 4: IL obacco in ſuch abundance, that they honeſtly ſac's- 
d 10 fy'd thcir charitable Creditors, and in a ſhort ine were better 
ul accommodated with all things then they h:C veep before their 


(fear by the Spariards : Tet were they ſtu] wi want of ton 
tocarry on their Enterprizes, and the Comme: co which ho yon 
to be eſtabjiſh'd among them. To remedy that, £44..a#-vic, 
who found his conſtancy attended with ſo gocd ſuccels, 


they thought ir the ſurcſt and moſt likely expedient, to per mit the 
rr. F rincipal Inhabitants of the Colony to return into Fraxce to 
= make Levies there, and to bring over what numbe1s tney 
edn 


ſhould raiſe on their own charge. This prudent advice being 
accordingly put in execution, the Iſland was in a few years 
lupply'd with abundance of gallant perſons, who brought it 
Into reputation. | 

The Engliſh Colony made alto a ſhift in a ſhort time to make 
up all the breaches it had receiv'd by the invaſion of the Spani- 
ads: The Company at Lozdox, which had undertaken the di- 
recticn of it, ſcnding over continual ſupplies of Men and re- 
treſhments, the two Quarters whereof the Eneliſh were pol- 
kfs'd in ihe Hand of S. Chriſtophers became too narrow to 
maintain {o great a multitude, inſomuch that beſides rhe Ifiand 
of J/evrs, which they had peopled before their defeat by the 
aniards, they grew ſo powerful, as inleſs then four years to 
the y{road themſelves into new Plantations in the Iflan''s of the 
Fg Burton hos, 
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Barbouthos, Monntſerrat, Antego, and the Barbados, which are 
grown very numerous there, and famous for the Trade of the 
rich Commodities they are furniſh'd with, as may beſeenby 


the particular deſcriptions we have given thereof 1n the prece- 


deat Book of this Hiſtory. 

What Colonies the Dutch have in the Caribby-I{lands were 
eſtabliſh'd ſome time after thoſe of the French and Engliſh, and 
their eſtabliſhments were not upon the account of the States, 
but upon that of ſome particular Companies of Merchants, 
who, the better to carry on the Trade which they have in all 
the Iflands whereof the Ergliſh and French are poſleſs'd, were 
deſirous to have ſome places of ſafe retreat for the refreſhment 
of their Ships. The moſt ancient of thoſe Colomes which 
bave any dependence on the States-General of the United Pro- 


vinces, is that in the Iſland of S. Exſtace : It was eſtabliſh Þ 
much aboat the ſame time that Sir Thoxas Warner ſetled that 
of Mont-ſerrat, which was in the Year M. DC. XXXII. ItiF 
conſiderable upon this account, that it is a place naturally well 
fortify'd ; as alſo for the number and quality of the Inhabi- 
tants, the abundance of good Tobacco which it ſtill yields; 
and for ſeveral other remarkable advantages, whereof we 
have given an account in the fifth Chapter of the former 


Book. ; 


Monſieur Deſnazbuc expreſs'd no leſs carneſtneſs and genero-Y 


ſity in the dilatation of his Colony then other Nations did in 
that of theirs ; but having not been ſo ſeaſonably reliev'd as 
was requiſite at the beginning, and his deſigns having been 
many times check'd by feveral unhappy obſtructions, he hat 
this further diſpleaſure, to ſee divers of the moſt conſiderable 
Iſlands poſſeſs'd by others before he was in a condition to put 
in for a ſhare, and dilate his Conqueſt beyond the limits 


S. Chriſtophers. He had a long time before caſt his eye on that 
of Gardeloupe, as being one of the nobleſt and greateſt Iſland 
of all the Caribbies; but while he was taking order for the 


tranſporting of men thither, he was prevented in his defign by 
Monficur de ” Olive, one of the principal Inhabitants of hi 
own Colony, who making his advantage of a Voyage he hal 
made into Frazce about ſome private affairs of his own, as ht 
pretended, joyn'd with Monſieur d# Pleſſrs, and fome Mer 
chants of Dzeppe, for the eſtabliſhment ot a Colony there by 
Commiſſion from the Company which had the direction df 
the Iſlands of America. 

Theſe two Gentlemen being made joint Governours of the 
Ifland of Gardeloupe, and inveſted with equal authority, ar: 
riv'd there the 284 of June, M. DC. XXXV, with a Compan) 
of five hundred men, who preſently after their arrival were 
preſs'd with a famine, and divers diſeaſes, which took away 1 
great number of them. It 1s conceiv d that the former mil 
fortune 
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fortune hapven'd to them upon this occaſion, that they had 
planted themlelves at their ficft landing in thoſe parts of the 
Wand where the foil was moſt barren, and unfit for cultivati- 
on of any in it, and that they had upon too light grounds en- 
tcr'd:into a War with the Carzbbzans, the originary Inhabitants 
of the place, who might have plentifully furniſh'd them with 
moſt of the proviſions neceſlary for their ſubſiſtence at the be- 


| ginning, till the earth and their own induſtry had ſupply'd 


them better. Diſeaſes were the conſequences of that unwhol- 
ſome nouriſhment which hunger forc'd them to make uſe of 
for want. of. better : whereto this may be added, that the 


| ground being not reduc'd to culture, -the air was the more ea- 
| lily corrupted. 


Du Pleſſes reflecting on the misfortunes and inconveniences 


| which daily fell one in the neck of another upon that unſetled 
Colony, and having juſt grounds to fear that other yet great- 
| cr:might happen to it, took it ſo much to heart, that he dyed 
| out of pure gricf, in the ſeventh month after his arrival. The 


loſs ft him was much regretted by all the French, who had 


| always exprefs'd a great ſubmuſhon to his advice, and much 
| love and reſpect to his perſon. 
| dence, of fo affable and obliging a diſpolition, that he gain'd 
the affections of all that treated with him. 

| - After the departure of Monſieur d# Pleſſzs, de Olive be. 


He was a man of ſingular pru- 


came ſale Governour. This latter was a Perſon of an humour 
as active and ſtirring as that of his Collegue was gentle and 
moderate ; and he ſo much harkned to the violent counſels of 
ſme reſtleſs ſpirits, who like ſo many peſtiJent Ear-wigs were 
continually putting him upon new projects, that he ſoon after 
engag'd himſelf in that fatal War againſt the Caribbiars, which' 
had almoſt prov'd the deſtruction of that newly-planted Co- 
lony. True it is, that at firſt he preſs'd ſo hard upon them, 

as to force them to leave him the abſolute poſlefiion of Gar- 

deloupe but in regard that to compals the deſigns which he 

had ftram'd to himſelf from the time of his arrival he was ne- 

ceſlitated to commit ſeveral cruelties, ſuch as the very Barba- 

rians them(ſclves would not have exercis'd upon their greateſt 

enemics, it prov'd ſuch a blaſt to his reputation, that "the ap- 

provers of his conduct were only ſome ſanguinary perſons and 

Deſperadoes. 

The poor Caribbians which the Governour had forc'd out 
of the I{land of Gardeloype retreated into that of Dominico < 
Thoſe of the ſame Nation who were poſleſs'd .of the latter 
entertain'd them kindly, and to give thema greater aſlurance 
how much they were ſenſible of their misfortune, they prot- 
fer*d to joyn with them to revenge by-the way of Arms the 
injury which had been done them 3 a proffer too obltging 
to be refus'd. Their forces being thus united, they made 

L 2 ſeveral 
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ſeveral incurſions into Gardelowpe, and became ſuch goads and 
thorns in the ſides of the French, that they were forc'd to 
give over the culture of Tobacco, nay indeed the planting of 
thoſe proviſions which were neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, to 
the end they might always be in Arms,to prevent the attempts 
and deſigns of thoſe ſubtle enemies, whom they had by their 
own imprudence ſo much exaſperated againſt them. 

This cruel War, which laſted neer four years, reduc'd the 
Colony to great extremities, and brought it to ſo deplora- 
ble a condition, that it was out of repute in all places ; and 
upon its being continually peſter'd by the incurſions and de- 
predations of the irreconcileable Caribbians, it was conclu- 
ded to be at no great diſtance from its utter deſtruCtion, 
The French being brought to this lowneſs, it pleas d God 


that the Governour de ! Olive loſt his fight, whereupon the Þ 


Gentlemen of the Company ſent over Monſieur Awber to be 
Governour of it, who remedied all the precedent diforder, 
appeas'd all troubles, and ſetled that Peace which afterward 
brought in Trading and plenty of all things; as we ſhall ſhey 
more at large in the third Chapter of this Moral Hiſtory. 


As ſoon as M. Deſnambuc had receiv'd — that Gar iÞ 


deloupe was inhabited, he refolv'd with the firſt convenience 
to ſetle himſelf in ſome other of the beſt Iſlands which were 
yet at his choice ; and to prevent a ſecond ſupplantation, find- 
ing that he had about him a coufiderable number of reſolute 
perſons, and furniſh'd with all provifions of War, and what 
was neceſlary for the belly, and all things requiſite for the 
proſecution of ſuch enterprizes, he went in perſon to take 
poſlcfſion of the IfJand of Martizico, which having done, he 
left there for his Lieutenant Mr. dx Port, and for Command 
er in chief Mr. de /aYallee. Not long after dying at S. Chri 
flophers, he left all his Eſtate, and Titles of what kind foe 
ver; which he had in Martinico, which he had peopled at 
his own charge, to M. Parquet his Nephew, who is the pre 
ſent Lord and Governour of it, as we have ſaid elſewhere. 


This Gentleman was a perſon of much gallantry, of ealr iþ 


acceſs, familiar with all, and maſter of a happy kind of ir 
firuation, ſuch as gently forc'd the love and obedience d 
thoſe who were under him. It is related of him, that the 
Engliſh having gone a little beyond the boundaries which by 
the mutual agreement concluded between both Nations had 
been ſet for the diſtin&ion of their ſeveral Quarters, he went 
to thoſe of the Ergliſh, attended by a (mall number of perſons, 
and ſpoke with the Ergliſh Governour, who expected hin 
with a conſiderable number of Souldiers : But he behav 
himſelf with ſo much courage and reſolution, and gave ſuct 
good reaſons, intermixt with menaces, for what he did, thi! 


the Eng/zſh Governour granted him what he deſir'd. von ac- 
cident 


- 
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cident ſhews how careful he was to preſerve the Rights and 

Priviledges of his Nation 3 and what he did then had this fur- 
ther conſequence, that the two Governours were ever after- 
wards very good friends. 
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CHAP. IL. 


Of the Eſtabliſhments of the French in the Iſlands of 
S, Bartholomew, S. Martin, and Sante-Cruce. 


Fter the death of Monſieur Deſnambuc, one Monſieur du 
Halde, who was his Lieutenant in that Government, was 


' nominated to be Governour in Chief by the Gentlemen of the 
{ Company : But not long after, the ſaid du Halde coming over 
| into France, Cardinal Richeliex, whoſe care extended to the 
| moſt remote places where the French had any thing to do, un- 

dertook the conſervation and advancement of that Colony in 


America, out of an endeavour to render the name of France 
as glorious in that part of the new World, as it was here. To 
carry. on that deſign he thought it requiſite that the Iſlands 
ſhould be ſupply'd with a Governour accordingly : Having 
therefore ſome while ſought for a perſon fit for that Employ- 
ment, one eminent for his condu@t, prudence, generoſity, and 
the experience requiſite for ſo great a charge, he at laſt pitct'd 
ypon Monfieur de Lowvilfiers Poincy Knight, a Gentleman of a 
very ancient Houſe. | n 
The Cardinal preſented this excellent Perſon to King Lewjs 
the XIII. who approving the choice, inveſt-1 him with the 
Charge of Governour, and Lieutenant-Gcne: *! under i... 3 !a- 
jeſty in the Iflands of America : Whereupon Letters Parents 
were granted him in September M. DC. XXX VIIL- Part qua- 
lity had not been given to any of thoſe who had pieced him 


| In the Government of thoſe I{lands. 


In the Year M. DC. XXXIK. the faid new Governour ſetting 
fail from Dzep about the midſt of January, arriv'd rbour a 
month after at the Carzbbzes,- and was firſt receiv'd at 41artinz- 
co by the Inhabitants in Arms. He afterwards went to Garde-. 
loupe and S. Chriſtophers ; but his nobleſt reception was at the 
latter : All the French Inhabitants being in Arms receiv'd him 
in the quality of General with univerſal applauſe, and he was 
conducted to the Church, attended by his Gentlemen and 
Guards, where Te Denm was ſung. 

Immediately upon his reception the Ifland began to put on 
a new face, and within a ſhort time after things were'viſtbly 


chang'd from better to better z inſomuch that he not onl = | 
wer d 
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wer'd but exceeded the expeCtations of his Majeſty and the 


tain'd, that they might not be diverted from the employments 


of their Fun&ion : He made ſuch proviſions in the adminiſtra. | 


tion of juſtice, as rendred it expeditious, and without Fees, by 
means of a Council conſiſting of the moſt prudent and experi- 
enc'd among the Officers of the Iſland : His vigilance reform'd 
and prevented the diſorders which eaſily creep in among per- 
ſons ſhuffled together from divers places, and of different hy- 
mours: His prudence in compoſing and fetling matters of 
greateſt difficulty was equally admir'd by thoſe who were un: 
der his Government, and his Neighbours of other Nations, 
That greatneſs of mind, which ſucceſsfully guided him to the 
accompliſhment of all his deſigns, made him dreadful to all 
reſtleſs and diſ-fatisfy'd ſpirits : His affability, eafineſs of ac- 
ceſs, and his kind entertainment towards Strangers, brought 
Trading and plenty into the If]Jand 3 and his goodneſsand libe- 
rality juſtly gain'd the hearts and affeCtions of the Frerch : I 
a word, his Generoſity ſi1gnaliz'd in many occurrences as well in 
France, during the noble Employments he had in his Majeſtic 
Armies, as in Azzerica ſince his Government there, in the pre 
ſervation, dilatation, and reduCtion. of ſo many confiderable 
places, wrought ſuch a terrour in the Spaniard, that he never 
fince proffer'd to oppoſe his glorious Enterprizes. 

Having ſetled S. Chriftophers in good order as to Trading, 
and all other Concerns, and made it the moſt flouriſhing |. 
fland of all the Caribbzes, as we have repreſented it in the 
fourth Chapter of the precedent Book, he afterwards ex- 
tended the French Colony into thoſe of S. Bartholomew, $, 
Martins, and Santa Crace, whereof we have given an account 
in their proper places, yet fo as we ſtill have many confide- 
rable circumſtances to deliver concerning the' Conqueſt of 
the Iſland of Sarta Cruce, which we ſhall here take occaſion 
to inſert. | 

The Ifland of Santa Cruce hath been ſubje&t to many Mz 
ſters in a ſhort time, and for many years together the Exghſþ 
and Dutch had ſome conteſtations about the propriety of it: 
At laſt they made a diviſion of it between them 3 but in the 
Year M. DC. XLIX. the Ergliſh having obſerv'd that they 
much exceeded the Dutch in number, forc'd them to depart 
the Iſland. But they alſo continu'd not long Maſters of it ; for 
ſoon after the Spaniards who were Inhabitants of the Iſland 
of Porto-Rico made an incurſion into it, burnt their houſes, 


{ put to the ſword all the Engliſh they found in Arms, and or- 


.der'd the reſt with their baggage and wives to be tranſport- 
ed to the Barbouthos. 


Having 
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Having thus laid the Iland deſolate, as they were letting 
things 1 order tor their returning aboard their Veſſels, and to 
cake their courſe back to Porto-Rico, there arrives thither a 
Ship from the Iflands of S. Exftace and S. Martins, wherein 
there were a conliderable number of men, who having re- 
ceiv'd intelligence of the detear of the Ergliſh, and imagining 
that the Sparzards were gone, would have reviv'd the vreten- 
fions of the Dntch to thar Ifland : but the Spaniards having the 
advantage, as being ten to one, the Dutch were forc'd to ac- 
cept of ſuch terms of accommodation as the others were 
pleas'd to give them. The crafty Spaniards had indeed: pro- 
mis*'d them good quarter, but their deſign was to tranſport 
them to Porto-Rico to their Governour, who, according to the 
Spaniſh humour,would not have treated them over-chriſtianly. 
But as good fortune would have it, juſt as the Spaniards 
were preparing for their return with the Dutch Priſoners, who 
had ſo unfortunately fallen into their hands, two French Ships 
well mann'd, and furniſh'd with all ſorts of Proviſions and 
Ammunition, arriv'd in the I{land, ſeat thither by the French 
General de Pojncy, to ſend the Spaniard packing thence, and 
take poſleſiion of it for the King of France. This relief came 
in very ſeaſon2bly for the deliverance of the ſurpriz'd Dutch; 
for the Spaniards, perceiving the French landing cheerfully 
and in 200d order, and making a confiderable Body of gallant 
men, and ready to fight, immediately let go their Priſoners 3 
and after a ſhort capitulation, the French ſent them an expreſs 
order to be gone aboard their Ships, with a menace that if they 
did not, they would fall upon them as Enemies, and that they 


were not to expect any Quarter. The Spazzards thought it. 


their beſt courſe rather to comply then ſtand to the hazard of 
an engagement, though they much exceeded the French in 
number. 

The French General taking it into his confideration, of what 
importance the Iſland in time might be, eſpecially in order to 
the facilitation of other acqueſts of greater concernment, 
thought it worthy his endeavours to ſecure what he had fo for- 
tunately poſſeſs'd himſelf of, and thereupon ſent a prudent and 
experienc'd Governour to command there under him : The 
perſon he pitch'd on for that Employment was Monſieur Anber, 
Major of the Iſland of S. ChraiFophers, who had exercis'd that 
Charge with great approbation for many years together 3 bur 
now he was advanc'd to the quality of Governour of that 
Iſland : He died in the exerciſe of that Charge, to the great 
regret of all the Inhabitants, after he had ſetled the- Iſland 1n 
good order, recover'd its ruines, and laid the foundations of a 
Fort which he had deſign'd himſelt for the ſecurity of ſuch 
Ships as ſhould afterwards come into the Haven, and £o defeat 


the hopes of the Spaniards to make any more incarſions there. 
This 
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This reduCtion of the Ifland under the power of the Frexc, 
as we have deſcrib'd it, happen'd in the Year M. DC. L. 

The Dxtch had built a very fair Church upon a pleaſant af- 
cent of this Ifland, in the form of a Croſs, which may {till be 
ſtanding, if the Spariards, who ſhould have a reſpeC for that 
ſacred Sign which was on the top of the Steeple, have not ry- 
in'd it. The French are oblig'd for that Houſe of Prayer to 
the devotion and zeal of a certain Company of Merchants be- 
longing to Flxſhing, who firſt peopled the Ifland by a Com- 
miſtion from the States-General. 6A 2 

The preſent King of France being inform'd of all the glori- 
ous actions done in thoſe parts by Monfieur de Poincy, and 
confidering how neceſſary his continual reſidence in Aazerica 
was, granted him new Letters Patents, whereby he confirmd 
him in the Charge of Governour and Lieutenant-General in 
thoſe placesz and the Queen, during her Regency, gave hima 


great commendation for his noble Enterprizes, and Fidelity to 


the Kings ſervice. 

In the Year M. DC. LI. the French Governour, with the 
Kings conſent, treated with the Gentlemen of the Company 
we mentioned before, and having reimburs'd them all the 
charges they had been at in the eſtabliſkment of that Colony, 
purchas'd to himſelf the Seigniory and Fee-fimple of the Iſlands 
of S. Chriſtephers, $. Bartholomew, S. Martin, Santa-cruce, and 


| Other adjacent WHflands, and that in the name, and for the. bene- 


fit of his Order of Malta ; and it is one of the nobleſt, richeſt, 
and molt honourable Seigniories of any that Order enjoys un- 
der the Sovereignty of his Majeſty of France : And fince that 
time the ſaid King hath made an abſolute bequeſt of all thoſe 
{lands tothe Order of Malta, reſerving to himſelf the Sove- 
reignty thereof, and the homage of a Crown of Gold, to be 
preſcnted at every change of King, of the value of a thoufand 
Crowns; as it appears by the Letters Patents dated in March, 
M. DC. LH. | p: 
Monſieur du Parqnet, Governour of Martinico, did the like 
for the lilands of Martinico, Granada, and Saintalouſia : Mon- 
fieur 4 Howel//, Governour of Gardelowpe, did the fame thing 
for the lilinds of Gardeloupe, Marigalanta, Deſirado, andthe 
Saints, The two laſt mentioned are not yet inhabited ; but 
he hath purchas'd the Seigniory of thoſe places by way of ad- 
vance, that others might not without breach of civility poſes 
themſelves thereof: For it is to be obſerv'd, that the Company 
which had the direction of the Iflands of America, but is now 
diſloly'd, had obtain'd of the King all the Iſlands of the Carib- 
bies, as well thoſe then inhabited, asthoſe in proceſs of rime to 
be ſo: So that theſe Gentlemen, who have treated with the 


| Company, would needs have mentioned in their Grant, ſome 
Tands which are not yet inhabited, yet lye neer and very con- 


venient 
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venient for them, infomuch as when, they ſhall have men e- 
noygh in their other I{]Jands, they will be the more eafily tranſ- 

lanted into thoſe, unleſs the Ergliſh or Dutch chance to be'bes 
LE band with them : For it is a general Rule, That a Coun- 


| try deſtitute of Inhabitants belongs to him who firſt poſleſies 


himſelf of ir 3 fo that neither the King of 'France's Grant, nor 
yet that of the Company does any thing more then ſecure thoſe 
Gcntlemen againſt the pretentions of ſuch of their own Nati- 
on as might oppoſe their deſigns. _ | | 

Thus of all the Iflands which the French: are poſleſs'd of in 
America the King of France reſerves to himſelf the Sovereign- 
ty, and M. M. de Poincy, du Parquet, and d' Houel have the 
Seigniory thereof, without any acknowkedgment of the Com- 
pany, Which hath abſolutely quittedall its pretentions to the 
laid Gentlemen. | | 

As for the Engliſh Governours of S.' Chriſtophers, Sir Thomas 
Warner dying, after he had gloriouſly eſtabliſh'd his Country- 


men.1n the Carzbbies, and lett the If)Jand of S. Chriftophers inha- 


bited by twelve or thirteen thouſand Exghiſh, Mr. Rich, who 


'was the principal Captain inthe If]and, ,was advanc'd to that 


Charge ; and this latter alſo dying, Mr. Everard was.advanc'd 
to the Goverament, which he ſtill exerciſes with general ap- 
probation, as we had occaſion to ſhew when we treated of the 
Iind,of S. Chriſtopbers... ' » 1 : NM a1 

- At:the fir{t- coming of the forreign-Nations into the Iſlands, 
they: were lodg*'d much /after'the fame: marnner as the natural 
Inhabitants of the Country, .in little cotts and  hutts' made 'of 
the wood they had. fell'd: upon! the iplace» as they-clear'd'the 


| ground. There are ſtill to_be ſeen; in ſeveral 'ofithe newly- 
planted Colonies, many of thoſe weak ſtruQtures, which are: 


uſtain'd only by four or-{ix forks planted in the ground, 'and 
inſtead of walls are encompaſs'd and palizado'd only with 
reeds,” and cover'd with Palm or Plantane- leaves, "=. Nt 6 
or. ſome ſuch material : But in all the other Wands, where: 
thele Nations are better ſerled and: accommodated, there' are 


many very fair houſes of Timber, Stone, and Brick. built af-: 


ter the ſame manner as-thoſe inthetr own Countries, ſave'that: 
for the moſt part they are but one or two Stories: high at the 
moſt, that. they. may the more eafily reſiſt-the winds, which: 
ſometimes blow in thoſe ., parts with- extraordinary violence: 
Of theſe Edifices we have ſpoken already in feveral places of 
the precedent Book, when we gave-/a particular account of 
the ſeveral Klands. | | 15422974;.8 

But we have this paxticularly to.adde here, that the Enghſs 
are the beſt accommodated tor Lodgings of any'of the Inhabs 
tants of thoſe Iflands;, and have their houſes 'well farmfh'd, 


- Which is tobe attributed to their conſtant abode intheir- Colo- 


nies, where they endeayour to get alhb conventenices. as. much 
Aa as 
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as if they were the places of their birth : They are alſo moſt 
of them married, whence it comes that they take greater paing 
to ſupply themſelves with all things requiſite, then thoſe are 
apt todo who lead fingle lives, as moſt of the Frezch do. 

We had an intention to conclude this Chapter with the 
courſe taken by M. Aber to make up a peace with the Caribbz. 
ans, upon his taking poſſeſſion of the Government of Garde. 
loupe ;. but in regard the diſcourſe is ſomewhat long, and may 
conduce much to the diſcovery of the humours and diſpoſiti- 
ons of thoſe Indians, of whom we are to treat more at large in 
this ſecond Book, we thought it better diſpos'd into a Chapter 


apart. 


CHAP. IIL. 


Of the Eftablifhment of the French Colony in the Iſland | 
of Gardeloupe, conſequently to the Peace concluded 


with the Caribbians of Dominico, in the Tear 
M. DC. XL. 


© + firſt among the French who took poſſeſſion of the | 


Ifland of Gardelonpe, landed there in the Year 163g, 
by order from a Company of Merchants of the City of Deg, 
which, under the Authority of the General! Company of the 
HKlands of America conſtituted at Paris, ſent thither two Gen- 
tlemen, du. Pleſſis. and de Þ Olive, to command there upon their 
account : But the former dying ſome few months after his 
eſtabliſhment, and the other becoming; unfit for the govern- 
ment of a new-planted Colony, through the loſs of his fight, 
and his continual indiſpoſitions, as we have mentioned in the 
precedent Chapters, the French Governour-General took or- 
der that the Inhabitants of that Iſland ſhould be ſupply'd with 


all =_ neceflary : Forit is probable they would have abſo- 
orlakew it, had: not the: faid Governour ſent over re- Þ 


lutely 
cruits. of Auxiharies: to-:them, under the condut of Yernade 


ahd Sebonilly, to oppoſe the defigns of the Caribbians, who | 


with much animoſity diſputed the pofſeffion of it with them: 
So that if thar Colony is not oblig'd for its eſtabliſhment to 
the General de Poincy, this-at leaſt muſt-beacknowledg'd, that 
Its preſervation and ſubſiſtence was the effect of his care. He 
accordingly approv'd and confirm'd, in the Kings name, the 
nomination which the Company of the Iſlands-had made of 
M. Avber to be Governour' of that Hland. © | 
This new Governour took the Oath of Allegeance before 
the General, the 20 of OFober M. DC,XL. but before he fell 


down 
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s | downto S. Chriſtophers, the Ship which: had brought him.out 

e | of France into America calting Anchor-neer Dominico, many 

of the Savages, who had obſerv'd the Ship at a diſtance, and 

concluded from the expreſſions of friendſhip which had been 

| made to them, that they had no enemtes in that Veſſel, grew 

| ſo confident as to come 1nto it. It fortunately happen'd, that - 

| thoſe who had come out upon the diſcovery were ſome of the 

| chiefeſt Captains of the Hland : M. Aber reſoly'd to make. all 

| the advantage he could of that opportunity, imagining. it 

| might conduce very much to the making of an alliance with 

| that people, which had been exaſperated and incens'd againſt 

| the French by the violences and cruel uſage of de F.0l:ve, one 

| of his Predeccilors in that Charge, as alſo by the ill conduct of 

' thoſe who commanded the Recruits which the General .had 

| ſent over for the ſecurity of the Iſland : And having withal an 

| inkling that thoſe of that Nation are eafily drawn in by kind- 

neſſes and little Preſents, he omitted nothing which he con- 

| ceiv'd might promote his deſign. Fnef 

He thereupon acquainted them, that he was. newly cqme 

| from Fraxce, and that he was ſent over to be Governour of - 

| Gardeloupe 3 that he had been.much troubled to hear of the 

| differences which for ſome years had continued between them 

and the French ; that he was come with an intention to. make 

| a friendly compoſure-thereof; and that he would be their 

| Companion and good Neighbour, and live with them, .as their . 
late old friend M. d# Pleſfic had done.. Theſe proffers. were 

interrupted now and then with glaſſes of Aqua-vite,. which. he 

order'd ever and anon to be preſented to them. ,;;.,,.. , . 
Theſe Savages finding ſo free and cordial a reception, after - 

they.had diſcours'd a while among themſelves, in the Language 

they ſpeak, concerning their military affairs, which, is .under- - 

ſtood only by the moſt ancient ConduQors of their Enterpri-' 

zes, relolv'd to accept of the proffer which had been made 

them,” and to renew the ancient amity, by renouncing what- 

{| ever might tend to the proſecution of that bloody War. which 

had ſo much incommodated both parties. . But before: they 

would promiſe any thing, they ask'd Monſieur Anber, whether. , 

| I Olive, Sabonilly, and all thoſe who had follow'd their violent 

courſes, ſhould be forc'd to depart the Iſland > Whereto it be- 

ing anſwer'd that they ſhould, they reply'd, that it mwſt-ne-. : 

ceffarily be ſo, atid that otherwiſe they ſhould ſtjll have an 

animoſity agaihtſt the French, ſaying, Þ 0[zve and Saboxilly are. 

not good for the Catibbians ; Thoſe were their words; - Where ; 

upon M. Auber having -afſur'd them that their deſires. ſhould be; 

fatisfy'd, and that for his'part he would be good. to, them, if. 

xe | they on their parts would be good 5 which they promis'd to. 

lt | be. Thefe things concluded, he gave them a; very noble-. 

wa | treatment, beſtow'd ſome Preſents among them, and diſmifs'd 

Aa 2 them 
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them the moſt fatisfy'd people in the world. | 
From the-road of Dominico M. Aber went to Gardelozye, 


where having diſpos'd his equipage he return'd to S. Chriite. | 
phevs, to give the General an account of what had paſt, who | 
was well fatisfy'd with the choice which the Company had | 


made of him for that Employment. 
Being return'd to his Government, he was gallantly receiy'd 


by all the Inhabitants, who eſteem'd him for his experience” in þ 
whatever might contribute to the advancement of newly. | 
planted Colonies, as alſo out of a perſwafion, that his prudence Þ 
would-remedy the diſorders paſt, and his generoſity oppoſe | 


the preſent difficulties, and undertake all things requiſite for 
the quier and' welfare of the Iſland ; and his mildneſs and af- 


fability-would. gain him the affeCtions of all there, as they had Þ 
done at S: cBriftophers, where he had been accounted one of Þ 


their beſt Captains. His Commiffion was read and publiſti'd 


two Suridays together, at the head of all the Companies of the 


Iſland. 


The War which had been fomented between the Savages |þ 


and the-FFench-by the ill counſel of ſome reſtleſs ſpirits, and 


the'credulity of the-precedent Governour who, had harkned Þ 


theretb,” together with the differences, jealouſies and animofi- 
ties which rhoſe boutefeus had' rais'd among the principal In- 


habitants of the'lſland, had rendred it the moſt deſolate of all 
the- Colonijes' of Amverica : Want of proviſions had reduc'd 


many to ſo greatextremities, that life-grew weariſom to them, 
and death was the objedt of their wiſhes : The continual fear 
they were in of being ſurpriz'd by the Savages, oblig'd them to 
be always in Arms, andto leave their Gardens and Plantations 


uncultivated; and the infapportable treatment they receiv'd 


from ſome: Officers who abus'd their Authority, had brought 
them to the threſhold of inevitable deſtruction. 


But-aſloon as M. Auber had aſſum'd the Government, by the. 


unanimous acclamations. of all the Tnhabitants, and brought 
them the news of an aſſured peach; which he had concluded 
with: the Savages their neighbours, and hop'd very ſuddenly 


to ſeg confirm'd by all'the affiirances could be expeRted from 


a Nation ſo unciviliz*d'as that of the Caribb3ars, the diſturbers 
of the publick' tranquillity were 'diſpers'd, and the well-affe- 
Bed found theinſe)vis i Cikery und 

{o worthy a'Goyernour,” who'us'd all poſſible endeavours to 
bring the TIEhid to a perfet ſetlement': Inſomuch that the Co- 
lohy {ſterh'dto tiav&puton a new face; Juſtice began to flou- 


riſh'; the*bnity and Tabburs' of the Tahabitants retriv'd the 


plenty, trading, apd peate; which had'been'forc'd thence be- 
fore; andthe pjons'exathple of the Commander -in chief had 
the-expeFted infliietice over all' the members 'of that Colony. 
Though ht had morron'd a Treaty” of peace with the Sava- 

| es, 


' under the. prudent .condu@ of 
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| ed'with much impatience, upon this 

tinu'd a great while in the Ship, but they celebrated all over 
| Governour newly come from France. 
| ſents he'had beſtow'd on them was an 
| hi? 'goo0dneſs and liberafiry, To this they added, that their 
enemies, Olive and $abouily, bein| ordered. to depart Garde. 
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es, yet did he conceive it expedient, for fear of a ſurprize, 
that the Inhabitants ſhould ſtill keep their Guards : Accord- 


ingly he planted Sentinels in all thoſe places where the Ca- 


ribbzans might moſt eaſily land without being diſcover'd. : 
He chang'd the Guards, and plac'd them in other more ad- 
vantagious places 3 and he thought it prudence to keep under 
thoſe who would have ruin'd the firſt foundations he had laid 
of the firm peace and alliance with thoſe reconciled enemies, 
charging the former by expreſs prohibitions to forbear all ads 
of hoſtility, that they might not by their particular animoſi- 
ties obſtruCt the general agreement wherein all the Inhabirants 
were ſo much concern'd:; | Ws 
The ſaid Governour taking further into his conſideration, 
that the TNlands were to ſubſiſt by Trading ;, that nothing puts 
a greater ſ[urre upon” them then the bad Commodities vented 
therein 3 'and that Tobacco was the only Commodity at that 
time of any eſteem at Gardelonpe 3. and that ſeveral perſons 
ut off what was not merchantable, which procedure had 


caus'd the Iſland to be fighted by Forreigners, who, upon 
{ that account had forborn ſending any Ships thither z he ap- 


poſtited certain perſons who well underſtood the management 
of Tobacco; and theſe carefully examin'd the making up of 


07 1 ſ! G7 aff TP i | LY | way | ; : 
it, 4nd had order to calt into the Sea what was decay'd, or 


ted thoſe qualities it ought to have to be allowable, | 


as policy, brought the Tiland in a ſhort time into a flouriſhing 
condition 3 and the report of. its amendment occafion'd the 
eoning thicher of many Merchants, and invited a great num- 
ber of conſiderable families to ſetle themſelves there. , 

| But to return to the Savages who had viſited M; Aber in 
his Ship at his firſt arrival, abi had treated with him about a 


«2 | p F 8 CL C3 #4 ac 444 :6 . ' 
| peace, upon the conditions before-mentioned 3 they were no 


£ 


ſo0ner got home into their Country, 


where they. were expect- 
lc 


ore, that they had con- 


the Iſland the noble entertainment they had receiv'd from ,the 
The canſiderable Pre-. 
authentick aſſurance, of 


© 
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lovipe, they had made a peace wit 


upe, they had thac brave Compapion, who. 
hid treated them'ſo kindly, that he was worthy of their, allt- 
ance. That he might take, no fyrtherx occaſion, of diſtruſt, 
they urg'd the neceſlity there was that they, ſho Id for 


o 


d forheax 
T Fey | ; | -had been 
wont to make'in the' time of War : And, that when.certain 
news came that the new Governour was fully eſtab 1h'd 1n bjs 
Government, they would give him a viſit, carry __ 
| | an 
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and ſolemnly confirm that peace which was likely to proverſy 
advantagious for the future. The Caribbians, who had loſt 
many of their men in the former —_— againſt the 
French, and grew weary of dealing with ſuch expert enemies, 
were glad to hear what was propos'd to them by the principal 
Captains in their Country : So that they approv'd all that had 
pais'd between them and the French Governour. and behay'd 
themſelves as they ſhould- do in order to the confirmation 
of the peace. 

Abour the ſpace of five months the Savages punCually 
obſerv'd the promiſe they had made to M. Amber, of not 
giving any further diſturbance to the French : Imagining that 
time (ufficient to let all the Inhabitants of Gardeloype know 
what alliance had been contraCted at the road of Domnico, 
they reſolv'd to ſend thirher a ſolemn Deputation, to con- 
firm the peace, and wiſh the Governour all proſperity. There 
was a great competition among the Savages who ſhould be ho- 
nour'd with a Commiſſion of ſo great importance : They re- 
ſolv'd then, to fatisfie the moſt eminent among them who were 


competitors for that Embaſſie, to pitch upon two of their 
| moſt ancient and moſt renowned Captains, and to give each 


of them a conſiderable Convoy, conſiſting of the choice of 


their braveſt Officers and Souldiers : And that there might be 


no jealoufie among the Captains, they thought it fit the 


ſhould depart in two ſeveral Piragas, each of them with hi 


retinue, and in ſuch order as that one ſhould precede the other 
by one day. ——_ 

The chiefeſt of theſe Embaſſadours was call'd Captain Amvi- 
chon, aperlon very conſiderable among them, and he was ac- 
company d by thirty of the moſt aftive'and moſt expert of Do- 
ztinico. M. Auber was wont. to ſay, that he had never feen any 


Savages ſo well ſhap'd and aCtive as they were. Theſe Savages 


therefore, relying on the promiſe he had made them in the 
Road, landed at Gardeloupe, where hearing by the Guards 
that M. Azber was in the Iſland, and in good health, they 
confidently landed, and defired to fee him, having in the 
mean time Jeft ſome of the leſs conſiderable of their party 
to look to the. Praga, While ſome 'went to acquaint the 


Governour with the arrival of theſe Deputies of Dominico, | 


Captain Amichor, who was to be the Speaker, diſpatch'd a- 

way two of his retinue loaden with the beſt fruits of their 

mi, which they had brought along with them for 2. 
reſent. | | 


The French Governour was extremely glad - to hear of | 


their arrival, and having immediately: commanded all thoſe 
of his houſhold and the whole Quarter not to give them 


_ the leaſt occaſion to fear any il! treatment, he would needs 


go himſelf to meet them, with a countenance which ſuffici- 
| | cutly 
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| ently expreſs d how welcome they were. ' We ſhall nooqringa: -- 
| ble our ſ{clves to inſert here the Speech and Complements 


wade by Captain Amzichor at this firſt interview : He was one 


| of thoſe who had viſited M. Aber in his Ship, ſo that he eaſj- 
| ly knew him again. He 1mmediately gave him to underſtand, 
' that he was:come to confirm what they had refoly'd together 
 atthe Road of. Domznico concerning the peace ;z and that all 
| the Caribbians of his Country were defirous of it. The French 
| Governour in anſwer thereto, made them ſenſible as well by 
his Interpreter as his countenance, that for his part he would 
| inviolably obſerve that union, provided they were not the 
| firſt breakers of it. Having afterwards brought them to his 
| houſe, and knowing that good cheer was the beſt ſeal could 
| be put to that Treaty of peace, he call'd for foie Aqua-virz, 
| and order'd to be brought what was moſt delicious in the 
| Iſland : Ar laſt he crown'd the Entertainment with Prefents 


of -all the curioſities moſt in eſteem _— the Savages. And 

the good cheer and 
liberality of the Governour, thoſe who had been treated went 
to relieve thoſe who were left behind to look to the Pirage, 
who alſo in their turn receiv'd the ſame treatment and-:Pre+ 


| ſents which the others had had. Captain Awichor forgot 


not, according to the cuſtom they obſerve towards their 
friends, to take M. Anber's name, and to give him his own. 
- Having been thus civilly receiv'd and treated, they return'd 


| very joytully to their Prragu, and ſet fail towards: their own 


Iſland : They met at a certain: rendezvouz, which they had 
agreed upon before they had left Dominico, with the other 
Firaga, which brought over the other. Embaſſadour, whote 
name was Captain Baron, with his retinue.. This ſecond 
Captain underſtanding from the former what 'reception- he 
and his retinue had at Gardelowupe, got thither the: next day. 
This Baron had been a great friend of M. du Pleſſes, who dy'd 


| Governour of Gardeloxpe, but having equal authority with 


M-de Þ olive, his Collegue, who after dx Pleſſes death impri- 


| dently engag'd the French into a War with the Savages. 


-/'This Captain then, who had often viſited M. dw Pleſſrs, acid 


| remembred the friendſhip he had born bim, being fatisfy'd:of 
| the generoſity of the French, went aſhore with'his Company, 


and was conducted to the Governour's, who treated himwath 
the ſame ceremonies as he had done the former: But when he 
came to hear that the Captain had been intimately acquainted 
with M. du Pleſſzs, and that: there had been a familiar corre- 
ſpondence between them, he treated. him with greater tefti- 
monies of affection then he had done the others, and ien- 


| ter'd into a particular friendſhip. with him, .xecciving| his 


name, and giving him his own. Thus was.the latter Depy- 


tation diſmiſs'd with greater fatisfaftion them the —_— 
an 
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and promis'd to continue their viſits for the future : But both 


| been between him and M. d# Pleſſes. M. Anber aſk'd him one 


_ d&liver'd up ſome of their children to the French, it was but 


| Choice of one of them, a young lad, whoſe countenance and 


moneths among the Savages, who treated him with much 
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of them gave a large account at their Carbetts, of the civilities 
and good entertainment of the new Governour. 

Captain Baroz,, who had been ſo kindly receiv'd at his firſ 
viſit, {taid not long ere he made a ſecond : At the latter the Þ 
Governour ſhew'd him one of M. d Pleſſzs Sons, to whom the | 
Captain made a thouſand carefſes, in remembrance of his Fa. 
ther, whom he call'd his Companion, and the Friend of his 
Nation. True it is, that Gentleman had inſinuated himſelf Þ 
into the affeQion of thoſe Barbarians, who had a reſpett for Þ 
his merits and excellent endowments. 

After this viſit, and ſeveral others which the Caribbzans dai- 
ly made, M. A#ber would be afſur'd of them by Hoſtages, that 
they would obſerve the alliance: To that purpoſe he apply 
himſelf to Captain Baroz, with whom he had contracted x 
greater friendſhip then with the others, and whom he call'd hi 
Companion, as ſucceeding to the alliance there had ſometime 


day, whether he thought it not rational, that, to be aſſur'd of 
thoſe of his Nation, he ſhould require ſome of their childre 
to be deliver'd up to him as Hoſtages ? The Captain, who wa 
of a judgment and underſtanding much beyond the ordinary 
rate of Savages, immediately reply d, that the mutual ſafety 
was to be procurd upon equal conditions 3 and that if they 


juſt the Frezch ſhould do the like with them. He thereupon 
preſented to M. Auber ſome. of his own children who had as 
company'd him; and the other accepting of the proffter, made 


demeanour. was ſomewhat more pleaſing and attractive, ina 
word, one who was in ſeveral reſpe&s more amiable then any 
of his brethren : The Father was content ta part with his Son, 
and the Son was content to ſtay with M. Aber; an accident 
that ſeldom happens among the Savages. His name was Ime 
labouy. From that day M. Aber treated him as his Son, and 


always .call'd him ſo; and the young Fellow call'd him F | ob 
ther. 'When he was put into cloaths, he made a ſhift tobe Þ| an 
have himſclf well enough ; nor did he find it any hard mat |} bo 
ter to enure himſelf tothe Exropear: courſe of life. Captain I fal 
Baron deſir'd to have as a counter-hoſtage one of Miſtreſs 4# Þþ br: 
ber's Sons, who had been firſt wife to M. du Pleſſis, and ws || J« 
then married to M. Aber : But M. Auber having repreſented Cie 
to the Captain, that young d# Pleſſis was of too ſoft a nv Þþ Al 


ture to endure the hardſhip of a Caribbiar life, prevail'd } *S 
with him to accept by way of. Hoſtage, inſtead of him, one 
of his Servants, who willingly proffer'd to follow him. That 
young man being of a ſtrong conſtitution, continu'd ſome | | 


kindneſs; 
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kindnels ; but whether the. change of air, or nouriſhment 
caus'd ſome alteration in him, he fell fick ſome time after : 
Which Captain Baroz hearing of, and fearing he miphr dye 
amovg them, he brought him, back to M. Azber, and requir'd 
not any other perſon in his ſtead, ſaying that he would have 
no other Hoſtage then the word of his Companion. True it 
is, he would have perſwaded his own Son to. return along 
with him, bur he could not prevail with him, the Youth tell- 
ing him, that he thought himſelf in a better condition with 
M. Azber then with his Father. | | 
Captain Baror having left at Gardeloupe ſo precious an en- 
gagement, took occaſion to make frequent viſits to M. Aber, 
and by that means to ſee his Son : And finding himſelf ex- 
tremely oblig'd to M. Aaber for the many favours he receiv'd 
from him, eſpecially for the tender afteQtion he bore his Son. 
he berhought himſelf ro.find out ſome occaſions whereby he 
might expreſs his acknowledgments thereof : He reſolv'd 
therefore to make a diſcovery to him, that during the Wars 
between thoſe of his Nation and the French, who were com- 


manded by F Olive, he had taken'a young French-man Priſo- 


ner, and had given him his life only upon this ſcore, that he 
bad ſometime been a Servant to M. d# Pleſſis, his old Compa- 
nion : And that it was neer three years that he had him, and 
ve him more then ordinary liberty, though it had beenin 
is power to put him to death, becauſe he was taken in Arms, 
and in the heat of the Engagement : But that he had not us'd 
extremity , remembring the ancient friendſhip between him 
and M. dt Pleſſes, in whoſe attendance he had ſeen that French- 
man, M. Auber compaſſionating the young mans condition, 
entxeated the Captain to deliver him up 3 which he promis'd, 
and not many days after was as good as his word z and he 
whoſe good fortune'it was to be thus retriv'd, ſtaid along 
time after at Gardeloupe. _ 21 
The generous Captain,. not thinking it enough to have thus 
oblig'd M. Aber, and parted with his Priſoner, told him of 
another Captain of Doxinico who allo had a French-man in his 
bouſe, a Priſoner at War, and proffer d to ſollicite that Cap- 
tain to {ct him at liberty. He prevail'd, and ſome days after 
brought over that other Priſoner, whoſe name was Jear 
Jardin, This being a ſubtle young fellow had gain'd the afie- 
(tions not only of the Captain, whoſe. Priſoner he was, but 
alfo of all the Caribbians, who had as much kindneſs for him 
as if he had been of-their own Nation : And he had ſuch an 
excellent memory, that he had got their Language in per- 
tection. | | 
M. Auber deſirous to make ſome return of theſe good offices 
and expreſſions of affection, beſides the Preſents he daily 
made the Captain, would needs oblige his whole Nation. 
Jr 
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It was when the Captain was engag'd for the War againſt 
the Aronagues, who inhabit Trinity-Ifland, and to that pur. | 
poſe had made extraordinary preparations. For tals nobly. | 
minded Savage coming. to take leave of M. Anber before he | 
went upon that expedition, he beſtow'd on him, to be put in. 
to his party, one of his menial Servants, who was his Fowler, Þ 
named Des Seriſſzers, who had a long time wilh'd himſelf pre. 
ſent at the Engagements of thoſe Savages 3 and he furniſhyq F 
him with good fire-arms, 'avd all things requiſite to make uſe Þ 
thereof. 
Captain Baroz was much aſtoni{h'd at that favour. and 
having joytully accepted of it, made extraordinary declarati- 
ons thereof among thoſe of his own Nation. This Volunteer 
very cheerfully follow'd the Captain, and was at the Engape 
ment with the Aronagues of Trinity-Ifland, to which ther 
came a powerful Army of Savages from all the Carzbby-Ifland; Þ 
The French-man did as much upon that occaſion as could þ:I 
expected from a gallant Souldier 3 and being a good mark; 
man, he hurt and wounded ſo many of the Arowagues, wh 
were not accuſtomed to feel the effe& of fire-arms, that at lat 
they took the rout, and retreated into the mountains, leavin 
the ſpoil to the victorious Caribbians. From that time $ 
rifſiers was ever look'd 'upon by thoſe of that Nation as! 
great Captain; and they could nor ſufficiently admire th 
kindneſs of the French Govetnour, who voluntarily deprifi 
. 'HimſelF of that young mans ſervice, and lent him to ther 
All the particulars of this relation we have from very goo 
hands, eſpecially M. Anber's. O00 
During all the time of M. Axber's government of Gar: 
loupe, the peace made with the Caribbzans was inviolably & 
ſervd on both fides, to the great advantage of both Nt 
ons : For the Savages by that agreement had the -opportunth 
to treat with the Frezch for wedges, hooks, knives, and ſever 
other inſtriments and commodities which, they look upona 
the moſt neceſſary : And the French receiv'd from them in& 
change, Swine, Lizards, Sea-Turtles or Tottoiſes, and an in 
nite number of other ' fiſhes, and other refreſhments, wheted 
they made a good advantage. So that the Caribbians were 
it were the Pourvoyers of the French, who in the mean tw 
labour'd in their Plantations without any diſturbance. 
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Car. 1V. TheCaribby-Iflands. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Trading and Employments of the Forreign Inha-. 
bitants of the Country ; and firſt, of the culture and 
ordering of Tobacco. 


N the Caribbies Money is not us'd in order to the carrying 

on of ordinary Traffick, but this is perform'd by the ex- 
changing of thoſe Commodities which are of the growth of 
the Country for ſuch as are brought out of Exrope, whether 
they confiſt in Cloaths, Linnen, Ammunition, or Proviſions, 
and other neceſlaries requiſite for the better conveniences and 
enjoyments of life. And this was the common courſe of all 
Nations before the uſe of Money, and is to this day praQtis'd 


| in divers ſavage Countries, and particularly in Colchzda, where 


every one brings to the Market what he. hath ſuperfluous, to 
ſupply himſelf with what he wants. 

The Store-houſes and Magazines of theſe Iſlands are com- 
monly well furniſh'd with all forts of Commodities which are 
brought out of Ergland, France, Holland, and Zealand, nay as 
plentifully as in any place in the world. The price of eye- 
ry Commodity is not left'to the choice of the Merchants 
who keep the Store-houſes, but fet upon it by the Gover- 
nours, with the advice of their Council. The Commodities 
which the Inhabitants bring in exchange for thoſe before- 
mentioned, are reducible to five ſpecies 3 to wit, Tobacco, 
Sugar, Ginger, Indico, and Cotton. | | 

t the beginning all the forreign Inhabitants of the. Ca» 
ribbies apply'd themſelves wholly to the culture of Tobac- 
co, whereby they made a ſhift to get a competent livelihood 3 
but afterwards the abundance that was made bringing dowt1 
the price of it, they have in ſeveral places employ'd them- 
ſelves in the planting of Sugar-canes, Ginger, and Indico : 
And it hath pleas'd God'ſo to proſper their deſigns, that ir 
is atmoſt a miracle to ſee with what improvement all rheſe 
Commadities grow in moſt of the Iſlands. And foraſmuch 
ay many who ſee them in Ezrope know not how they are ot- 
der'd, it will be a great fatisfaftion to their —— 


| give a ſhort account of each of them; whereto we 


adde ſomewhat concerning Cotton. | ny 

True it is, that divers Authors have alread Geng 'of 
them 3 bur in regard our Hiſtory would be defeQive, if ri6- 
thing ſhould be ſaid concerning them, we are in the firft 


| Place to aſſure the Reader, that the 'whole diſcourſe we it- 


tend to make thereof is not a Copy or Extra&t our of any 
other, but a true Original naturally taken with much oy 
Bb 2 an 
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and fidelity : So that if we ſay the ſame things as others have 
done before us, thoſe who ſhall peruſe our work will not be 
much troubled to find here the confirmation of a truth which 
comes from ſo remote a part of the world, and whereof they I 
cannot have too great an aſſurance : And if they find any Y 
thing that ſeems to claſh with ſome precedent relations, they Þ « 
are to look on it as a diſcovery of the falſhood of thoſe which Þ x 
are contrary thereto: Or at leaſt ours will make it apparent, Þ ] 
that in all places. the Planters do not- ſo exactly follow the Þ «& 
fame method in the ordering .of theſe Commodities, but that Þ c 
ſometimes ſome alteration may be obſerv'd therein. Beſides, Þ a 
we have this further hope, : that ſome will find in the following Þ b 
deſcriptions a certain exaCtneſs and cleerneſs which they will | C 
think not unacceptable to them; nay they may haply meet Þ 
with ſomething therein that is new, and ſuch as bath not  « 
been obſerv'd by any other Authors : But if there be any Þ 
who ſhall' think there: is not any thing in this and the next Þ h 
Chapter which they know not already, that is, nothing W p' 
which may either inſtru& or divert them, they are deſir' gc 
not to blame our diligence, and imagine them written for iſ v: 
others who may receive: ſome inſtruction or divertiſement © it 
thereby, and acknowledge themſelves oblig'd to us for our} th 
Care. KD ot 
For the getting of good and.merchantable Tobacco, the ſh o! 
firſt thing to be | A is, in the proper.ſeaſon to prepare the ſ ot 
beds in ſeveral places of the Gardens, ſuch as have good ſhel- iſ at 
ter from the. winds 3 then they ſow in them the ſeed which W as 
had been gather'd from the; ſtalls of the;precedent year,which MW. 
they ſuffer to grow and ripen for that purpoſe : They mix a 
aſhes with the ſeed when. it is ſown, that it may not fall too iſ 10 
thick in ſome places : When it begins to appear above ground, I at 
it-is carefully cover'd with the leaves of the prickly Palms, | v« 
or., with branches of Orange, or Citron-trees, to ſecure it | th 


.; While the Plant is growing up to a condition that it may be Þ ") 
tranſplanted, the place into which it is to be remov'd is pre: Þ © 
ared.. If the Plantation be but newly eſtabliſh'd, .it is requis Þ 
ite that it ſhould have been cleer'd of wood ſome conſiderable d 
time before, and that the branches ſhould be burnt uponthe Þ th 
round, and.over the beds : And if after all that there be any | 
thing remaining, whatever is not burnt muſt be conveyd | 
quite away, that the place may be free. True.it is, there's no | 3} 
need. of digging the earth or turning it up, nor yet of dely: | 9% 
ing, hut only of cleering; it of ail weeds, ſo as that there je: th 
main not any wood, nor bark, nor leaf, nor ſo much as..the | 3s 
leaſt graſs. To do that, they make uſe of a kind of broad-and | 3. 


ſharp Hoes, which pare and take off the ſurface of the ground, ; 
an UL 
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andit tbe carry along with them the roots of the weeds, 


7e 
Je whole afrer-growth they would prevent. 

h | The ground being thus prepar'd, it is divided into ſeveral 
yy Þ ridges or beds diſtant one from the other two or three foot. 
iy | Todo this, they make uſe of long cords, which at the diſtance 
y | of every two foot, or thereabouts, are marked with a little 
ch | piece of cloth, which is ſew'd thereto; and then they place 


! little ſticks at all the places anſwerable to thoſe marks ; to the 
he Þ end, that when the time of tranſplanting the young Tobacco is 
at Þ come, which is immediately after it hath pleas'd God to ſend 
's, Þ a good ſhower of rain, they ſhould have nothing elſe to do 
ng ® but to plant, and not loſe time in making thoſe diviſions of the- 
ul EB Garden or Plantation. oi] Fe | 
&t © The Tobacco-plant is ready for its removal out of the bed 
ot Þ where it had been firſt ſown, when it hath four or five leaves: 
ny. Þ ſtrong and thick enough, and about: the bredth of a mans 
xt Þ hand ;- for then, it it happen that the ground is ſoftned by a. 
0 pleaſant ſhower of rain, ,all thoſe who are defirous of having. 
good Tobacco with the firſt ſeaſon matter not much the incon-, 
or W venicnce of being wet, ſo they can'but ſet a gogd; quantity of. 
nt WW it .in the ground. At that time there is an emulation among. 
ur © the good huſbands, every one endeayouring to —— 
.& other in working: Some are employ'd in chufing and taking: 
he off the Plants from the beds, and diſpoſing them into baſkets 3. , 
he others carry them to, thoſe whoſe work it 1s to plant, ; them, ex- 
e-| aGtly at the places which had been before marked by. the cord, - 
ch MW as we ſaid elſewhere. - dr rn ht bi —_ 
<ll Thoſe who are employ'd about the planting of them make 
ix Wa hole in the ground with a ſharp ſtick, into which they ſet the 
oo 8 root of the Tobacco; then they thruſt the earth pretty hard 
d, MW about, yet ſo as that the upper part. of the. Plant be not cq- 
ns, | ver'd:: And thus they do all along every rank, and afſooh, as 
it Þ they have finiſh'd one they begin another, Having performed 
it, that exerciſe, at the next, meeting of the Neighbours together 
+ Þ their common diſcourſe is, ta enquire one of another how ma- 
be Þ ny thouſands of Plants they have ſet inthe ground, and thence 
& | calculate the hopes of the future harveſt, n 
i» © ©. The Plant being thus ſet in the. ground, which is commonly 
le | done in ſeveral intervalls, in regard. it. ſeldom happens that 
he Þ there is ſo plentiful a fall of rain_as that. it might be done at 
ny | onxe,, or haply becauſe the ground; is not all prepar'd at, the 
'd Þ fame time, .or that there are not Plants enough,. 15 not there; 
no | upon neglefted.3 on: the contrary, this is; but. the beginning 
v: | of the pains and care which the ordering, of it Te 
e 


© | the Planters mult be very careful to. yiſit Jt often, and afloon 
he | 2s they: have, perceiv'd that it: hath taken root, there mi t 


d, | vous Inſefts,. whereof there are abundance in thoſe Coytier, 
Yp not gnaw it, and hinder its growth. | he 
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The next work is. at leaſt once every month, to weed away 

whatever might endanger the ſmothering of it, diligently tg 
b up and rake the earth all about it, and to carry awa 

the weeds to the extremities of the Plantation ; for if they be 


left in the place where they are laid upon their being taken | 


out of the ground, the leaſt rain would make them take rot 


afreſh, and they would require a ſecond weeding. The moſt | 
troubleſom herb of any, and that which cauſes moſt trouble | 
to get out of the Plantations, is Purſlane, which in theſe Þ 


parts of the world grows not without the pains and induſtry 


of Gardeners. This exerciſe is continu'd till ſuch time as the | 
Tobacco-plant hath cover'd all the adjacent ground, and that Þ 


the ſhade of it keeps down all other weeds. 

But though all this be done, yet are not the Planters at reſt, 
inaſmuch as anſwerably to the growth of the Plant in height 
and bredth, ſome muſt be continually employ'd in cutting off 
the ſuperfluous leaves, taking away thoſe that are dry'd up, 


rotten or decay'd, cleering it of all thoſe ſhoots and ſucker Þ 


which might hinder its coming to perfeQtion, by diverting the 
fap from the larger leaves: In fine, when the ſtalk is grown to 
a convenient height, it muſt be check'd, by cutring off the top 
of every Plant, thoſe only excepted which are reſerv'd for 
ſeed. After all this oxdermmg, the Plant is to continue ſome 
weeks in the ground ere it comes to maturity, during which 


there is a little ceſſation of labour and attendance about it. 


But if the laborious Planter be exempred from the great 
pains. he had beſtow'd about it, he ſhall not want work ; for 
there muſt be a place prepar*d, where it is to be diſpos'd v 
foon as it is. ripe. Care muſt be taken, that the Grange & 
Store-houfe, where it ought to be dry'd to a certain medis 
crity, be well cover'd and cloſe of all ftdes 3 that it be furniſh 


with good ſtore of poles fit for it to be laid upon 3 that provi Þ 


fion be made of a certain thin bark taken from a tree called 
Mahot, to faſten every Plant to the poles 3 and that the plact 
defign'd for the making of it up into rolls or pricks ſhould hart 
all things requifite for that work. 

While all theſe preparations- are made, if the Tobaccy 
leaves loſe ever fo little of their firſt verdure, and withal 
begin to bow down more then ordinary towards the ground, 
and if the fcent of them grows ſtronger, it is a fign that the 
Plant is come to maturity : And * axhy taking a very fair 
day, after the dew is fallen off, it isro be cut about an inch 
bove ground, and lefe upon the place till the evening, turning 
it once or twice, that the Sun way take away fomewhat of it 
moiſture : In the evening it is carry'd by armfuls into the 
houſe. Ir is faſten'd by the lower end of the ſtalk to the 
poles, ſo that the leaves hang downwards : It is alfo requiſite 
that they ſhould nor be laid too cloſe one to the other, leſt thr] 
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Ca 
be corrupted, or be not dry enough, - for want of air. 

This firſt eurting down of the Tobacco being over, they 
often viſit the Plants which are hung up a drying, while the 
reſt which had been left growing comes to ripeneſs 3 and when 
they find rhe leaves fit to be made up into rolls, that is, when 
they are ncither too dry (for in that caſe they would not be 
able to endure the wheel), nor yet too moilt (for then they 
would corrupt in a ſhort time), they are taken off the poles, 
they are” laid in heaps at the end of the Grange, and every 
ſtalk is ſtript of its leaves, after this manner. 

In the firſt place, they lay afide all the longeſt and all the 
broadeſt leaves, and they take away the great ſtalk which 
runs through the midſt of them ; the lefler leaves are alſo 
laid by themſelves, to be diſpos'd within the roll, and the 


greater ſcrve for coverings and ſhrowds for them. Thee - 


leaves thus diſpos'd are ranked on planks or tables, cloſe by 
him who is to make them up into rolls, which he makes big- 
ger or ſmaller, as may be ſeen by thoſe brought over into 
theſe parts. [223 

There is a certain art in making up the rolls, and'thoſe who 
can do it with expedition -and dexterity are highly eſteem'd, 
and get much moretherl thoſe who are employ'd about order- 
ing the ground : They muſt have their hands and arms ex- 
tremely ſupple and nimble, to make the wheel turn with fuch 
ſpeed, and ſtill to obſerve the ſame proportion, that fo the 
roll may be equally big inall parts. 

There is a particular artifice, in the buſineſs of 'Tobacco, to 
diſpoſe and lay.it after the winding ſo as that it. may be the 


more ealily put up on the ſticks, which are all to be of a cer- 


tain bigneſs and length, to avoid deceit. 

When the Tobacco is thus. made up, it is convey d to the 
Store-houſe, and cover'd with Bananas or ſome other leaves, 
that it may not be prejudic'd by taking wind, and be of a good 
fair colour. That which cuts ſomewhat unCuoully, is ldck- 
4h and ſhining, and hath a pleaſant and ſtrong ſcent, and burns 
ealily in the Pipe, is accounted the beſt. \ F 

We told you, that the Tobacco-plant was cut almoſt even 
-with the ground, and not pluck'd up by the roots ; and” it:1s 
purpoſely ſo cut, that it may ſhoot forth new'ſtatks : Andiin- 


'deed' it produces a ſecond Plant, but ſuchias'is neither 1o 


ſtrong nor ſo fair as the former nor is the Tobacco made 
thereof (o much eſteem'd, nor will keep fo well : Ir is call'd 
by {dme Shoot-Tobacco, or $ucker:Tobacoo, or Tobacco of 
the fecond cutting or 'growth : *Nay ſome will ' have-three 
Nhoots from the ſame ſtalk ; and'that humour-hath brought 
the Tobacco which comes from ſome Iflands irito difefteem. 

Now ſince we have expreſs'd our felves:fo much at large 


concerning the manufa&ture of Tobacco, we'ſhall nor alink 
| It 
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it improper to inſert in this place whar is practis'd by ſome cy: 
rious perſons, whereby it 1s made more excellent then that 
which commonly goes under the name of V7rin#s-Tobacco, 


keeps well, and hath a ſcent which fortifies the brain. Aﬀer Þ 
they have ſet afide the Plants of the firſt cutting, and while Þ 
they are drying on the poles, they gather together all the caſt Þ 
leaves, the ſmall ſhoots, as alſo the filaments which are taken Þ 
out of the midſt of the leaves which have been already cleer'd; | 
and after they have pounded them in a mortar, all is put into Þ 


a bag, which is put into a preſs to force out the juice, Which 
is afterwards boil'd over a ſoft fire ti]] it be reduc'd to the con- 
ſiſtency of a Syrup : That done, there is put into that decofti- 
on a little Copal, which is an aromatick gum, the virtue where- 
of is to fortifie the brain. This gum diſtills froma tree of the 
fame name, which is common in the Continent of Americe, 
and in the I{lands about the gulf of Honaxrer. 


After this drug is put into the compoſition aforeſaid, it muſt 


be well ſtirr'd, that its ſweet ſcent and other qualities may be 
communicated and diffus'd through the whole decoction: 
Then it muſt be taken off the fire, and when it is cold it is 
ſet in a veſlel neer the perſon who. makes up the roll of To- 


bacco, and as often as he takes a handful of the leaves to 


feed the roll, he muſt wet his hand in that liquor, and wipe 
it with the leaves. This ſecret hath an admirable effect to 


make the: Tobacco keep well, and derives to it a virtue iſ 


which extremely heightens its price. | 
, The Tobacco thus order'd is to be made up into a roll, 
leaſt as big as a mans thumb, and be afterwards divided into 
little rolls not weighing above ten pound at the moſt, and then 
ſent in little veſſels or cloſe baſkets made for that purpoſe, to 
keep it the. better. Some Inhabitants of the I{lands having 
made tryal of this ſecret, have put off theirs for right Yirinw- 
Tobacco, and ſold it at the ſame rate. 

+ Thoſe who imagine that. Tobacco grows without any trow 
-ble-; and that rolls of it are, as they ſay, found growing on 
Trees in America, and tliat there is no more to be done byt 
toſhake them down; or haply are perſwaded that it requires 
no great trouble to bring thens to perfection, will be. unde- 
ceiv'd when they come to read this relation of the culture 


and preparation of Tobacco 3 whereto we have only this to | 


adde, that if they had themſelves ſeen the poor Servants and 
Slaves, who are employ'd about:this painful work, expos'd the 
_ part of the day to the ſcorching heat of the Sun, and 
pending one half of the night in reducing it to that poſture 
wherein 1t 1s tranſported into Exrope, no doubt they would 
have a greater eſteem for, and think much more precious that 
herb, which is procur'd with the ſweat and labours of ſo ma- 
ny miſerable creatures. W 
c 
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We all not need to inſert here what Phyſitians write of 
the miraculous efte&ts of Tobacco,, but leave the more curi- 
ous. to conſult their Books, wherein they give a [trange ac- 
count thereot :: Only this we ſhall affirm, that the' virtues of 
it muſt needs be very great, fince it hath its courſe all over 
the world, and that in a manner all Nations upon Earth, as 
well thole that are c1viijz'd as thoſe that (ti]l continue in their 
Barbariſm, have afforded it a kind reception, and haye-ad- 
vis'd the taking of it : And though ſome Princes have prohi- 
bited the uſe of it in their Territories; out of a fear that the 
money of their Subjects, which 1s rare and precious, ſhould, be 
turn'd into ſmoak, and flip out. of their. hands for a'thing. 
which ſeems not to be ſo neceſlary to life; yet is there not. 
any but will allow it a place amopg the drugs and remedies. of 
Phyſick. FI Se" 

The more delicate and curious among thoſe Nations, who 
are diſpos'd into hot Countries, qualifie it with Sage, Roſe- 


. mary, and certain Perfumes, which give it a very pleaſant 


ſcent 3 and having reduc'd it to powder, they take it in at the 
noſtrii, Thoſe Nations who inhabit. cold Countries, forbid 
not Pciions of Quality the uſe of it ; nay it is a'perfection.and 
certain gallantry in the Ladies of thoſe Parts, gracefully to 


| handle a Pipe, whereof the boal is of Coral or Amber, and 


the head of Silver or GoJd, and to puff out the ſmoak of this 
herb without the leaſt wrinkle or wry face, and to let it out 


| of the month after ſeveral little intervalls, which railing fo 


many little vapours of a browniſh colour, ſeems a kind: of 
foil to ſet off the cleerneſs of their complection.. The com- 
poſition, we have before deſcribed, which heightens the good 
{cent of Tobacco, will no doubt be kindly receiv'd by thoſe 
perſons who place the ſmoking of a pipe of Tobacco among 
the pleaſures and enjoyments of this life, _ | 
To conclude, it is not eafie to affirm what quantities of To- 
bacco are'ſent away every year, only from the I{land of S. Chrz- 
frophers;, and it is almoſt a miracle, to ſee what numbers of 
Ships come over out of Exgland, France, Holland, and eſpeci- 
ally Zealand, and yet none returns empty : nay the ſole tra- 


| ding which the laſt named Province maintain'd with this and 


the neighbouring Iflands, rais'd the greateſt and wealthieſt 
houſes at 41iddleborough and Fluſhing : nay to this day the 
principal commerce of thoſe two Cities, which are the moſt 
conſiderable ot all Zealand, 1s from theſe Iflands, which are 
to them what the Mines of Pers are to the Kingdom of Spair. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the manner how Sugar is made ; and of the prepara- 
tion of Ginger, Indico, and Cotton. 


WW Hen the'great plenty of Tobacco made at S. Chriſto. 


phers and the other Iflands had brought down the 
price of it ſo low, that it did not turn to accompt, it pleas'd 
God to put it into the heart of the French General de Poincy, 
to find out ſome other ways to facilitate the ſubſiſtence of the 


Inhabitants, and carry on ſome Trade : He thereupon em- 


ploy'd his Servants and Slaves about the culture of Sugar- 

Canes, Ginger, and Indico; and the deſign met with a ſuccelſj 

beyond what was expected. * | 
Though it may be granted, ' that the Plant of the Sugar- 


Cane was known to the Ancients, yet is the invention of ma-. 


king the Sugar but of late years: The Ancients knew no 
more of it then they did of Sera, Caſſte, Ambergreece, Muck, 
Civet, and Benjamin : They made no other ule of this precious 
Reed, then in-order to drink and Phyfick. And therefore 
we may well oppoſe all theſe things, with much advantage, 
as alſo our Clocks, the Sea- Compals, the Art of Navigation, 
ProſpeCtive-glaſles, Printing, Artillery, and ſeveral other ex- 
cellent ' Inventions of the laſt Ages, againſt their right way of 
dying Purple, their malleable Glaſs, the ſubtle Machines of 
their Archi#zedes, and ſome ſuch like. 

Having 1n the precedent. Book given a deſcription of the 
Sugar-Cane, our buſineſs here will only be to repreſent the 
manner how Sugar is gotten out of it. 

Tat work is performed by #'Machine or Mill, which ſome 
call an Z»gerio, whereby the juice within the Canes is (queezd 


out. Theſe: Mills are built of very folid and laſting wood, Þ 


and are more convenient in theſe T{lands then thoſe uſed to the 


ſame purpoſe at Madera and Brafi/ : Nor is it to be fear'din Þ 
the former, as many times in the latter, thac the fire ſhould Þ 


get to the boiling Coppers, and fet all into a flame, to the de- 


rudtion of thoſe who are 'employ'd about the work ; fot 
the Coppers in theſe Hands are ſeen to boil, yet the fire 
that cauſes It is made and kept in on the outfide by furnaces, | 
which are ſo well cemented, that neither the flame nor the Þ ; 


ſmoak does any way hinder thoſe who are at work, which 
they may follow without any fear of danger or inconvenience. 

The ordinary way of. turning the Mills is by Horſes or 
Oxen; but the French Governour hath one which is turn'd 
by water, which falling on a wheel ſets the whole Machine 


going. 
When 
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When the Sugar-Canes are ripe, they are cut ſomewhat 
neer the ground, above the fir{t knot which is withour any 
juice 3 and having cut oft the tops, and taken away certain 
little, long, and very thin leaves, which encompaſs them, they 
are made up into bundles, and carry'd to the Mills to be there 
preſs'd and Iqueez'd between two rollers, turning one upon 
the other, 

The juice which. is {queez'd out of them falls into a great 
Ciſtern, whence it 1s convey d through long pipes or channels 
into the veilels appointed for the boiling of it. In great Su- 
gar-works there are at leaſt {1x Coppers, whereof three very 
large ones are of copper, about the bredth and depth of thoſe 
us'd by Dyers, and arg to clarifie the juice, which is to be 
boil'd with a gentle fire, putting in ever and anon a ſmall 
quantity of a certain very ſtrong Lye, made of water and aſh- 
es, commonly call'd Temper, which makes all the filth to boil 
up, which as it appears 1s taken off with a great braſs ſkim- 
mer. When the juice is well purity'd in theſe three Coppers, 
iato which it had been convey d alternately one after another, 

it is ſtrain'd through a.cloth, and afterwards pour'd into three 
other Coppers of ſome other: mettal, which are very thick, 


broad enough, and about a foot and a half deep. In theſe. 


Coppers the Sugar receives its laſt boiling 3 for then there is a 
more violent fire made, and it is continually ſtirr'd, and when 
ie bubbles up ſo as that it may be fear'd it ſhould boil over the 
Coppers, it is allay'd by the caſting in of a little fallet-oll ; 
and as it begins to grow thick, it is pour'd into the laſt of thoſe 
Coppers, trom whence, as it inclines to a conſiſtency, it is diſ- 
pos'd into vellels of wood or earth, and ſo carry'd into the 
Curing-houſe, where It is whiten'd with a kind of fac earth 
mixt with water, which 1s ſpred upon it; then they open 
the little hole in the bottom of every veſlel or pot, that all 
the filth or dregs that is about the Sugar may fall into anv- 
ther channel, which conveys it into a veſlel prepar'd for 
that purpoſe. 

The firſt ſKimmings which had been: taken off the great 
Coppers is laid aſide only for Cattle, but the other ſ-rves 
well enough to make a certain drink for the- Servants and 
Slaves. The juice which is drawn from the Cane will contt- 
nue good but one day, infomuch that if withinthat rime 1: be 
not boil'd, it grows ſharp and turns to vinegar. There muit 
alſo be a very great care taken, that the Reſcrvatory 1oto 
which the ſqueezed juice falls, and the pipes or channels 
whereby it is thence convey'd into other places, be often 
waſh'd ; for if they contra ever fo little ſharpneſs, the juice 
cannot be reduc'd to Sugar : The whole work: would alſo 
miſcarry, if any butter or oil chance to be caſt into any of the 
three greater Coppers, which are to be waſh'd with Lye 3 or 
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in like manner. if ever ſo little Lye fall into the three leſſer 
ones, Where the juice is form'd into a Syrup, and curdles by 
the violence of the fire, and the continual agitation and ſtir. 


ring of it with a ſkimmer. But above all things there muſt be | 
'a great care taken, that there fall not any juice of Citron in- 


to the Coppers; for that would abſolutely hinder the coagula- 
tion of the Sugar. | 

Many of the Inhabitants who are not able to get ſo many 
Coppers, nor furniſh themſelves with thoſe great Engine 
whereby the Canes are ſqueez'd, have little Mills made like 
Preſſes, which are wrought by two or three men, or driven 
about by one horſe 3 and with one or two Coppers they 
purifie the juice gotten out of them, reduce it to. the conf1- 
ſtence of Syrup, and make good Sugar without any further 
trouble. 

The greateſt ſecret in the buſineſs of making good Suga 
conſiſts 1n the whitening of it : Thoſe who have it are very 
loth to communicate it. From what hath been ſaid, it may 
be eafily inferr'd what extraordinary advantages accrue to the 
Inhabitants of that Iſland by means of this ſweet and preciow 
Commodity, and what fatisfaCtion it brings to their Corre 
ſpondents in other parts of the world, who have it at ſo eaſt 
rates. 

This plenty of Sugar hath put the Inhabitants upon the pre- 
ſerving of abundance of excellent fruits of the growth of the 
Ifland, as Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, and others, eſpecially 
Ginger, whereof we ſhall give an account anon, and the fruit 
call'd Anangs, and the flowers of Oranges and Citrons. 

As concerning the preparation of Ginger, when the root y 
come to maturity it is taken out of the ground; then it i 
dry'd in places well air'd, and it 1s often ſtirr'd to prevent 
corruption. Some make no more ado then to expole it to 
the Sun in'order to the drying of it ; but others think it re- 
quiſice to caſt lime on it, the more to facilitate the drawing a: 
way of the moiſture. This root, which is one of the moſt 


conſiderable among Spices, is tranſported all over the world; | 


but it is moſt ſought after in cold Countries. 
The French do ſometimes take it out of the ground be- 


fore it is fully ripe, and preſerve it whole with ſuch arti- Þ 


fice, that it becomes red, and tranſparent as glaſs. The pre- 


ſerv'd Ginger which is brought over from Brazil and the Lt | 


vant is commonly dry, full. of filaments or little ſtrings, and 
too biting to be eaten with any delight ; but that which 1s 


prepar'd at S. Chrzſtophers hath no fibres or ſtrings at all, and 
It is ſo well order'd, that there remains nothing that is unplea- Þ 


fant to the tooth when it is caten. 


_ Fr hath a ſingular property to fortifie the breaſt, when it | 


is weakned by a confluence of cold humours ; as alſo to 
clear 
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clear the voice, to ſweeten the breath, to cauſe a good co- 
Jour in the face, to take away the crudities of the ſtomach, 
to promote digeſtion, to ſharpen the appetite, and to con- 
ſume that wateriſhneſs and phlegm which puts the body in- 
to a Janguiſhing condition 3 nay. it is affirm'd by ſeme, that 


| it preſerves and wonderfully fortifies the memory, by dil- 
| perſing the cold humours, or the phlegm of the Brain. This 


root may alfo be reduc'd into a paſte, of which there may be 
made a Conſerve, or cordial Electuary that hath the ſame ef- 
fects. : 

We come now to glve a ſhort account of Indico, The 
Plant being cut is bound up into little bundles or fagots, and 
left to rot in ciſterns of ſtone or wood full of fair water, on 
which there is caſt a certain quantity of oil, which according 
to its nature covers all the ſurface of it : They lay ſtones upon 
the fogots, that they may the better. keep under the water z 
and after three or four days that the water hath been boiling, 
which it does by the meer virtue of the Plant, without any 
aſſiſtance of fire, the leaf being rotted and diflolv'd by that 
natural heat which is in the ſtalk, they take great ſtakes and 
ſtic the whole maſs that 1s within the ciſterns, fo to get out all 
the ſubſtance of it ; and after it is ſetled again, they take our 
of the ciſtern that part of the ſtalk which is not rotted : thae 
done, they ſeveral times ſtir what is left in the ciſtern, and aft- 
ter they have left it to ſetle, they let out the water at a cock 
and the lees or dregs which remains at the bottom of the ciſtern, 
is put into molds, or left todry in the Sun. Theſe dregs is that 
which is ſo mnch eſteem'd by Dyers, and commonly known 
by the name of Indico. 

There are ſome make uſe of Prefles, whereinto having put 
little bundles of the rotted Plant, they by that means get out 


all the juice of it : But in regard they are the leaves of the 


Plant that the foreſaid Commodity is made of, thoſe who are 
deſirous to have it of the higheſt price, think it enough to have 
the ray which remains after the corruption of thoſe leaves, 


| and is found, after ſo many ſtirrings, at the bottom of the c7- 


ſtern, 
The French Inhabitants of the Carzbbies were there a long 


| timeere they drove any trade in that Commodity, 7 reaſon 


that the Plant whereof it is made, being of it ſelf of a very 
ſtrong ſcent, exhales an inſupportable ſtink- when it is rot- 
ted : But ſince Tobacco came to ſo low a rate, and that in 
ſome places the ground would not bring forth that which 
Was good, as it had done ſome time before, they apply'd 


| themſelves to the culture of Indico, whereof they now make 


a conſiderable advantage. 
Laſtly, as concerning Cotton, the French make it not much 


their buſineſs to gather it, though they have many of the __ 
| that 
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\ gether amounts but to little in compariſon of what 1s fatd of a 
certain Quarter of the Province of-China z for a certain Ay. 
thour named Trigant, in the xvii. chap. of the fifth Book of his 
Hiſtory, aftirms, that there grows ſo much Cotton there a 
finds work enough for two hundred thouſand Weavers, 

The Emrgliſh who are the Inhabitants of the Barbouthos drive 
a great trade in this Commodity, as allo thoſe who liv 
formerly in the I{land of Sarta-cruce. There is no great troy: 
Hle in the making of Cotton fir for the market ; for all to be 
done, is to get out of the half-opcn'd button that matter 
which in a manner forces its way out it felt: And wherex 
it is full of the ſeed of the tree that bears it, which are like 
little beans intangled within the Cotton, in the midſt where: 
of they had their production, there are a fort of little Ep 
'gines made with ſuch artifice, that by the turning of a wheel, 
whereby they are put into motion, the Cotton falls on the 
one ſide, and the ſeed on the other : That done, the Cotton j 
thruſt up as cloſe as may be into bags, that ſo it may take uy 
the leſs room. | 

Thus have we given a brief account of the principal Em- 
ployments which keep up the Commerce of the Iflands, and 
the Commodities wherein the Inhabitants do ordinarily trade, 


CHAT” Yi. 


Of the more honourable Employments of the European 
Inhabitants of the Caribbies 3 their Slawes ; and 
ther Government, 


5 Har Exropean Colonies which have planted themſelves in 
the Caribbies, do not conſiſt only of a fort of Vagi- 
bonds and perſons of mean condition, as ſome fondly imagine, 
but there are alſo among them many of Quality, and deſcend- 
ed from noble Farwilies : So that the Employments we ment! 
oned in the precedent Chapter, are deſign'd only for the mot 
inconſiderable of the Inhabitants, and ſuch whoſe neceſſities 
have forc'd them to carn their bread with the labour of their 
hands, and the ſweat of their brows : But the others, who are 
able to hire people to overſce their Servants and Slaves, and 
to ſee that they do their work, lead pleaſant lives, and want 
not thoſe enjoyments thereot which are to be had in other 


Countries. Their employments and divertiſements, befides. 


the frequent viſits they make and receive with extraordinary 
expreſtions of civility, are Hunting, Fiſhing, and other com- 
| mendablc 


that bear it in the hedges of their Plantations : Þur all put tg- 
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mendable exerciſes; nay they endeayour to outvye one the 
other in their entertainments, Wherein they are magnificent 
there being a ſufficient plenty of Beef, Mutton, Pork, wild 2-3 
tame Fowl of all kinds, Fiſh, Paſtry, and excellent Conſerves, 
all in as great abundance as at the beſt Tables in the Exropear 
rarts of the world. :And theſe mutual demonſtrations of kjnd- 
neſs are deriv d from the Officers and thoſe of the better rank 
to the meaneſt Inhabitants, who think it a great want of civi- 
ity to diſmils any one from their houſes, before they have pre- 
ſented them with ſomewhat to eat and drink. 

Wine, Bcer, Brandy, and Agq#a-vite, and ſuch drinks, are 


| {c}dom wanting in theſe I{Jands ; and if there ſhould chance to 


be a ſcarcity of theſe, the Inhabitants have the art of maki 

a delicious drink of that ſweet liquor which is got out of the 
Sugar-canes, and that being kept for certain days becomes ag 
ſtrong as any Sack : Of the ſame liquor they alſo make an 


| excellent kind of 4Aqua-vite, not much unlike that which js 


brought thither our of France ; only this inconvenlence it 
hath, that they who drink exceflively of it are apt to fall 
dangerouſly fick. Moreover, they make ſeveral kinds of 
Beverage with the juice of Oranges, Figs, Banangs, and Ana- 
n&, Which are all very delicious and pleaſant to the taſte, 


aud May be ranked among Wines : They alſo make a fort 


of Beer of the Caſſava and the ropts of Potatoes, which is as 
pleaſant, nouriſhing, and refreſhing as that which is brought 
out of the Low-Couantries, | DE 08. 

As concerning thoſe Employments which are equally ho- 
zourable and neceflary in order to the welfare of the Iohabj- 
tants of theſe Iflands, it is to be obſery'd, that all are taught 
the uſc of Arms,and the Heads of Families ſeldom walk abroad 
without their Swords. Eyery Quarter is diſpos'd under the 
command of certain Captains and other Officers, who have 


| the overſight thereof. They are all well-arm'd, and they of- 
ten muſter and are exercis'd even in the times of deepeſt peacez - 
| ſo that they are always in readineſs, at the firſt beat of Drum, 


to march to the places where the Captains appoint their Ren- 
dezvouz. Inthe Ifland of S. Chriſtopher, beſides twelve Com- 
ies of Foot, there are alſo ſome Troops of Horſe, as we 
11d elſewhere. | 
And whereas all perſons of Quality, whereof there is a 
gonliderable number 1n thoſe I{lands, have Servants and Slaves 
who are employ'd about the works before-mentjoned, and 
that in moſt parts of Exrope they do not make uſe of Slaves, 
there being only the Spaniards and the Portuguez who go 
2nd buy them up at the places of their birth, ſuch as axe 
Angola, Cap-vert, and Guinny, it will be but requiſite that we 
here give a ſhort account of them : But we ſhall in the fiſt 
place ſpeak of thoſe who- are hired Servants, and to conti- 
puc iuch only for a certain time. us 


As for the French who are carried over out of France inty 
America, to ſerve there, they commonly deliver obligatory 


a&ts to their Maſters, which is done before publick Notaries; | 


by which writings they oblige themſelves to ſerve them dy. 
ring the ſpace of three years, conditionally ' to receive. from 


them ſo many pounds of Tobacco, according to the agree. Þ 
ment they have made during that term. Theſe French Ser. Þ 
vants, by reaſon of the three years ſervice they are engag'd Þ 
to, are commonly called the Thirty-ſix-m2onths-men, according Þ 
to the Language of the Iſlands. There are ſome ſo ſimple x Þ 
to imagine, that if they be not oblig'd to their Maſters in wii. 
ting before their departure out of France, they are ſo mud 
the leſs oblig d when they are brought into the IfJands ; by 
they are extremely miſtaken 3 for when they are brought be 
fore a Governour to complain that they were carried aboa{ 


againſt their wills, or to plead that they are not oblig'd b 


writing, they are condemn'd for the ſpace of three years ty 
ſerve either him who hath paid for their paſſage, or ſuch othe Þ 


as it ſhall pleaſe the Maſter to appoint. If the Maſter hat 
promis'd his Servant no more then the ordinary recompenc 


of the Iſlands, he is oblig'd to give him for his three years ſer. 
vice but three hundred weight of Tobacco, which is no great 
matter to find himſelf in linnen and cloaths 3 for the Maſter; 
not engag'd to ſupply him with any thing but food : But l:Þ# 
who before his departure out of France promiſes to give thre: 


hundred weight of Tobacco to him whom he receives into hi 
ſervice, is oblig'd exaCtly to pay it, nay though he had pro 


mis'd him a thouſand : It is therefore the Servants beſt cowſi 
to make his bargain ſure before he comes out of his Coun 


try. 


As concerning the Slaves, and ſuch as are to be perpetul | 
Servants, who are commonly employ'd in theſe Iſkands, they 
are originally Africans, and they are brought over thithe Þ 
from the Country about Cap-vert, the Kingdom of Angols, Þ 
and other Sea-ports which are on the Coaſts of that part of 
the world; where they are bought and ſold after the ſame Þ 


manner as Cattle in other places. 


Of theſe, ſome are reduc'd to a neceſſity of ſelling then- 
ſelves, and entring into a perpetual ſlavery, they and their 
children, to avoid ſtarving ; for in the years of ſterility, | 
which happen very frequently, eſpecially when the Grafs | 


hoppers, which like clouds ſpread themſelves over the whole 
Country, have conſum'd all the fruits of the earth, they are 
brought to ſuch a remedileſs extremity, that they will ſubmit 
to the moſt rigorous conditions in the world, provided ny 
may be kept trom ſtarving. When they are reduc'd to thoſe 


exigencies, the Father makes no difficulty to ſell his children } 


for bread; and the children forſake Father and Mother with- 
out any regret. Another 
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Another ſort of them are ſold after they have been taken 
Priſoners in War by ſome petty neighbouring, Prince 5 for it is 
the cuſtom of the Princes of thoſe Parts to make frequent in- 
curſions into the Territories of their Neighbours, purpoſely for 
the taking of Priſoners, whom, they afterwards ſell-to;the 
Portugues, and other Nations with whom they drive that bar- 
barous Trade : They receive in, exchapge- for them Iron 
(which is as precious with them as Gold), Wine, Aqua-vite, 
Brandy, or ſome poor Clothing : They make: Slaves of the 
women as well as the men, and they are ſold -one with another. 
at a higher or lower rate, according to. their youth, ' age, 
ſtreogth, or weakneſs, handſomneſs, or deformity of:[hody. 
They who bring them over to the; Iſlands make a ſecond-ſale 
of them, at fifteen or ſixteen. hundred weight of Tobacco 
every head, more or leſs, as the parties concern'd can agree. 

If theſe poor Slaves chance to fall into the hands of a good 
Maſter, one who will not treat them with too much ſeverity, 
they prefer their preſent ſlavery before their former liberty, 
the loſs whereof they never afterwards regret: And if they 
are permitted to marry, they multiply extremely. in thoſe hot 
Countries. 

They are all Negroes, and thoſe who are of the brighteſt 
black are accounted the faireſt : Moſt of them are flat-nos'd, 
and have thick lips, which goes among them for beauty 3; nay 
there are ſome affirm, that in their Country. the Midwives do 
purpoſely cruſh down their noſes, that they may be flat, aſloon 
as they come into the world : The hair of their heads is all 


| frizlkd, ſo that they can hardly make uſe of Combs; but to 


prevent the breeding of vermine, they rub their heads with 
the oil of that ſhrub which is called Palma-Chriiti: They are 
very ſtrong and hardy, but withal fo fearful and unwieldy in 
the bandling of Arms, that they. are cafily reduc'd under ſub- 
xQion. | | 

They are naturally ſuſceptible of all impreſſions, and the 
firſt that are deriv'd into them among the Chriſtians, after they 
have renounc'd their Supcrſtitiens and Idolatry, they pertina- 
ciouſly adhere unto 3 wherein they differ much from the 1n- 
dians of America,who are as unconſtant as Cameleons. Among 
the Freech Inhabitants of the Caribbies there are ſome Negroes 
who punCtually obſerve abſtinence all the time of Lent, and 
all the other Faſting-days appointed by the Church, without 
any remiſſion of their ordinary and continual labour. 

They are commonly proud and infolent z and whereas the 
Indians are defirous to be gently treated, and are apt to dye 
out of pure grief, if they be put to more then ordinary hard- 


ſhip, theſe on the contrary are to be kept in awe by threats 


and blows z for if a man grow too familiar with them, = 
are preſently apt to make their advantages of it, and to _w_ e 
Dd that 
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that familiarity 3 but if they be chaſtiz'd with moderation 
when they have dohe amifs, 'they: becoine better, more fubniif: 
five, and more compliant, nay will commend and think the het. 
ter of their Maſters : But on' the'other' fide, if they be treated 
with exceflive ſeverity, they will run'away, and: get into the 
Mountains and/Foreſts, where they live'like ſo many Beaſts, 
thewthey are call'd' Mayors, that is'to ſay, Savages: or haply 
they'will grow fo deſperate as'to'be their own Execytioners, 
It is therefore'requiſite ;* that in the condutt of them' there 
ſhould be a mean obſerv'd between extream ſeverity andtgo 
much indulgence, by thoſe who would keep them in awe, and 
make the beſt advantage of thein. | I 

They are'paſſionate Lovers one of another 3; and though 
they-are born indifferent Countries, ard ſometimes. when at 


home, Enemies one to another, yet when occafion requires 


they mutually ſupport and affiſt one another , asif they were 
all Brethren': And when their Maſters give them the liberty to 
recreate themſelves, they'reciproca!ly viſit one the other, and 
paſzaway whole nights 1h playing, dancing, and other paſtimes 
and divertiſments3' nay, ſometimes they have ſome little Enter- 
tainments, .every oneſparing what he can to contribute to the 
common repalt. | o s 

"They are great Lovers of Muſick, and much pleas'd with 
ſuch Inſtraments as make a certain delightful noiſe, and a kind 
of harmony, which they 'accompany with their voices. They 
had heretotore in the Ifland'of S. Chriſtophers a certain Ren: 
dezvouz in the midſt of ' the Woods, where they met on Sun: 
days and Holidays after Divine Service, to give ſome relaxati- 
on totheir wearied bodies: There they ſometimes ſpent the 
remainder of that day,and the night following, in dancing and 
pleaſant diſcourſes, without any prejudice to the ordinary la- 
bours impos'd upon ther by'their Maſters : nay, it was com- 
monly obſerv'd,that after they had ſo diverted themſelves, they 
went through their work with greater courage and chearful- 
nefs, without expreſſing any wearineſs , -and did all things ber- 
ter than if they had reſted all night long in their huts. But it 
being found, thatthe better to'enjoy themſelves in theſe pub- 
lick Meetings, they many times ſtole the Poultry and Fruits of 
their Neighbours, and ſometimes thoſe of their Maſters, the 
French General thought fit 'to forbid theſe nofurnal aſſem- 
blies: So that now if they are defirous to divert themſelves, 
they areenjoyn'd to do it within their own Neighbourhoods, 
with the permiſſhon of their Maſters, who are willing enough 
to allow them convenient liberty. 

Astothe Advantages accrewing from the labours of theſe 
Slaves,” he who is Maſter of a'\dozen of them may be account- 
eda rich man : For beſides that theſe are the People who cul- 
tivate the' ground' in' order'to its production of all neceſlary 
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roviſions for the ſubſiſtence of their Maſters and themſelves ; 
be well order'd and carefully look'd after, they promote the 
making of ſeveral other Commodities, as Tobacco, Sugar, 
Ginger, Indico, and others, which bring in great profit. Add 
to this, that their ſervice being perpetual, their number in- 
creaſes from time to time by the Children that are born of 
them, which have no other Inheritance than that of the ſla- 
very and ſubjection of their Parents. | 
All the Forreign Inhabitants who haveplanted themſelves in 
thoſe Iſlands are govern'd according to the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of their own Countries. | Ee 
Among the French [nhabitants of S. Chriſtophers Juſtice is ad- 
miniſtred by a Council confiſting of the. principal Officerswho 
have the overſight of the Militia of the Iſ)and, of which Coun- 
cil the General is Prefident: And though there are certain 
places appointed for that Adminiſtration, yet is the Council 
many times aſſembled as the General thinks fit, and occaſion 


' requires, under a'kind of great Fig-tree, which is about the 


bigneſs of a large Elm, neer the Court of Guard of the Baſes 
terre, not far from the Haven. 
| In this Council, abating all the Formalities which have been 

invented to make Suits immortal, all differences that happen 
between the Inhabitants are amicably compos'd,. and decided 
moſt commonly at the firſt fitting, without any charge to the 
Parties, fave only that he which is found guilty of the wrong 
is to make fatisfaGion according to the Cult | 
goes to the relief of the Poor, and maintenance of the Chureh, 
and the reſt for the fatisfaCtion, of the party concern'd. This 
Council doth alſo paſs fentence of death, without appeal to 
any other Power. a 

The Governours of the other IfJands do alſo adminiſter Ju- 
ſtice every one in his Government : So that no man ſhould be 
guilty of fo great a weakneſs as to imagine that people live tn 
thoſe Countries without any order or rule, as many do- Nay, 
it is rather to be look'd on as a kind of Miracle, that (the Inha- 
bitants of thoſe Countries being a confluence of people from ſo 
many ſeveral] Countries, and conſequently of different hu- 
mors and conſtitutions) diſorders ſhould not creep in, and that 
all are kept in awe and ſubjeQion to the Laws eſtabliſhed. 

Thus much of the Forreign Inhabitants of the Caribbies ; we 
come now to treat of the Natural and Originary. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of the Origine of the Caribbians, the natural Inhabitants 
| _ of the Country. | 


[I Method we had propos'd to our ſelves for the profe- 
cution of this Hiſtory requires that henceforth we trea 
of the Prdjavs, the natural Inhabitants of the Caribbies. And 
here we conceive it not to be our bufineſs to ag 0pon the 
Stage that great and difficult Queſtion, to wit, How the race of 
Men came to ſpread it ſelf into America,and whence they catne 
into that new World? There are ſome eminent Perſons have 
treated of this matter with ſo much ſufficiency, exaCtneſs, and 
ſolidity, that it were.a tedious and ſuperfluous Work at the' 
preſent tg trouble the Reader with any thing concerning it. 
Befides, the Hiſtory of the Originals of our Savage Inhabirants 
o the Caribbies requires not that we ſhould deſcend ſo low to' 

nd them. | | 


' The ancient and natural Inhabitants of the Caribbies ate | 


thofe who have been called by ſome Authors Cannibalg, 4nthro- 
piphags, of Faters of Men ; but moſt others who have written 
of them, commonly call them Caribb;ans or Caribes : Bur theit: 


1 


primitive and originary Name, and that which is pronounc'd 


with moſt gravity is, as the Frezch Writers would have it, that 


of Carazbes ; Nay, if we may credit theſe laſt mentioned Au- 
thors, not only the Caribbians themſelves of the Iſlands do fo 
pronounce their name, but alſo thoſe of their. Nation who live 
in the Continent of America, boththe Septentrional and Meri- 


dional: So that that being the moſt common appellation of. 


them among the Frexch. Inhabitants of the Iſlands, we ſhall al- 
ſo have occaſion to uſe it ſometimes in the ſequel of this Hiſtory, 
in regard the prefent Work is render'd out ofthat Language. 
Some ate of opinion, that this word Caraibes (or Caribbians) 
isnot natural to the favage Inhabitants of the Caribbies , but 
that it was Impos'd upon them by the Spanzards, as they had 
given the fame denomination to many Savages of the Meridi- 
onal Continent, whojare known thereby 3 as alſo that of Calibis, 
or Cakibites,totheir allies the Inbabitants of the ſame Continent. 
Thoſe who maintain this opinion affirm, that the Spaniards 
might well give to thoſe People that name of Caraibes,in regard 
they over-ran all the Quarters of the Southerly part of Azeri 
ca; and that having made the firſt Maps thereof,they ſet down 
thoſe Nations under that Name, which hath ſtuck to them ever 
firice. To prove this they alledge, that they are never call'd 
Caraibes or Caribbians among themſelves, but only when they 
are drunk , and that having their heads full of Wine they 
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leap up and down and'rejoyce, faying in their corrupt Lan- 
ovage, Hoy bonne" Cardibe, I am att honeft Caribbian : That 
otherwiſe they only make uſe. of that 'word when they are 
attionpſt Stravgers, and thar intheir trading and their commus- 
nication with them, 'to make a'certain diſcovery of themſelves, 
as being ſenſible that the faid nate is known to them : But thar 
when they are among themſelves; not only they, bur alfs thoſe 
of thejr Nation Mnbabiting the Continent, atid the Caf#bires, 
ealt theniſetves bythe name of Caknago, which'is'thenanie of 
the Men, and Cal/iponar, which is that of 'the Women, ' And 
they further affirni, that they are called Onbay-Bonor, _ is, 177+ 
habitants of the Tſlantls, or Tſlariders; as'the call thoſe of the 
Continent Butoite- bonon, that is, Inhabitants of the Firm Land. 


But all this preſuppos'd as probable, there js bur lircle likeli- 


hood that the word Carzbbians ſhould have been impos'd upon 
them by the Spantrards,and that our IHlands ſhould not haye had 
it before they were knownby them. The firft reaſon we give 
of this aſſertion is, - that before either the Spar;ards or Porti- 
exeZ had found apaſlage into Brazil, there were in thoſe Parts 
certain men more ſubtle and ingenious then the reſt, whom the 


s Fraſiljans call'd Caraibes,or Caribbians, as Johannes de Lery hath 


obſerv'd im his Hiſtory: ' Secondly, it is a thing' out of all con- 
troverſie that rhere ate certain Savages who abby the name of 
Caribbians in ſome Quarters of the Southet]y'part of America, 
where the Spariards never had any Commerce : ' For not only 
thoſe of the ſame Nation with our Ilanders, who inhabit along 
thoſe-Coiſts of the Meridional America, and are neer Neigh- 
bours to the D#tch Colonies of Cayenne and Berbica , but thoſe 
alfo who live far within that Meridional Coritinent, beyond the 
ſources of the moſt remarkable Rivers, call therfiſelves Caribbz. 
4757. Moreover, we ſhall find in' the ſequel of this Chapter, 
that there is in the Seprentrional Continent. a powerful Nation 
conſiſting for the moſt part of certain Families, who at this 
preſent take a/great pride tn being called Ca#7Þb;ars, and ſtand 
upon it, that they had receiv'd that naine fong before Americe 
was difcover'd. Addto this, that'thongh it were granted that 
the Spaniards would have impos'd that name on all thoſe Nati- 
ons, how can it be prov'd that they were as willing ro accepr of 
It from People unknown and Enemies to them > Now itis cer- 
tain, that not only all thoſe people do'calf themſelves Caribbi- 
axs,/ but alſo that they withal think tt'a glory; and derive an 
advantage from that-name, as Monfieur/ds ren hath heard it 
from their-6wn months's How then is itto be'tqiagin'd that the 
ſhould triumph in a name which they had'receiv'd from their 
Enemies * Nay if it be urg'd further; zs weſhall fee anon, 'that 
the Anceſtors of our Savage Inhabitants'of che Iflandsreceiv'd 
fromthe Apalachites the name of Caribb32%5, tnſtead of that of 
Cofachites, under which they went before ; it may be replyed, 
; at 
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That they took it from ſuch as were their friends and confede. 
rates, and that as an. Elogy of honour. In fine, we allo af. 
firm, that it is not only in their drunkenneſs and debauche,, 
that our 1diarn Inhabitants of the Iſlands call themſelves Carib. 
b;ans, but they do it alſo when, they are ſober and in cold 
blood; . And as to their calling themſelves Calznago, it is poſ- 
fible they may have many different names, whence it does not 
ever the more fellow, that they had received any of them 


from the Erropeans. For the denomination of 0xbao-bonen, 


the fgnification of the word: ſufficiently ſhews, that it is not 
particular to them, and that it may be generally applyedty 
any Inhabitants of Iſlands. And whereas they make ule of the 
name of Caribbians rather than of any other, when they ſpeak 
to ſtrangers, it is becauſe they are apprehenſive enough that 
that name is beſt known to them : bur it 1s not to be concly- 
ded thence, that they received it from the Spaniards, nay it 
might be more probably affirmed that the Spaniards themſclyes 
having learnt it of them, ſhould afterwards have communice 
ted it to other Exropears. But as to our defign, it matrersng 


. much whether opinion be embrac'd, and every one may fol- 


low which ſentiment liketh him beſt 5 only we have taken the 
liberty to propoſe what we conceived moſt probable. 

As to the originals of the infulary Caribbiars, thoſe who 
have hitherto given any account of them, have had fo little 
light to guide themſelyes by in that obſcure piece of Antiqui 
ty, that they may be ſaid to bave grop'd all their way : ſont 
imagine that they are deſcended from the Jews, grounding 
their conjecture, among other things, on this, that the Carih- 
bians are obliged to marry thoſe Kinlwomen of theirs that ate 
next of kin to them, and that ſome among them eat no ſwine 
fleſh nor Tortoiſes : But this is to fetch a thing too far of, 
and to ground an imagination on too weak conjecture, 
There are others who would have them to come over fromthe 
Haven of Caribana, and pretend that they were tranſportel 
thence: But this opinion is grounded only on the clinching of 
the words Caribana and Caribbians, without any- other cor- 
firmation. | 

There are yet others who affirm, and that upon a ſimple 
conjecture, that theſe Savages are the originary Inhabitants 
of the greater Iſlands, andthat it is not long ſince they came 
into thoſe now called the Caribbies, where they took refuge 
as the remainders of the horrid Maſlacres committed by the 
Spaniards, when they poſſeſs'd themſelves of St. Domingo, Cv 


- ba, Jamaica, and Porte-Rico: But this is confuted by the cer- 


tainty of Hiſtory, ; which aſſures us, that at the firſt beginning 
of the diſcovery of. Azerica, the Caribbies were poſleſled and 
inhabited by the Caribbians; that at firſt they were ſurprized 
and ill-entreated by the Spaniards ; but that afterwards theſe 


la 
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laſt being /beatenofÞ with difadvanrage; and meeting with-ma- 
. ny inconveniences in the profecution'of that war, ' made kind 
.of agreement; with ſome 'among! them; as we: ſhall ſee more 
 particularly.hereafrer inthe Chapter of theit' Wars. ' Add'to 
;this; that the\dndians of Coreſſao, who, without all diſpate;"are 
fome of thoſe: perſons| who efcaped"thed Maflacres; 'and'Who 


| haveamong themvfome yet hiving,i who/lived inthe Port called 


at the-preſent,the Port of the Kow-Iſiand, 'or as the FrexcÞbeall 
Le port de I\\Ifle: a: wache, !in'the' Hand 'of Hiſpuriola,; when 
the firſt Spaniards landedithere,: have not a word of ' the Ca- 
ribbian Language: intheirs,nor any'thing of Catriage 5 whence 
it may. be deduc'd, that there never was any communication' or 
correſpondence between them and the Caribbiars. ' Beſides, 
thoſe of the greater T{lands who might have fled to avoidthe 
tyranny of the &parzards, would have hadgreater encourage- 
ment toxetreat intothe Territories whichiwere below them, 
and whereto the regular winds lay morefitto carry them,'than 
todirect their courſe againſt the wind, and fo retarding their 
flight,: expoſe themſelves toa' thouſand” hazards 'by Sea, and 
engage themſelves inia voyage twenty! times as long : For it 
is almoſt a miracle, that ſuch Veſſels as theirs are can advance 
aleague 1n a day againſt the wind 3 nay it many tinies hap- 
pens that very great veſlels are in their aſcent forc'd' back more 
la-three hours than they had -advanc'd in fix daies : For we 
have it from: very skilful Pilots, that 'they have' been three 
months getting up from the 'Cul-de-Sac of St. Domingo to St. 
Chriſtophers ; whereas ro fall down from St. Chriſtophers to St. 
Domingo, there needs commonly not above four or five days 
at. moſt, 
- As concerning the opinion the. Caribbians themſelves have 
ef their origine, we fiad, that, being as ignorant of all Monu- 
ments of Antiquity, as free from all curioſity of enquiring af- 
ter things to. come,they'ibelieve for the moſt part,that they are 
deſcended from the Calibites or Calzbis, their Allyes and great 
friends, the Inhabitants of the Meridional 'part -of America, 
& the neighbouring people of the Aronagues or Alowagues,in that 
Country or Province which is commonly called Gxyara, or the 
Savage-Coaſt., And thoſe who adhere to this opinion, ground 
their perſwaſion on the conformity of Language, Religion 
and Manners, obſervable between the Caribbian Inhabitants 
of the Iſlands, and the Calzbztes; though it may as well be 
preſum'd that the ſaid reſemblance might partly proceed from 
the allyance' and: particular — there was between 
them ; partly from the Neighbourhood of the Caribbiars of 
the Meridional Continent and thoſe Calibites; and partly from 
_ other cauſes, whereof we ſhall give an account here- 
after. 
But theſe: poor Savages of the Iſlands agree fiot m_ 
tneme 
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' themſelves in the particular relation they make of their Extry 


ion, and the occaſion. that brought them into thoſe Iſlands, 


nor can they give any account of the time of their coming thi. þ 


ther. We ſhall here ſet down what thoſe of S. Yincent ang 
ſome others bave related to Monſieur d# Moxtel concerni 


themſelves,which we have taken out of his curious ColleCtion, | 
All the Caribbians were heretofore ſubje& to the Arowague, 
and obey'd their Princez but ſome among them.not able toe Þ 


dure that. yoke, broke out into a Rebellion: And. that'they 


might the better live undiſturb'd, and at a diſtance from rher Þ 


Enemies, they retreated-to the Carzbby-Iflands, which wer: 


not at that time inhabited ; and their firſt landing was in th; 


Iſland of Tabago, which is one of the neereſt to the Continent 
Afterwards the other Cal;bites ſhook of the Domination of th: 


Arouagues ; but finding themſelves ſtrong enough, ornot ha 
ving the ſame inclination with the former, they continu'd u Þ 


their Country ; and what they had at the time of their reyolt 
they have kept ever ſince, and live free inthe Country , by 
Enemies to the Aronagnes, having a Captain-General of the 
own Nation, by whem they are commanded. They have alh 
continu'd to this preſent Friends and Confederates to the C« 
ribbians. ©. 4 | 
Upon this Relation it 1s that ſome ground the explicatia 
they make of the word Caribbians, as if it ſignified Rebell;; 
whether it was impos'd upon them by the Aronagres, or tht 
thoſe people aſlum'd it of themſelves by way of triumph, # 
deriving a certain glory from their noble Inſurreftion, andthe 
generous Rebellion which eſtabliſh'd them ja: peace and liber- 
ty - But there needs no more to ſhew that the word Caribbia 
does not fignifie Rebel, as among others a certain Journal of 
Dutch-man, than that there are many Colonies in ſeveral parts 


of the Continent of America, both the Septentrional and Me- F 
ridional, which no body pretends or can pretend were everun- 
der the power of the Arovagzes, which yet are known by the 
name of Caribbiaxs. And as tothe being among them any that | 
have rebell'd againſt other Sovereigns, only this may be inferrd 


thence, That being ſince reconcil'd to them, and living to 
this day in the mid(t of them , under the ſaid name of Carib 
bians, as we ſhall ſee more particularly anon, there is no like- 
lihood that it ſhould ſignifie Rebels, fince it were a blaſting of 
their Reputation, anda mark of Infamy to them. 

But thoſe who have convers'd a long time together among 
the Savages of Dominico relate, that the Caribbiar Inhabitants 
of that Iſland are of opinion, that their Anceſtors came out of 
the Continent, from among the Calzbites, to make a War 
againſt a Nation of the Aroxagues, which inhabited the Iſlands, 
which Nation they utterly deſtroy'd, excepting only the Wo- 
mep,. whom they took to themſelves , and by that means re- 
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peopled the Iflands : Whence it comes that the Wives of the Ca- 
ribbian Inhabitants of the Iflands have a language different from 
that of the Men in many things, and in ſome conſonant to that 


| of the Aronagzes of the Continent. He who was the Comman- 


der in chief incthat Enterpriſe beſtow'd the conquer'd Iſlands 
on his Confidents; and he to whoſe lot the Iſland of Dowivico 


| fell was called Oubouton-timanz, that is to ſay, King, and cauſed 
| himſelf to be carried on the ſhoulders of thoſe whom the Iflan- 
| ders call Laboxyor, that ts, Servants. | we. 
There 1s ſq little certainty and ſo much variety in all theſe 


Relations, and others of the like nature, which theſe poor Igno- 
rant people make upon this occaſion, that-the moſt prudent 


| fort: of people conceive there cannot any judgment be graund- 


ed thereon : And indeed theſe Savages themſelves ſpeak not 
thereof but at adventure; and as people tell ſtories of what 


| they had ſeen in their dreams; fo careleſs have they been'in 


prelcrving the tradition of their. Ozigine and they palpably 
contradict and contute one the other by the difference of .their 
Relations : However, we ſhall find at the end of this Chapter 


what ſeems moſt probable to have given occaſion to moſt to. 


believe that they are deſcended from the Calibites. 

In all the ſeveral tentiments whereof we have given an ac- 
count, either out of the Writings or Diſcourſes of divers 
others, there is this that's commendable, That thoſe who ad- 
vance them, proceed conſequently, to the diſcoveries they had 
made, and that they do all that lies in their power to unravel 
and diſengage ancient and unknown Truths. But if the Re- 
lation weare about to give of the Origine of the Caribbian In- 
habitants of the I{lands, be the moſt ample, the moſt particular, 
the moſt fall of Curioſities, and the beſt circumſtanc'd of any 
that hath hitherto appear'd, it is but juſt we ſhould think it 


| accordingly the trueſt and moſt certain; yet with this caution, 
- Þ that we {1til] leave the judicious Reader at liberty to follow that 


ſentiment wi:ich ſhall ſeem moſt rational to him. And where- 


| as we onght to render every one the commendation he juſtly 


deſerves, weare to acquaint the Publick, that it is oblig'd for 
theſe Pai ticularities and Diſcoveries to the obliging Communi- 
cation we have receiv'd thereof from one Maſter Brigſtock, an 
Exgliſh Gentleman, one of the moſt curious and inquiſitive 
Perſons in the World, who, among his other great and fingu- 
laraccompliſhments, hath attained the perfection of the Yirgi- 
#ian and Floridian Languages, as baving in his noble Travels 
ſeen a]] the I{lands, and a great part of the Septentrional - Ame- 
rica: By that means it was that he came exactly to underſtand, 
upon the very place whereof we ſhall make mention, and from 
ſuch intelligent Perſons as could give him an account thereof 
with ſome certainty, the enſuing Hiſtory of the Origine-of our 
Savages, the truth whereof he will make good whenever occa- 
lion ſhall require. Ee The 
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The Caribbians were originary Inhabirants of the Septentri. 


onal part of America, of that Country which is now called Flo. 
rida > They cameto Inhabit the I{]ands after they had departed 
from amidlt the Apalachites , among whom they lived a long 
times and they left there ſome of their people, who to this 


day go under the name of Caribbjans : But their firſt origine is þ 
from the Cofachites, who only chang'd their denomination, Þ 
and were called Caribbians in the Country of the Apalachites, F 


2s we ſhall ſee anon. 


The Apalachites are a powerful and generous Nation, which Þ 


continues to this preſent- planted in the ſame Country of Fl. 
rida': They are the Inhabitants of a gallant and ſpacious 
Country called Apalacha, from which they have received their 


name, and which begins at the altitude of thirty three de- Þ 


oreesand twenty five minutes, North of the Equinoctial Line, 


and'reaches to the thirty ſeventh degree. This people have 
a communication with the Sea of the great Gulf of Mexico o 


New Spain, by the means of a River, which taking its ſource 
out of the Apalachean Mountains, at the foot whereof they 


inhabit, after it hath wandred through many rich —_—_— | 
T4 


diſembogues it ſelf at laſt into the Sea neer the Iflands o 
cobago : The Spaniards have called this River Rin del Spirit 


Santo ; but the Apalachites call it ſtill by its ancient name of 


Hitanachz, which in their Language ſignifies fair and pleaſant, 
On the Eaſt-fide they are divided from all other Nations by 
high and far-ſpreading Mountains, whoſe tops are cover d with 
ſnow moſt part of the year, and which ſeparate them from /ir- 
ginia: onthe other ſides they adjoin to ſeveral inconfiderable 
Nations, which are all their friends and confederates. 

Theſe Apalachites make it their boaſt, that they had props 
gated certain Colonies a great way into Mexico : And the 


| ſhowto this day a great Road by land, by which they affirm 

that their Forces march'd into thoſe parts. The Inhabitants Þ 
of the Country, upon their arrival gave them the name of 
Tlatwici, which ſignifies Mountaineers or Hieh-Landers, for 


they were more hardy and more generous than they. They 


planted themſelves in a quarter like that' from which they | 


came, ſcituate at the foot .of the Mountains, in a fertile ſoll, 
where they built a City, as neer as they could like that whick 
they had left behind them, whereof they are poſleſs'd to 
this day. They are fo united there by inter-marriages and 
other bonds of peace, that they make up but one people witk 
them 3. nor indeed could they well be diſcern'd one fromthe 
other, if they had not retain'd ſeveral words of their originaty 
Oguage, which is the only obſervable difference between 
the 


After the Apalachites had planted this Colony. the Cofachites, 


wholiv'd more towards the north of 4merica, ina _ and 
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ſomewhat barren Country, and who had continu'd till then 
in good correſpondence with them, knowing that they were 
then far from their beſt and moſt valiant men, took an advan- 
tageous opportunity to fall upon their Neighbours the Apala- 
chites, and to force themout of their habitations, or at leaſt 
to participate with them of the land where they had ſetled 
themſelves, after they ſhould become Maſters thereof. This 
deſign having been carried on very cunningly among the chief- 
eſt of the Cofachites, they afterwards publiſh'd it in all their 


| . Villages, and got it approv'd by all the heads of Families, who 


inſtead of minding the buſineſs of Husbandry and ſetting things 
in order for the ſowing of Corn at the beginning of the Spring, 
as they were wont to do other years, prepar'd their Bows, Ar- 
rows, and Clubs; and having ſet their habitations on fire, and 
furniſh'd themſelves with ſome little proviſions out of what was 
left cf the precedent Winter, they took the field, with their 
wives and. children, and all thelittle baggage they had, with a 
reſolution either to conquer or dye, lince they had cut off all 
hopes of returning to a place which they had deſtroy'd and 


| deſpoil'd of al manner of conveniences. 


In this equipage they in a ſhort time got to the frontiers of 


| their Neighbours: The Apalachites who thought of nothing 


leſs than having an enemy ſo neer them, were then very buſie 
about the planting of their azs.,and the roots from which they 
derive their ordinary ſuſtenance : Thoſe who liv'd about the 
greatLake at the foot of the Mountains,which they call in their 
Language Theor, having perceiv'd this powerful Army ready 
to fall on them, immediately made their retreat into the neigh- 
bouring Mountains, and left their villages and catte] to the di- 
{poſal of the enemy 3 thence they took their march through 


| the woods, to carry intelligence of this erruption to the Cities 


which are in the vallies among the firſt mountains, where re- 
ſided the Paraconſſzs, who isthe King of the Country, with all 


| the conſiderable forces thereof: Upon this ſo unexpected 
| news, the ſaid Prince, while he was making his preparations to 


go again{}the Enemy, poſted thoſe who were moſt in a rea- 


| dincſs for the expedition in the Avenues of the mountains, and 
| placed Ambuſcadoes in ſeveral parts of the great Foreſts, 


which lye between the great Lake and the Mountains, and 
through which there was a neceſlity of paſling to get into that 
pleaſant and ſpacious valley, which 1s above fixty leagues in 
length, and abour ten in bredth; where are the habitations 
of the chiefeſt Inhabitants of the Country, and the moſt con- 
[iderable Cities in the Kingdom. 

While the Cofackites were bufie about the plundering and 
pillaging the houſes they had found neer the great Lake, the 
Apalachites had the opportunity to prepare themſelves for the 
reception of them : But the former, inſtead of taking the or- 

Ee 23 dinary 
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dinary Roads and ways which led to the flat Country, which, 
as weſaid, lie between the Mountains, having left their Wives 
and Children neer the great Lake, under the guard of ſome 
Forces they had drawn off from the main Body, and being 

ided by ſome ef the Apalachites, whom they had furprized 
Nhing in the great Lake, croſs'd through the woods, and 
made their way over mountains and precipices, over and 


through which the Camels could hardly have paſs'd, and by | 


that means got into the heart and centre of the Country, and 
found themſelves of a ſudden in a Province, called that of the 
Amanites : They without any reſiſtance ſurpriz'd the chiefeſt 
places of it, wherein they found to guard them only Women, 
Children, and ſome old men, fach as were not able to follow 
their King, who with his people lay expecting the Enemy at 
the ordinary deſcents which led into the Country. 

The Cofachites perceiving that their detign had prov'd fo 
ſucceſsful, and that there was a great likelihood that in a ſhort 
time they ſhould become Maſters of the whole Country, ſince 
they had met with ſo good fortune immediately upon their 
firſt appearance, proſecuted their conquetts further, aud having 
Cities for their retreat, where they had left good ſtrong Gar- 
riſons, they marched towards the King of Apalacha, with a 
reſolution either to fight him, or at leaft oblige him to allow 
them the quiet "oſſeſiion of ſome part of the Country. The 
Apalachite was extreamly ſurpriz'd, when he underſtood that 
the Enemy, whom he had all this while expected on the Fron, 
tiers, andat the known avenues of the Country, had already 
poſleſs'd himſelf of a Province that lay in the centre of his 
Dominions, and that he had left Garrifons in the Cities and 
moſt con(iderable places thereof: However, being a magnanj- 
mous and gallant Prince, he would try whether the chance of 


Arms would prove as favourable to him, as he thought his 
cauſe good and juſt ; he thereupon came down with his people Þ 
out of the Mountains, where he had encamped himſelf; and Þ 
having encourag'd thoſe that were about him to do their ut- Þ 
moſt, he confidently ſet upon the van-guard of the Cofachite,, Þ 
which was come out to obſerve his motion : having on both 


ſides ſpent all their arrows, they came to a cloſe fight, and ha- 


ving taken their Clubs, there was a great ſlaughter in both Ar- | 


mies, till that night having ſeparated them, the Cofachites ob- 
ſerv'd that they had loſt a great number of theirs in the en- 
gagement, and found that they had to do with a people that 
behav'd themſelves more valiantly than they had imagined to 
themſelves they would have done z and conſequently that their 
beſt courſe would be to enter into a friendly treaty with them, 
_ than venture another hazard of their Forces in a ſtrange 
Jountry., 

Upon this they reſolv'd, that the next morning they woe 

cn 
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ſend Embaſſadours to the King of the A4palacbztes, with certain 
Overtures of Peace, and wn caſe of a refuſal (diſfembling the 
lofs they had receiv'd in the former Engagement) to declare 
open; War, and to challenge him to be mmediatety ready to 
receive their Charge, which ſhould be much more viotent 
then what they had met withal the day before ;, and that then 
all their Forces were come together, 

The Parecenjſis of the 4palachites having given audience to 
theſe Embafladours, defir'd that days time to confider of the 
Propoſitions which had been made to him; and thereupon 
having requird of them the Articles and Conditions under 
which they would Freat with him, incafe he might be inclin'd 
to Peace, they told him, That they had left their own Country 
with a refolutionto plant themſelves either by friendſhip or by 
force in that good and fat Country whereof he was poffefs'd ; 
and that if he would condeſcend ta the former of thoſe means, 
they deſired to become one People with the Apalachites , to 
dwell intheir Country, and to cultivate it, and fo to-fupply the 
empty places of thoſe who not long before had gone from 
among them to plant a new Colony in ſome remote parts of the 
World. 

The Apalachite aſſembled his Council upon thefe confidera- 
tions, and haviog acquainted them therewith, he repreſented, 
That the Army of the Cofachztes hindred the coming in of the 
Affiſtances which rhey might receive from the other Provinces 
that had not been ready to come in to them at the beginning of 
the War; That by the ſame means the patlage of Provifions 
was abſolutely obftrufted 3 That the Enemy was Maſter of 
the Field, and that without any refiftance he had got into one 
of the beſt Provinces of the whole Country, where he had al- 
ſo poſleſs'd himfelf of places of Importance ; and, That though 
in the precedent Engagement he had taken particular notice of 


| the incomparable fidelity and gallantry of his People,in ſetting; 
| upon and fighting againſt the Enemies, over whom they had 
| very conſiderable Advantages, yet had that good Succeſs been 
| bought with the loſs of his moſt valiant Captains, and the beſt 
| of his Souldiers;and — it concern'd them to bethink 


themſelves of ſome means to preſerve the reſt of the Kingdom, 
by ſparing what was then left of the choiceſt Men : And fince 
the Enemies were the firſt Propoſers of the Conditions of 
Peace, it would be the ſafeſt way to hearken thereto, if it 
might be done without any derogation from their Glory, and 
the great Reputation they had acquir'd before 3 inaſmuch as 
there was waſte grounds enough in ſeveral places, and that the 
Country , by reaſon of the tranfplantation of ſome part of 
_ RN was ſpacious and fertile enough to ſuſtain 

them all. " 
All the chief Commanders of the Apalachites having _ 
wAoat 
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what had been propos d by their King, and concluding it was 
not fear that oblig'd him to hearken to an Accommodation 


with the Cofachites.ſince that the day before he had ventur'd his | 


Perſon among the moſt forward 3 but that it proceeded purely 


from the defire he had that they might not be raſhly expos'd to | 
further danger, and his care of preſerving his People, which | 
was already at the mercy of the Enemy,who had potlcſs'd him- | 
ſelf of one of the richeſt Provinces ; and having alſo under- | 
ſtood by ſome Spies who were come into the Kings Army by | 
ſome ſecret ways,and made their eſcape out of the Cities where | 
the Cofachites had their Gariſons, that they treated with great Þ 
mildneſs and reſpect the women and old men whom they had F 


found there; having, I ſay, takenall theſe things into conhide- 


ration, they unanimouſly ſubſcribed to the ſentiments of their Þþ 
Prince, and made anſwer, That there was a neceſfity of condef- Þ 
cending to an Accommodation, and making ſome Agreement 


uponthe moſt advantageous Conditions they could, according 


to the preſent poſture of their Afﬀairs - And after they had Þ 


confirm'd this reſolution by their Ha Ha, which is the f1gn of the 
applauſe and ratification wherewith they are wont to conclude 
their Deliberations, they ſignified the ſame to the Embaſlador, 
of the Cofachites, who expected it with impatience. 

This news beiog carried over to the Camp of the Cofachitez, 
was recelv'd with great joy, as being conſonant to the end they 
had propos'd to themſelves when:they fir{t undertook the War 
and left their Country : They thereupon immediately deputed 
ſome of the chiefeſt among them to agree with the Apalachites 
about the abſolute concluſion of that Peace,and to fign the Ar- 
ticles of the Treaty. Theſe Deputies bzing come to the place 
where the Prince of the Apalachites expected them, attended 
by the moſt conſiderable Perſons about his Court, fitting ona 
Seat ſomwhat higher then any of the reſt, and cover'd with a 
rich Fur, were very kindly receiv'd 3 and having taken their 


Seats, the King drank to them of a certain Beverage calld } 
Caſſina, out of a Bowl of which he firſt taſted himſelf : All that 


were preſent at the Council drank afterwards in order 3 which 
done,they fell upon the buſineſs of the Treaty, which was con- 
cluded upon theſe Conditions 3 

That the Cofachites ſhould inhabit promiſcuouſl]y in the 
Cities and Towns of the 4palachites; That in all reſpects they 
ſhould be efteem'd and accounted as the natural Inhabitants of 
the Country ; That they ſhould abſolutely enjoy the ſame 
Priviledges; That they ſhould be ſubjef to the King, as the 
others were; That they ſhould embrace the Religion, and ob- 
ſerve the Cuſtoms of the Country : -Or if they would rather, 
the Apalachites would reſign up to them the rich and great 
Province of Amana, to beenjoy'd only by them, according to 


the limits which ſhould be agreed upon:Provided neverthelch, 
| at 
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That they ſhould acknowledge the King of the Apalackites 


for their Sovereign, and that from thence forward they ſhould 


| render him reaſonable homage. 


This Agreement being thus reciprocally concluded, was at- 


| tended with mutua] acclamations: Not long after,the Deputies 
| of the Cofachites having given an account of their negotiation 
| totheir Commander in chiet and his Counce], and repreſented 
| to them the choice which had been left them either of living 
| promiſcuouſly among the Apalachites, or being ſole poſleſiors 
{ of the Province into which they were entered ; they unani- 
| mouſly accepted of the latter, and fo became abſolute Ma- 
ſters of that Province of Amana, whereof the Kingeof the A4- 
| palachites put them himſelf into quier poſleſſion:. The Wo- 
| men, Children, and Old men, who had been left behind, when 
| all ſuch as were able to bear arms bad follow'd their Prince, 
| were tranſported into ſome of the other Provinces, where the 
| King appointed a ſetled habitation for them, and all the gal- 


lant men of thar Province who had ventur'd their lives againſt 
the Encmy, and for the preſervation of their Country. 

All things being thus ſetled, both parties laid down their 
arms, and the Cofachites went to fetch their Wives, Children, 
Cattel, Baggage, and the Souldiers they had left neer the great 
Lake of Theomi; and being ſafely return'd, they diſpos'd 
themſelves into the Cities appointed them, congratulating 
their good fortune in the conqueſt of fo noble a Country, an- 
ſwerably to their expeCation at the firſt undertaking of the 
War. 

From that time the Apalachites gave the name of Caribbiang, 
or as the French would have it, Caraibes, to thoſe new comers, 
who of a ſudden,and contrary to their expectation, forc'd them- 
ſelves upon them, to repair the breach which had been made 
by the tranſplantation of ſome of their people into another 
Country of America: fo that this word Caraibes ſignifies, in 


| their language, a ſort of people added, or ſuddenly and unexpe- 
| Fedly coming in, ftrangers, or ſtout and valiant men; as if they 


would expreſs, that a generous people, whom they expected 
not, were come upon them, and had been added to them : and 
this denomination continu'd to theſe new comers inſtead of 
that of Cofachites, which hath been kept up only in fome 
weak and wretched Families which liv'd more towards the 
north of Florida, and after the departure of the true Cofachztes, 
poſleſs'd themſelves of their habitations, and would alſo have 
pals'd under the name of thoſe who had preceded them in 
the poſlefſion of that Country : Whereas on the other fide, 
theſe true Cofachites were known by the name of Caribbians in 
the Province of Amana; and therefore henceforward we ſhall 
ſpeak of them, and the Colonies which they have fince ſent 
abroad, only under that name. 

Thefe 
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_ Theſetwo Nations being thus united by the determination 
of their differences, and the period they put to a cruel war 
which might have ruin'd them both, liv'd afterwards in good 
correſpondence for many years. But in proces of time, the 
Caribbians finding themſelves multiply'd in the Country which 
they had conquer'd by their arms, would not embrace the Re. 
ligion of the Apalachites, who ador d the Sun, as ſhall be ſhewn 
hereafter, nor be preſent at their Ceremonies in the Temple 
they had in the Province of Bemarin, where the Court was; 
nor in fine render the King the homages that were due to him 
for the Province they were poſſeſs'd of, according to their 
promiſe,and the Articles of the Treaty. 

This breach of promiſe on the part of the Caribbzans, and 
that unjuſtiafiable af, prov'd the occation of many bloudy 
Wars which happen'd afterwards between the two Nations:the 
Caribbians were ſurrounded of all ſides by their adverſaries, 
who kept them in ſo,that they could not any way enlarge their 
quarters 3 and on the other fide the Apalachites had in the boy: 
els of their Country a cruel and irreconcileable enemy, who 
kept them perpetually in alarms, and oblig'd them to be al- 
ways in arms: during which, both the one and the other, 
ſometimes victorious, . ſometimes beaten, as the uncertain 
chance of war was pleas'd to carry it, liv'd a very fad life ; in- 
ſomuch that, many times, either for want of cultivating. the 
ground, or by reaſon of the waſte committed in the fields of 
one another, a little before the Harveſt, they were reduc'd to 
ſuch an extreme Famine, as deſtroy'd more people than the 
Sword. 

Above an age was ſpent in theſe conteſts, during which the 
Caribbians, who had for their Commander in chief and 
King of their Nation, one of their moſt valiant Captains, 
whom they called Kagazzm, added to their former acqueſs 
another Province, which lay next to them on the South fide, 
and is called Matica, which reaching through the Mountains 
by aninterval that receives a torrent deſcending from the fame 
Mountains, afterwards extends towards the Weſt, as far as the 
River, which taking its ſource at the great Lake. after it hath 
made ſeveral Wands, and flown through divers Provinces, 
falls at laſt into the Ocean : This is the famous River which 
the French have called the River of 24ay ; but the Apalachites 
name-1t Baſainizr, which ſignifies in their language,the delici- 
ous River, or abounding in fiſh. The Caribbians having thus 
dilated: their territories, and forc'd their Enemies to retreat, 
made for ſome years a truce with the Apalachites, who being 
wearied' out with the Wars,. and diſcourag'd by the loſs of 4 
conſiderable Province, willingly hearkned to that ceſſation of 
arms,and all aCts of hoſtility. 

But theſe Apalachites being exaſperated to ſee their Country 
grown 
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Ji grown leſs by one of the beſt Provinces belonging to it, taking 
ar the advant-ge of the opportunity of that Truce, ſecretly con- ; 
d ſulted ſeveral times among rhemſclves how they might carry on 
he their deligns morc ſucee (>tully againſt the Caribbians then they 
ch had done betore 3 and having tound by ſad experience, that 
e- they had not advanc'd their affairs much by aſſaulting their 
Vn Enemies openly, and by fetled Engagements, they refolv'd. ro 
le ſupplant rhem by fſubrIcty,and ro thar end to think of all ways 
$5 imaginable to mak: a divition among them, and inſenſibly ro 
im engage them ina Civil War within their own Country. This 
elr advice b<ing recciv'd and generally approv'd of all their 


Prieſts, who are in very great eſteem among them, and have 
Voices in their moſt important Aflemblies, immediarely fur- 
piſh'd them with cxpedients, and ſuggeſted to them the- means, 
which were to this effect. | ES: 
They had obſerv'd that thoſe people who came in ſo lily and 
| ſarpriz'd them 1n their own Country, were without Religion, 
and made no acknawledgment of any Divinity, whereto, they 
conceiv'd themſelves oblig'd torender any publick Service,and 
that they (tood in fear only of a certain evil Spirit which they 
called-Mabouya , becauſe he ſometimes tormented them 5! yet 
ſo as that in the mean time they did not dohim any homage < 
Ttence it came that for ſome years after their arrival, ;during 
which they had tv'd 1n good correſpondence with them, :they: 
endeavour'd to induce them by their example;. to acknow- 
ledge the Sun to be- the ſovereign Governour,of the, Warld, 
and to.adore him-as God. Theſe Exhortations and Inſtruftions 
hada-great influence over the Spirits of the chiefeſt among the 


1 the ſ Caribbians, and had made ſtrong impreſſions, in-them z fo that 
and having receiv'd the firſt Principles of that, Religion while the 
ains | time of their matual correſpondence continu/d..,., many..lefc 
uels KD the Province of Amara wherein they had their habitatipns,and 
ſide, © went into that of: Bemzarin, the principal Province of the, A4pa- 
taws Þ l/achites, whence they aſcended into the Moumain of OJajmj, 
ſame Þ upon which the Apalachites made their folemn. Offerings,z and 
s the | upon their jnvitation the Caribbians had participated of thoke 
hath Þ Cermonies and that Service : Theſe Prieſts, whom the Apalsy 
nes, | <pites call Jaonas; which is as much as to ſay, Menof God, knew 
vhick | that the feeds of Religion are. not ſo cafily;fmother'd;in the 
-hites | hearts of men ; and that, theugh the long Wars they had, had 
lelicie | with the Caribbians had hinder'd.the exerciſe thereaf,yet would 
thus | it be'no-hard matter for them toblow up, as, we may ſay, thoſe 
treat, | ſparksin them-which lay hid underithe aſhes. --;--/.-; ot 
being | The Truce and Ceflation of all acts ot- Hoſtitity, which had 
; of 2 | been concluded between the two. Nations; preſented the-Apa+ 
jon OL | lachites with a favourable opportunity to. profecute, their des 
ligny whereuponthe Prieſts of the Sun advisd, with the:Kings 

untry | Gonſent, that there ſhould be a publication made among the 
row) || fe: F _.  Caribbians, 
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Caribbians,that at the beginning of the Month of March,which 


they call Naarim in theic language, they would render a folemn 
Service in honour of the Sun, on the high Mountain; and that 
the ſaid Service ſhould be attended with Divertiſements, Feaſt. 
ing, and Preſents, which they ſhould liberally give to ſuch ag 
were preſent thereat. This Ceremony was no new thing among 
the Apalachites, ſothat the Caribbians could not ſuſpect any 
circumvention, nor fear any ſurpriſe ; for it was a very ancient 
cuſtom among them to make extraordinary Prayersto the Sun. 
at the beginning of the Month of Naarizz,which is preciſely the 
time that they have done ſowing their 4ais. That which they 
defire in this Service is, That the Sun would be pleas'd to cauſe 
that which they had recommended to his care, to ſpring, grow, 
and come to maturity. They have alſo the ſame ſolemnity in 
the Month of May, at which time they have got 1n their firſt 
Harveſt, to render him thanks for the fruits they conceive that 
they have receiv'd from his hands. Befides,the Caribbians knew 
well enough,that during theſe Feſtivals the Apalachites hung up 
their Bows and: Arrows 3 that it was. accounted a hainouy 
crime among them to go arm'd into their Temple, and to raiſe 
the leaft diſpute there; and that during thoſe days of Selemni- 
ty, the greateſt Enemies were commonly reconcil'd, and Jaid 
aſide all enmity. In fine, they made not the leaſt doubt but that 
the Publick Faith, and the promiſe ſolemnly made, would be 
inviolably obſerv'd. | | 

Upon this aſſurance they diſpoſe themſelves to paſs over 
into the Province of Bemrarin at the time appointed 3 and that 
they might be thought to contribute ſomwhat on their part to 
the publick Solemnity,rhey drefs themſelves with all the bows 
ry and magnificence they could; and though that even then 
they were wont to go very lightly clad ,, and expoſe their bo- 
dies almoſt naked, yet the more to accommodate themſelvesto 
the humours of their Neighbours, whom they were going to vi- 
fit, they cauſed all the Furs, ſpotted Skins, and Stuffs that they 
had, tobe made into Cloaths: They forgot not alſo to canſe 
their faces, their hands, and all thoſe places of their bodies 
which lay expog'd tobe ſeen, to be painted with a bright red; 
and'they crown themſelves with their richeſt Garland,interwo- 
ven with the different plumage of ſeveral: rare Birds of the 
Country. "The Women for their parts, deſirous to participate 
of this Solemnity, leave nothing undone that might contribute 
any thing tothe adorning of themſelvesz the Chains of Shells 
of ſeveral colours, the Pendants, and the high Coifs enrich'd 
with the- precious and glittering Stones which the Torrents 
bring down along with them out of the high Mountains, made 
them appear with extraordinary luſtre. - In this equipage the 
Ceribbzans, partly out of curioſity, partly our of the vanity to 
ſhewthemſelves, and ſome out of certain motives of _ 
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undertake that Pilgrimage: Andthat they might not raiſe any 
jealoulte in thoſe who had ſo kindly invited them, they leave 
their Bows, Arrows, and Clubs at the laſt Village within their 

urifdiction,and enter into the Province of Bemarin only with a 
walking ſtick, ſinging and dancing, as they are all of a merry 
and divertive diſpoſition. 

On the other fide, the Apalackites expected them with great 
devotion, and anfwerably to the Orders they had to-that pur- 
poſe receiv'd from their King, whoſe name was Te/tlabir, and 
whoſe race commands at preſent among that people ; they 
kindly entertain'd all thoſe who came to the Sacrifice ; nay, 
from the firſt entrance of the Caribbiars into their Province, 
they treated them at all places as cordially as if they had been 
their Brethren, and that there had never been any difference- 
between them : They feafted them all along the way , and 
conducted them up to the Royal City, which to this day they 
call Mebzlot,that is,the City of Conncel, inaſmuch as it is the habi- 
tation of the King and his Court: The chicfeſt of the Caribbians 
were magnificently entertain at the Palace-Royal, and thoſe 
of the common ſort were receiv'd and treated by the Inhabi- 
eants of the City, who ſpar'd no coſt to heighten the ſatisfation 
of their Gueſts. | 

The day dedicated to the ſacrifice of the Sun being come, 
the King of the Apalarhites with his Court, which was very 
much encreaſed by the arrival of the Caribbians, and a great 
number of the Inhabitants of the other Provinces, who were 
come upto the Feaſt, went up very betimes in the morning to 
thetop of the Mountain of 0/4imz, which is not a full league 
diſtant from the City : This Prince, according to the cuſtome 
of the Country, was carried in a chair, on the ſhoulders of 
four tall men, attended by four others of the ſame height, who 
were to relieve the former when they were weary : There 
marched before him ſeveral perſons playing on Flutes and o- 
ther muſical Inſtruments ; with this pomp he came to the place 
appointed for the Aſſembly; and when the Ceremony was 
over, he made a great diſtribution of Cloaths and Furs, more 
than he had been accuſtomed to do upon ſuch occafions be- 
fore: But above all, his liberality was remarkable towards the 
moſt conſiderable perſons among the Caribbiarsz and in imi- 
tation of the Prince, the wealthieſt of his people made pre- 
ſents in like manner to thoſe of that Nation who had vouchſated 
their ſolemn Sacrifice with their preſence; ſo that moſt of the 
Caribbizansreturn'd home well fatisfy'd, and in better Liveries 
than they had brought thence with them: After they were 
come down from the Mountain, they were again treated and 
entertain'd with the greateſt expreſſions of good will, in all 
the houſes of the Apalachites, through whoſe habitations: they 


ere to return Into their quarters : In fine, to encourage them 
T2 to 
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to a ſecond vilit, there were ſolemn proteſtations made to them 
from the King and his Officers, that they ſhould be at all other 
times receiv'd with the like demonſtrations of affeCtion, if 
they were defirous to accompany them four times in the year 
tothe celebration of the ſame Ceremonies. 

The Caribbians being return'd into their Province could not 


make ſufficient acknowledgments of the kind entertainment 


they had'receiv'd : Thoſe who had ſtay'd at home being ra- 
viſh'd to ſee the rich preſents which their Country-men had 
brought home, immediately: refolv'd to undertake the ſame 
pilgrimage at the next enſuing F eaſt : And the day on which 
It was to be drawing neer, there was ſo great a conteſtation a- 
mong them who ſhould go, that if their Cacick, or chief Cap- 
tain, had not taken ſome courſe therein, the Province would 
have been deſtitute of Inhabitants: The Apalachites on the o0- 
ther fide continu'd their entertainments and liberalities 3 and 
there was a certain emulation among them who ſhould be moſt 
kind to the Caribbians:; Their Prieſts, who knew what would 
be the iſſue of all this impoſture, recommended nothing ſo 
much to them, as the continuation of thoſe good Offices, 
which they faid were very acceptable to the Sun. 

Three years {lipp'd away in theſe viſits; at the end whereof 
the Apalachites, who had exhauſted themſelves in liberalities 
towards their Neighbours, perceiving they had gain'd extream- 
ly upon their affeions, and that the greateſt part of them 
were _m_V ſo zealous for the ſervice of the Sun, that nothing 
would be able to force out of their apprehenſions the deep ſen- 
timents they had conceiv'd'-of his Divinity; reſfolv'd, upon 
the inſtigation of their Prieſts, :for whoſe advice the King and 
all the people had great reſpe&ts and ſubmiſſions, to take oc- 


caſion from the expiration of the Truce to renew the war 


againſt the Coribbians, and to forbid them acceſs to their Ce- 
remonies, if they would not, as they did, make a publick pro- 
feflion of believing the Sun to be God, and perform the pro- 
miſe they had fometime made of acknowledging the King of 
the Apalachites for their Sovereign, and do homage to him for 
the Province of Azzana, upon which account they had been 
admitted to be the Inhabitants thereof. 

The Caribbians were divided about theſe propoſals : For all 
thoſe who were inclin'd. to the adoration of the Sun, were of 
opinion, that ſatisfaction ſhould be given to the Apalachites, 
affirming, that, though they were not oblig'd thereto by their 
promiſe, yet would there be an engagement to do it, though 
it. were only to-prevent their being depriv'd of the free exer-_ 
cife of their Religion, and hints their preſence at the ſacri- 
fices made to the Sun, which they could not abandon without 
much regret : The Cacick or chief Commander, and a great 
numberof the moſt conſiderable among the Caribb;ars alledged 
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on the contrary, that they would not blaſt their reputation,and 
the glory of all their precedent Vidories, by fo ſhameful a 
peace, which, under pretence of Religion, would make them 
ſubject to the Apalachztes; That they were free-born, and that, 
as ſuch, they had left the place of their birth, and tranſplanted 
themſelves into a better Country than their own, by force of 
Arms; That their greateſt concernment was to endeavour the 
continuance of that precious liberty, and to cement it - with 
their own blood, if occafion requir'd ; That they were: the 
ſame men who had fometime forc'd the Apalachites to reſign 
upto them the moſt conſiderable of.their Provinces, ſuch a one 
as was the centre, and as It were the eye of their Country ; 
That they had not remitted any thing of that generoſity, and 
that that valour was ſo far from being extinguiſh'd, that on the 
contrary they had enlarg'd their juriſdiction by the acqueſt of 
a noble and ſpacious Country,which gave them paſlage beyond 
the Mountains,whereby they were ſurrounded before 3 That 
having thus remov'd out of the way whatever might obſtru&t 
their deſigns, it would be thought an infupportable cowardice 


' in them, only under pretence of Religion, and out of pure 


curiofiry of being preſent at Sacrifices, to quit the poſſefhon 
of what they had reduc'd under their power with ſo much 
trouble and bloodſhed : In fine, that if any were deſirous to 
adore the Sun, they needed not to go out of their own Terri- 
tories to do it, fince he ſhined as favourably in their Provinces 
asthoſe of the Apalackztes,and look'd on themevery day as gra- 
ciouſly as on any other part of the world; and if there were 
any neceflity of conſecrating a Mountain to him, or a Grot, 
they might find among thoſe which ſeparated their Country 
from the great Lake, ſome that were as. high and as fit for 
thoſe myſteries as that of Olazmz. 

Thoſe who maintained the ſervice of the Sun, and were 
againſt engaging in a new war, which muſt be the ſequel of 
refuſing conditions which were as advantageous to them as to 
the Apalachites, made anſwer ; that fince they had for fome 
years enjoy'd the ſweetneſs of peace, and experienc'd upon fo 
many occaſions the kind entertainments and generoſity of 
their Neighbours, it would be the greateſt imprudence in the 
world to run themſelves into new troubles, which they might 
avoid upon ſuch eaſfie terms, and that without any loſs of the 
reputation they had acquird; That the acknowledgments 
which the Apalachites requir'd for the Province they were pof- 
ſeſſed of, might be ſuch, and of ſo licttle importance, that. it 
would not be any diminution of their Honour, or prejudiceto 
their Authority ; That as to what concern'd the Service/ and 
Sacrifices of the Sun, they were not furniſh'd with ſuch Prieſts 
as were inſtruced in that Science, and acquainted. with the 


Ceremonies thereof; That it was: much to be fear'd that if they 
ſhould 
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ſhould undertake to imitate the Jaowas of the Apalachites,they 
would, by the miſcarriages likely to be committed therein, 
draw upon themſelves the indignation of the Divinity which 
they would ſerve, inſtead of gaining its favour That they 
had found upon enquiry, that there was not any Mountain 1a 
the whole Country ſo kindly look'd upon by the Sun, and fo 
pleaſant as that of Olazimi: Nor was there any other that had 
a'Temple naturally made in the Rock, after ſo miraculous a 
manner, ' which was ſuch, that all the art and induſtry of man 
could never. bring to that perfeCtion, and that it could be no 
other than the work of the beams of that Divinity which was 
there ador'd ; That though it were ſuppos'd they might find 
out a Mountain and a Cave that came ſomewhat neer the 
other, which yet they thought impoſſible, it was queſtiona- 
ble' whether thoſe Birds who were the Sun's Meſſengers would 
make their habitation there; And that the Fountain conſe- 
crated-in honour of him, which wrought admirable eftects, 
and unheard of cures, would be found there ; And conſe- 
quently, that they ſhould expoſe themſelves to the derifion of 
the Apalachites, who would ſtill have occaſion to make their 
brags 'of an infinite number of prerogatives peculiar to their 
ancient Temple and Service, which the new one they preten- 
ded to build would never have. From all which confidera- 
tions: the Religious party concluded, that their beſt courſe 
was to make a firm peace, that ſo they might have the conve- 
nience of participating of the ſame Ceremonies for the fu- 
ture, -which they had frequented during the Truce. 

But thoſe who were refolv'd on the contrary fide were ſo 
obſtinate, that all thoſe remonſtrances prevail'd nothing upon 
them, nor could in the leaſt divert them from the reſolution 
they had taken never to acknowledge the Apalachites for 
their Sovereigns, nor loſe their liberty under pretence of Re- 
ligion and way of Worſhip, which their fore-fathers had been 
ignorant of: So that, in fine, this contrariety of ſentiments 
made an abſolute rupture among the Caribbians, ſo as to di- 
vide them into two htiens, as the Prieſts of the Apalachites 
had foreſeen; whereupon being divided alſo in their Coun- 
cels, they could:not return an unanimous anſwer to the pro- 
poſitions of peace or war which had been made to them by the 
Apalachites : But either party growing ſtronger and ſtronger 
daily, that which voted for an allyance with the Apalachites, 
and ſtood for the adoration of the Sun, became fo powerful as 
to be in a condition to oblige the other cither to embrace 
their opinion,-or quit the Province. 

It would be too tedious a Relation to ſet down here all the 
miſchiefs and miſeries which that Civil War brought among 
the Ceribbiars, who mutually deſtroy'd one the other, till at 
laſt, after many fights, the 4palachites joyning with that party 
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which carried on their [ntereit, the other was foreed to quit 
the Provinces of Amana and Matica, and to find. out a more 
ſ{-ticd habitation elſewhere. | $35; | 
The victorious Caribbians having , by the aſſiſtance of the 
Apalachites, rid themſelves of thoſe whowere the diſturbers of 
their Peace, fortified their Frontiers, andplaced up and: down 
on the avenues the moſt valiant and- moſt generous of theit 
Forces, to deprivethe Baniſh'd of all hope of ever.retutning + 
That done,they contracted a molt {tritAlltance with the Apa- 
lachites, ſubmitting themſelves to their Laws, embracing their 
Religion, and fo making themſclves one people: with theth + 
and that incorporation continues to :this day 5 yet nor fo, but 
that thoſe Caribbians do {till retain their ancient name; as we 
have already obſerv'd in the beginning of -this Chapter-; as alſo 
mariy words'which are common between them and the Inhabi- 
tants. of the Caribbies ; Of this kind are, among-an infinite 
number of others, the terms of Cakonnes, to-expreſs the- little 
curioſities which are prelerv'd for their rarity; that of Boxttrow, 
to:fignifie a Clubof a weighty kind of. wood 3 'thatof Tarmals, 
to expreſs a certain' picquancy or:delightfalnefs of raſte; that 
of Banare, 'to ſignifie a familiar Friend; that ag Efontoy; to'de- 
note:an Enemy : They alfb:call a- Bow, Hlleaba 5" Arrows; 'At- 


lonani ;, a great Pond, Taowaba; the evil Spirit, Mabolgja's and 


the Soul of a Man, Akambone 3 which are the proper 'tetms 
which the Caribbiaz Inhabitants of the Wands make ufe'of a 
the preſent to-fignifie the ſame things: + 07 5 547 6 349 Blu 
:. Asconcerning the Ceribbians forc'd out of their Cbimrry 
thoſe of their own Nation; and: driven out of the limits: 
theirancient Habitation,andall the places they had Conquer'd; 
having-ſtraggled up and :down'a. white neer the Rivei>which 
derives its ſource: from thegreat Lake,and''iendeavburU:to ab 
purpoſe to;enter into fome'Accommodation with-the Inhabj- 
racits:of eitherfide of it, .theyat laſt yeſolv'dto! makerziwir;) 
through their Country, either by:fair means or foul} and ſ<* 
ger into' ſome place where-they| mighe| perpetuate” theriſeives, 
and> make: a feourt. eſtabliſhment! of what war-lefe bf thenw? 
With this reſglution-they:: made a ſhift: to get ito-the' Shaxides 


. where baving-met with a people. whichtvok A 


their miſery;] they winter'd among'themy gndpalitÞover that 
difeenſotate'Seaſon in mpoh want : And-while 'they fpeht thei 


tiakein continual regrets;f6r theirloſsio} — leaſtitt 
and fertile asthat —— 'that 
t heyſhouldneverienjoy themletves irithdt-wherdtoitheit mill 


foftune had taftttiem as|Fiilts| there arrived whetethey were 
abithe,beginnitigof the Springzi two little Veſſels; vohlclo exe 
fextn'the ſands called the Lncagds, an@& hut beetwdyiven( ths 
Winds into the Road neer which our Caribbians tint oye? 
the Winter,» There were mrehoſe twoVefiiels; -wyhivhthey call 
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Canows or Piragos, about thirteen or fourteen perſons, Inhabi- 
tants of Cigateo, one of the Lucayar I{lands, who being got 
aſhore, related to the natural Inhabitants of the Country how 
they had been forc'd thither by a Tempeſt; and among other 
things, - they told wonders of the Iflands where they liv'd, ad- 
ding, that there were yet divers others beyond them, towards 
the Xquator, which lay deſart, and were not inhabited, and 
thofe ſuch as were accounted better then the others whereof 
they bad given theman account : That for their parts, all they 
deſired of' the Inhabitants of the Country was only fome Pro. 
vifiotis,,and alittle freſh Water, to eftable them to get home to 
their own: Country, from which they conceiv'd themſelves to 
be diſtant not above four or five days Sailing. | 
.. TheCaribbjazs, who were ſtudying where to find out ſome 
new habitation, and extreamly troubled that they had -no 
ſetled place; - where they might no longer be expos'd to the in- 
conveniences of a wandring kind of life, having heard ſo much 
of theſe Ifdands, and:that they were not far from the Lucayas, 
re v'd to make their advantage of the opportunity. of thoſe 
Gaides, whom they had met with by ſo extraordinary a good 
fortune, to follgw them, when they ſhould depart thence, and 
ae theirarrival. at: bome,to-plantthemſclves in ſome of thoſe 
defart ſands: whereof they had given fo advantagious an ac- 
count. 7 : 756 Arr TNITS 
2: 'Ehey ddubted-nob but that the (execution of this enterprize 
would put a period to all their: 'miferies : But there was yeta 
feat obſtacle lay! in their way; which-at firſt they knew not 
"Howito overcome, 'to wit, the:want of Veſlels to croſsthe Sea, 
1 i tp to.the-places ' whereof: theyidelir'd to polſleſs 
thetnſclves;/i The:firft Propoſals:wete to fell:down Trees, and 
to wake ahem hollow:with fire, asjother Nations did, nay that 
among wham cheyi then were; /Bur:that expedient requir'd 2 
mg tinjets:compals ity while the:iinterim, thoſe whom they 
xXdeo bave for;their Conduftors would be pone : Where- 
upon they: thought iD the'ſureſt way-to find out Veſlels ready 
made: }Tothaten Teſolvdinthe nighttime: to; ſeize! on 
albthoſe wliich:the: Nations ob the:neighbouring Creeks; and 
and by dimerriahe/Rivers:which fall chereabouts:iato 
the:Sea;ohad ready intheir Ports, |4nd:in condition fit forithe 
$ea;: + (he day being.come for:the departure of the Lucayans,” 
who. ware|to be tlieis Guides, (our G2rmbbrare whorhad furnifh'd 
themſclvesbeforc-handiwith all deceffary: providions, mer-toge» 
ther the/moſt; ſecretly; they covld; long the River-fides:and 
neer:theBoxts,/ andbaving. poſleſtid themſelves of 'all. che Ca+ 
#exs 0 Vellcls-they miativithy joynd with the Ducayars,. with 
whaa,:withont tdhidg any have db cbcir! Hoſts; they ſerSail 
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got ina fewdays to Cigateo, where they were very. civilly:«nz 
rertain'd by the Inhabitants, who, having ſupply'd then with 
all-neceffary refreſhments, 'conducted them to the moſt remors 
of their Tflands, and thence gave them a Convoy ta bring them 
ro'the next of the defart Iflands whereof they had: given theni 
a'relation, which they call'd Ayay, but it is now call'd Santa 
Cres : In their paſſage they fail'd by the Ifland-of -Boriquer, 


| now call'd Porto-Rico, which was inhabited by a very powerful 


Nation. fx | 736 
"Ir wasthen in the ſaid [{land of Ayay that our Caribbiaxs laid 
the' firſt foundations of their' Colony,” and where enjoying an 
undiſturbed Peace, which made them forget all precedent mic 
fortunes, they multipli'd ſo; that within a few years they were 
forc'd- to ſpread themſelves into all the other Iſlands now - 
Knowh' by the name of the Caribbbies: And fome Ages after; 
having poflicfs'd themſelves of all the inhabitable Iſlands, they 
tranſported themſe}ves into the Continent of the Meridional 
part of America,where they have at this day many great and nu- 
merous/Colonies, wherein they are fo well ſetled; that though 
the Teos, the Sappayos, the Paragotis, the Aroxacai or Aronagues, 
who are their Neighbours in the Ifland of Trinity, and the Pro- 
vinces of 0rin0ca, have often attempted to force them out of 
their habitations, and engag'd againſt them with all their For- 
ces, yet do they ſtill continue in them in a flourifhing conditi- 
on,- and entertain ſo good'a correſpondence and fo perfe&t a 
friendſhip with our Caribbians, the Inhabitants of the. Iſlands, 
that theſe litter march out once or twice a year to thetr relief, 


Joyning all together with the Calibites; their Friends and Ccn+ 


federates, agaitſt the Aroxagues, and other Nations, their com- 


mon' Enemies: | A 
- There is yet another Story concerning the origine of the In- 
ſulary Ceribbiars, which is, That they are deſcended from their 
Confederates the Calzbites ;' and weare apt to believe ſomwhac 
of it may be true,as being the only account which moſt of them 
can give of themſelves : For thefe Caribbians being leſs pow 
efful rhen the Calibites, when they firſt came among them into 
the Continent;; and having afterwards enter'd into Alliance 
with them by Marriages and common concernments,they made 
up together but one people, and ſo there enfu'd/a mutual com- 


* munication of Language/and particular Cuſtoms : And thence 


it comes that a great part of the Caribbzans, having forgot their 
firſt origine, ' would have'it believid: that they are deſcended 
from the Calibites : Andit is to be preſum'd, that it being out.of 
all memory'of man,: when their Predeceflors came from the 
Northern parts into. theſe Iſlands, 'they have notany knowledy 
of their Native Country; which having caſt them' out. ot her 
boſom, and treated them: as Rebels was notſ6:far- regretted 


by-thofe poor Fugitives, ;as*that they-ſhouild -be iover-carcful 
QfL Gg to 
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to preſerve the memory of it. Onthe contrary, it 18 credible, 
- that the ſooner to forget the miſeries they had ſuffer'd, they ef- 
fac'd the fad ideas therof as much as they could, and were glad 
of any other Origine : It may be alſo, that when the Caribbians 
firſt enter'd the Iflands,upon their coming from the North, they 
were not ſo deſtitute of Inhabitants, but that there were here 
and there ſome Families which might have paſs'd over thither 
from the Iſlands of Hiſpaniola or Porto-Rico, which they de- 
ſtroy'd, reſerving only the Women, whom they might make 
uſe of for the propagation of their Colony: And of this there is 

et agreater —pegrns! on that theſe Caribbiars being baniſh'd 
Gow among the Apalachites, and by War forc'd to leave the 
Country to the victorious Party, many of their Wives ſtaid 
behind among the Apalachites, and the reſt of their own Nati- 
on who had joyn'd with them : And thence poſſibly may pro- 
ceed the difference there is between the Language of the Men 
and that of the Women amongſt the Caribbzans, 
But to give a more particular account of thoſe Colonies 
of the Caribbians which are in the Meridional Continent of 
America, in the firſt place, the Relations of thoſe who have 
entred into the famous River of Orenoca, diſtant from the 
Line, Northward, eight degrees and fifty minutes, affirm, that 
at a great diſtance within the Country, there live certain Ca- 
ribbians who might eaſily have paſs'd over thither from the 
Hfland of Tabago, which, of all the Caribbies, is the neereſt to 
that Continent. Y 

The Dutch Relations acquaint us, that, advancing yet fur- 
ther towards the Aquator, there lies, at ſeven degrees from 
that Line, the great and famous River of Eſſeqzeba, neer which 
are planted firſt the Aro#agzes,and next tothem the Ceribbians, 
who are continually in war with them, and have their habita- 
tions above the falls of that River, which deſcend with great 
violence from the Mountains 3 and thence theſe Caribbians 
reach to the ſource of the ſame River, and are very numerous, 
and poſleſs'd of a vaſt territory. | 
The Game Travellers relate, that within fix degrees of the 

Line lies the River Saree. or Surinexe, into which falls ano- 
ther River named Zkoxteca, all along which there are many 
' Vlages inhabited by Caribbians. | 

There is beſides a numerous people of the ſame Nation, 
Inhabitants of a Country which reaches a great way into the 
Continent, the coaſts whereof extend to the fifth and- ſixth 
degree North of the Aquator, ſcituate along a fair and great 
River named Afarouyze, about eighteen Leagues diſtant from 
that of Serrame, which from its ſource eral up and down 
above two hundred leagues of Country, in which there are ma- 
py Villages inhabited by Caribbiaxs;; who, obſerving the ſame 
cultome with the Iflanders, make choice of the moſt valiant 


among 
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among them for. their Cacicks, of Commanders iu chief, -and; 


are ſomewhat of a higher ſtature than thoſe Inhabitaritsof the 
Caribbies,yet not diftering much from them,fave only.that ſome 
of them cover their'privy parts with a piece of cloth;:but: ra- 
ther for ornament, than out of. any conſideration of-ſhame or 
modeſty :. Thoſe therefore : wha have travell'd: into thoſe 
Countries affirm, that, from the mouth. of the River Aaronyre, 
which lies at five degrees and forty five,minutes of the Line to 
the North, to the ſource of it, there are twenty days ſail;-and 
that all along it the Caribbians: have their Villages: like thoſe of 
our I{landers. -: - . TE IP 

--We'obſerve further-out of the Voyages of ſome Dutch, that 
the Inhabitants of that:Continent,. through-: which the River 
of Cayenre:makes its pallage; 'into the Ocean, are naturally 
Caribbians... TY WY | Fg SNELL —_ 

-:Tn fine,/4r-1s- not.impoſſible but that theſe. Carbbians might 
croſs thoſe Countries as:far. as Braſil; ; for thoſe who have made 
voyages thithier; affrin,' that among the Provinces, which lie 
along the-coaſts of the South-Sea,; there are ſome people, com- 


monly known by the name of: Car#ibbias.3 and that being of a 


——— as allo more apprehenfive 
and ſibtlechan'the ot 

ax&e{d-higbly:eſteemed among them; that they. conceive them 
tobe; cotuid with amore excellent; kind of knowledge. thari 
the athersz whence! it; comes that, they hayeagreat ſubmiſſion 
fortheir Gounſels,; and defire them; to prefide atall ithetr:Feſti- 
vals and rejqictogs,' which :they:;feldom celebrate without the 
praſence: of forme:one of theſe- Caribbiabs,. who, upon: that ac+ 
count. take-their progreſs up and' down the! Villages; where 
they are receiv d with acclamations, entertainments and great 
kindnefs;- as John de Lery hath obſerv'd. 

Were it neceſſary to produce any further confirmation to 
prove that theſe Car;bbians, ſcattered into ſo many places of 
the Continent of the Meridional part of America, are of the 

ie Nation with the: Iſlanders, we might alledge what, is-una- 
nimoully aftirm'd: by.the. two Dutch; Colonies planted in: rhoſe 
coaſts, to wit, thoſe of Cayenra and Berbica, both neighbours 
to the Caribbians of the Continent, to ſhew'the con ormity 
and reſemblance there 1sin many things, as conſtitution, man- 
ters, caftoms, &c. between them and the Zrdiax Inhabitarits gf 
the Caribbies,of whom we ſhall givean account hereaftery>Buc 
i tine we conclude this chapter, which is already grown to 
2 greatlength 5 yet conld-it not; bertivided,” byrreaforofithe 
uoiformity and connexion of theimatter, 7/7 I 2 


515Yevhavewe a word-furtherto add,” imanſiver to aqueſtfion, 
Which 'the curioſity of ſome perfon:might haply take otcifion 
ts ſtart, which is; How long iti may' be ſince the Caribbians 
came/vutiof Floridaimothele Iſlands? We muſt'acknowledge 
DYE, G g 2 there 
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there can no certain account be given of it, inaſmuch as theſe 
Nations have commonly no other Annals than their own me- 
mories:. But in regard thoſe' people ordinarily live two hun- 
dred years, it is not to be thought ſtrange that the occurrences 
happening among them, ſhould be tranſmitted to poſterity to 
three os Generations. And to confirm this, we may aver 
that there are many men and women among them who can 
givean exaCt account of the firſt arrival of the Spaniards in 
America, as if it had happened but yeſterday : So that the re- 
membrance of the departure of the Caribbiars out of Florida, 
and the wars they have had there, being yet freſh among the 
Apalachites, thoſe who have heard them diſcourſe, conjeQure 
that it may be about five hundred years ſince thoſe things came 
to paſs. But if it be further queſtion'd, why they did not en< 


_ deavour to make their way back again into Florida, to be re- 


veng'd of the Apalachites, and thoſe of their own Nation, who 
had forc'd them thence, eſpecially after they had multiply'd 
and recruited themſelves ſo powerfully in the Iſlands? it may 
be anſwered, That the difficulty of Navigation, which is very 
eaſie from the Caribbies to Florida, but very dangerous from 
Floridato the Caribbies, the winds'being commonly contrary, 
chill'd the earneſtneſs they might have to make any ſuch at- 
tempt. In the next place it is to be noted, that the air of the 
Iſlands being warmer, and the ſoil as good, and in all a 
rance more ſuitable ro their conſtitution than that of Florida, 
wy apprehended, that thoſe who had forc'd them thence, 
had, contrary to their intentions, procur'd them a greater ha 
pineſs than they could have defir'd, and, thinking to make 
them miſcrable, had made them fortunate in their exile. 


—_ —_————_— 
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CHAP. VIII 
By way of Digreſſion giving an account of the Apala- 


chites, the Nature of their Country, their Manners, and 
their ancient and modern Religion. 


Ince we have had occaſion to ſpeak fo much concerning the 
Apalachites, and that above one half of the anciem Caribbi- 
#2, after the expulſion of thoſe among them who would not 
adore the Sun, have to this preſent made up one people and 
one Common-wealth with thoſe Apalechites, it will be conſo- 
nant tq.our deſign, eſpecially. fince the ſubjet thereof is rare 
and little known, if we give ſome account of the nature of 
their Country, and the moſt remarkable things thatare in it 


as alſo of the manners of the Inhabitants, the Religion _ 
ave 
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bave had heretofore, and that which they profeſs at this day, 
as we have the particulars thereof from the Enelijfh, who have 
traded among them, and have not long fince laid the founda- 
tionsof a: Colony in the midſt of the nobleſt, and beſt knows 
of their Provinces. 

The Territories of the Apalachites conſiſt of {ix Provinces, 
whereof three are comprehended within that noble and ſpaci« 
ous Vale which is encompals'd by the Mountains of the 
lates, at the foot whereof theſe people inhabie : The moſt 
confiderable of thoſe Provinces, and which lies towards the 
Eaſt, wherein the King keeps his Court, is called Bemarie : 
That whach is in the midſt, and as it were in the ceatre of the 
three, is called Amani or Amana : And the third of. thoſe 
which are within that Vale, is known by the aame of Matica; 
True it 1s, that this laſt, which begins in the Vale, reaches a 
great way into the Mountains, nay goes yet much beyond, 
even to the South-ſide of the' great Lake, which they call 
Theomi: The other Provinces are Schama and AMeraco, which 
are in the Apalatear Mountainsz and Achalaques, which is 
partly in the Mountains, and -partly in the Plain, and coam- 
prehends all the Marſhes and Fenoy places, confining” on the 
great Lake Theomi, on the-North-ſide. adorn 

The Country under the-King of the Apalachites being thus 
divided into fix Provinces, -there are ig it ſome Mountains of 
a vaſt extent and prodigious. height, which are for the moſt 
part inhabited by a people living only upon what they ger by 
hunting, there being great ſtore of wild beaſts in choſe Wil- 
derneſies : Beſides which, there are alſo certain Vales, which 
are peopled by a Nation that is leſs barbarous, ſuch as addigs 
it ſelf to the cultivation of the earth, and is ſuſtain'd by the 
fruits it produces: And laſtly,there are abundance of Marſhes 
and Fenny places, and a great Lake, whereof the Inbabitants 
are- very mamerous, maintaining themſelves by fiſhing, and 
what the little good ground they have furniſhes them with- 
all.- : | 
The three Provinces which are within the Vale, which, 
23 we ſaid in the precedent Chapter, is ſixty leagues in length, 
and:about ten more in bredth, lie asit were Ina Champion 
Country, fave only, that in-ſome places there are certain r+ 
fings and eminences, on which the Towns. and Villages are 
commonly built.z many little Rivers, which deſcend from the 
Mountains, and abound in Fiſh, croſs it up and down in ſeve+ 
ral-places : That part of it whichis not reduc'd: to culture is 
well furniſh'd with fair trees of an exceſſive height : For in+ 
ſtance, there are Cedars, Cypreſs, Piwes, Oaks, Pananrar, which 
the -Frezcb call Saxafras, and_an infinite variety of others 
which have no proper names among us. | - 5 2h 

As concerning the Fruxt-trees of this County Julides Ghelhr 
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nut and Walnut-Trees, which grow naturally there, the Ez- 
gliſÞ who have planted themſelves in thoſe-parts;- as we ſhall 
relate more at large towards the 'end of this Chapter , have 
planted Orange-trees, ſweet and ſharp Citrons, Lemons, fe- . 
veral forts of Apples and Pears, and divers. Stones, . as of 
Plumbs,Cherries, and' Apricocks,which have thriv'd and multi- 
plied ſo; that mm ſome places of this Country there are more E#- 
ropear fruits then in any other part of. America. ; 

There-1s alſo good {tore of thoſe leſſer ſort of Trees which 
bear leaves or flowers of ſweet ſcent; ſuch as Laurel, Jeſlemine, 
Roſes, Roſemary, and all thoſe others that are ſo ornamental in 
the Garden : Nor is there any want of Pinks, Carnations, 'Tu- 
lips, Violers, Lillies; and all the other Flowers which adorn 
Knots and Borders. | 

Pot-herbs #lfo, andall forts of Pulſe and Roots, thrive very 
well there: Citruls, Cucumbers, and Melons: are common all 
Summer-long,; and as well taſted'as thoſe which grow in any 
part of the Caribbzes. - VS v 
-. Strawberries and Raſpberries grow in the Woods without 
' culture: They have alſo Small-nuts, Gooſeberries, and an 
infinite variety of other ſmall Fruits, 'which in their degree 
contribute to the delight and' refreſhment of the Inhabitants. 
... The-Wheat, Barly,- Rie,- and 'Oats'which ſome ſow'd there 
at ſeveral Seaſons, and in different Soils, hath grown only to the 
blade ; but in requital, there'grows'every where ſuch abun- 
dance of ſmall Millet , Lentils; Chick-peaſe;, Fetches , and 
Mais, or Turkiſh Wheat, which are ſown and harveſted twice 
a year, that the Inhabitants of the Plain Country have enough 
to ſupply thoſe who live towards the: Mountains,, who bring 
them'in exchange ſeveral ſorts of Furs. The Lands that are 
fown with Turkiſh Wheat are enclos'd with Quick-ſet Hedges, 
planted on both fides with Fruit-trees,: moſt whereof are co- 
verd with wild Vines, which'grow at the foot of'the Trees. - 

- As to the Volatiles of this Country", there are Turkeys, 

Pintadocs, Parrots, Woodquiſts, Turtles, Birds of prey, Eagles, 
Geeſe, Ducks; Herons, white: Sparrows; 'Toxatz#ulz, a kind of 
bird that'ſings as ſweetly as the Nightingal,and is of an excellent 
plumages' and abundance of other- Birds commonly' ſeen neer 
Rivers and-in-the Foreſts, quite different. from: thoſe: that are 
ſeerrin other parts of the World. - ot bee 


©. The Apalachites haveno knowledge atall of 'Sea-fiſb, as be- 
Ing at'too great a diſtance from.the'Coaſts;bur-they take abun- 
dance inthe Rivers and Lakes, :which-are extreamly nouriſh- 
ing, of krj exetHenttiſte; and much about:the bigneſs/and in 
figure ſomwhite like dar Pikes, Capps, :Perches, and Barbels: 
Fhey alſo take Caſtorsand Bevers neer the-great Rivers;Lakes, 
and Pools; they eat the fleſh; of them, and make Furs ofiche 
Skins, for Wiyter-cape and ocheruſes.” : 7 53 ol + X, 
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There is no vencmous creature nor any wild beaſt in the 
lower part of the Country 3, for the Inhabitants of the Moun- 
tains, who are expert Huntſmen, drivethem into the Foreſts, 
where they find them continual work and ſport : So that the 
flocks of ſheep, and herds of cattel and ſwine graze up and 
down the skirts of the Mountains without any body to look 
after them. But within the woods, and in the defarts, which 
are not much frequented by men, there are divers Monſtrous 
and dangerous Reptiles, as alſo Bears, Tygers, Lions, Wolves, 
and ſome other kinds of cruel Beaſts, which live by prey, and 
are-particular to thoſe Countries. | 

The men in theſe Countries are for the moſt part of high 
(tature, of an Olive-colour, and well proportion'd, their hair 
black and ſong : Both men and women are very neat and cy- 
rious in keeping their hair clean and handſomely order'd : The 
women tie up theirs about the crown of the head after the 
form of a Garland; and the men diſpoſe theirs behind the 
ears : But upon days of publick rejoicing, all have their hair 
looſe, diſhevel'd, and dangling over their ſhoulders; a faſhion - 
becomes them well. The Inhabitants of thoſe Provinces that 
lie towards and among the Mountains, cut off all the hair on 
the left ſide of the head, that ſo they may the more eafily draw 
their Bows, and they order that which grows onthe other 
fide, ſo as to make a creſt ſtanding over the right ear : Moſt of 
them wear neither Caps nor any thing inſtead of Shoes, but 
they cover the body with the skins of Bears or Tygers, neat! 
ſown together, and cut after the faſhion of cloſe coats, whic 
reach down to their knees, and the ſleeves are ſo ſhort that 
they come not over the elbow. 

\ The Inhabitants of the other Provinces which are ſeated 
in the Vales and Plains, went heretofore naked from the Na- 
vel upwards, in the Summer-time, and in Winter, they wore 
garments of Furrsz but now both men and women are clad all 
the year long : Inthe hotteſt ſeaſons, they have light cloaths, 
made of cotton, wooll, or a certain herb, of which they make 
athred as ſtrong as that of Flax : The women have the art of 
ſpinning all theſe materials, and weaving them into ſeveral 
kinds of ſtuffs, 'which are laſting, and delightful to the eie. 
Butin the winter, which many times is hard enough, rey | 
areall clad in ſeveral kinds of skins, which they have the skill . 
to dreſs well enough : They leave the hair on ſome, and fo 
make uſe of them as Furs: They have alſo the art of tanning 
Ox-hides, and other skins, and making Shoes and Boots of 
them. 

The men wear Caps made of Otter-skins,which are 99.4 
black and glittering, pointed before, and ſet out behind w 
ſome rich feathers, which hanging down over their ſhoulders 
make' them look very gracefully :- but the women —_— 
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other ornament about the head, but what is deriv'd from the 
ſeveral dreſſes of their hair : They make. holes in their ears, 
and wear pendants of Chryſtal, or made of a certain ſmooth. 
ſtone they have, which 1s of as bright a green as that of an 
Emrald : Of the fame materials they alſo make great Neck- 
laces, which they wear when they would appear in ftate: 
They make great account of Corral,Chryſtal, and yellow Am- 
ber, which are brought to them by Strangers; and they are 
only the Wives of the principal Officers that have Bracelets 
and Necklaces made of them : Though there be ſome Speziſo 
and Ergliſh Families among them, yet have they not alter'd 
any thing either as to their Cloaths or courſe of Life. 

The ordinary ſort of people wear only a cloſe coat without 


| fleeves, over a thin garment of Goat-skins, which ſerves them 


for ſhirts: The Coat which comes down to the calf of the 
leg, is ty'd about the waſt with a leathern girdle, which is ſet 
out with ſome little embroidery : But the Officers and Heads 
of Families wear over that a kind of ſhort Cloak, which co- 
vers only the back and the arms, though behind it falls down 
to the ground : This Cloak is faſten'd with ſtrong leathern 
points, which make it faſt under the neck, and lyecloſe to the 
ſhoulders: The womens garments are of the ſame faſhion with 
thoſe of the men, ſave that thoſe of the former come down to 
the ankles, and the Cloak hath two open places on the fides, 
through which they put forth their arms. 

To keep themſelves clear of Vermine, they ofcen waſh their 
bodies with the juice of a certain root, which is of as ſweet 
a ſcent as the Flower-de-luce of Florence, and bath this further 
vertue, that It makes the nerves more ſupple, and fortifies and 
cauſes a ſmoothneſs all over the-body, and communicates an 
extraordinary delightful ſcent thereto. 

The Cities of the three Provinces that are in the ſpacious 
Plain, which1s at the foot of the Mountains, are encompaſſed 
onthe outſide by a large and deep Moat, which on the inſide, 
inſtead of wals,is all planted with great poſts pointed at the top, 
thruſt a good depth into the ground; or ſometimes with 
quick-ſet hedges intermixt with very ſharp thorns ; they are 
commonly about five or fix foot in bredth: The Gates are 
ſmall and narrow, and are made faſt with little pieces of wood, 
which lie croſs between ſmall ramperts of.. earth that 
are on both ſides, and which command the avenues : There are 
commonly but two Gates to every City ; to enter in at them, 
a man mult paſs over a bridge ſo narrow, that two men cannot 
well march ona front upon it : The Bridge is built upon piles, 
which ſuſtain certain planks, which they draw upin the night 
when they fear the leaſt trouble. | 

It is ſeldom ſeen that there is above one City in every Pro- 
vince; nay there are ſome that have not aboveeight ores 

| houſes 
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houfes in them : The Metropolis of the Country, which is cal- 
led Melzlot, hath; above two thouſand ; they are all built of 
pieces of wood planted into theground and joined one to ano- 
ther: The'covering is far the moſt part of the leaves of reeds, 
graſs, of ruſhes + Thoſe of the Captains are done over with a 
certain Maſtick,. which keeps oft the rain, and preſerves the 
thateh from, decaying in. many years:., The, floors of all the. 
houſes is of the ſame material, whereto they:add a certain ool- | 
den ſand which they get out of the neighbouring Mountains, 
ard which gives ſuch a luſtre as if they were ſown with little 

ſpangles of Gold. {+ 4 Ye 2 Sulu 
:- The Rooms: of the, ordinary ſort of people. are hung only 
with. a kind- of Mat ;; made of. Plantane-leayes-.and ruſhes, 
which: they. have . the..att of: dying into ſeveral colours ; 
thoſe of perſons conſiderable among;them, are, hung with pre-. 
cjous Furs, or Deer-skins painted, with divers figures, or-with 
a kind of Tapiſtry made of Birds-feathers, which they ſo in- 
duſtriouſly igtermingle, that it ſeems to be embroidered: Their 
Beds ate about a foot and a half fromthe ground, - and are co- 
ver'd withskins that are dreſs'd,..anchas ſoft as can be wiſh'd ; 
Theſe skins are-commontly painted with Flowers, Fruits, and a 
hundred ſach inventions, , and their colours are-ſo well fet'on 
and fq/lively,-that-at a.diſtance one. would take them. for. rich 
Tapiſtry:The wealthier ſort in the winter time have their. beds 
cqavered wikh the skins of Martins, Beavers, or white Foxes, 
whictrare ſo well dreſs'd, . and perfum'd with ſuch artifice, that 
they never admit any thing of ordure: The Officers and all 
the moſt confiderable Inhabitants he on Mattrefles fi11'd with a 
certain down that grows ona little plant, and is as ſoft asfilk ; 
but the common people take their reſt on dry'd fern, which hath 
the-property of taking away: the wearineſs of the body, and- 
retriving.the forces exhauſted by; hunting, gardening, and all 
the other painful exerciſes conſequent to - their courſe" 'of 
life. IT iro "iy 
The Veſſels they uſe in their houſes are either of wood or 
earth, enamel'd with divers colours, and very delightfully 
painted £ They ſharpen upon ſtones the teeth of ſeveral wild 
beaſts, and therewith arm their. Arrows and Lances: Before 
ſtrangers came among them and traded in their Country, they 
knew not there was ſucha thing as Iron.; but they made. uſe 
of extraordinary hard and ſharp ſtones inſtead of wedges, and 

certain ſmooth and cutting bones, inſtead of knives. x 
They all live very amicably together underthe conduct of a 
King, who-keeps his Court at Mel;/o?, the Metropolis of the 
Kingdome : In every City there is a Governour, and other 

ſubordinate Officers, who are appointed by him, and chang' 
at his pleaſure, as he thinks moſt; conventent : The Villages 
alfo have Captains and heads of Families, by. whom they are 
Hh. governed. 
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governed. All immoveable'goods are cominon among theſe 
people, andexcepting only their houſes, and the little gardens 


belonging to ther, they have no propriety #n anything: they 
carry on the buſineſs of Agriculture in commor,and they ſhare 
the'fruits of the earth arnong themſelves : At ſowing-time the 


Goyernors and"their Officers overſee the work; and at:thae 


time all thoſe who are of age to do-xny'thing abroad, go out be- 
times'in-the morning 'to' their work, 'and continue there'-till 
the'ievening, at 'Which time' they return to their Towns and 
Villages to take their reſt :' White they are at work; it is the 
bufineſs of their Chiefs to provide them ſomewhat extraordi: 
mryin meat and drink - They diſpoſe their Harveſt into the 
publick Granaries, which are in the-midſt of their Towns' and 
Villages; and at every full 'Moon; and at every new Moon, 
thoſe who are entruſted with the diſtribution thereof, upply 
every Family, according to the number of perfons whereof" ie 
conſiſts, with as much as will fuffice. © Pigs i L014 % 

"They are a temperate people,and hate all kind of voluptu- 
oufſheſs, and whatever tends to effeminacy : And'though Vines 
grow naturally in their Country, yet” do they not' make any 
wine but what is requifite for Ps divine ſervice: Fair water 
is their ordinary drink, but at great'entertainments, they make 
aſe of a'pleaſant kind of Beer, which is made of Txrkey wheat: 


They alſo have-the art of making an'excellent kind of Hydro- 


me}; or Mead, which they keep in'great earthen veſlels: The 
great abundance of honey which they find among the Rocks, 
and 'in” the clefts of hollow trees, ſupplies them with that 
whereof they make that' delicious drink, which is ſuch as may 
welt paſs for Sack, eſpecially after it hath been kept a long 
time. - | | | ws = « 
- Thoſe of the ſame Family live fo lovingly together, that 
thereareamong them ſome houſes where an old man hath his 
children, 'and his children's 'children, tothe third, nay ſome- 
times to the fourth generation, all living under the fame roof, 
to the riumber-of a hundred 'perſons, 'and ſometimes more. 
Moſt of the other Nations of the Septentrional part of Amve- 
rica who inhabit along the Sea-coaſt, are fo ſlothful, that in 
the winter time they are in' great want, becauſe they had nor 
ſowhany thing when the time ſerved, or had conſumed the 
fruits of the precedent harveſt in extraordinary ' entertain- 
ments z6d debauches : But the Apalachites hate nothing ſo much 
as idleneſs, and they are fo addicted to 'pains-taking, that the 
fruits of the earth, being an{werable to their labour, and be- 
Ing diſtributed 'with prudence and moderation, maintain them 
py, nay ſo that'they can, in caſe of neceſſity; affiſt their 
ghbours the Thhabitants of the Moyntains : Both men and 
women are perpetually employ'd, after ſeed-time' and: barveſt, 
infpinning of Cotton, Wool}, and a certain Herb, which is are; 
, | an 
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and ſtrong, for the making of cloth, and ſeveral ordinary forts 
of-ſtufis,wherewith they cover themſelves: Some among therh 
employ themſelves in making of earthen warez others in ma- 
king Tapiſtry of the plumage of Birds; others, in- making of 
Baskets,Pannijers,and other little pieces of houſhold-ſtuff, which 
they do with a'ſtrange induſtry. TE RICE: 
"They are of. a very loving and obliging diſpoſition: And 

whereas their diſtance from the Sea exemprs them from being 
ſubject to recerve any difpleaſure from Strangers, they are in 
like manner ignorant what entertainments to make them, when 
they chance toviſit them; and are never, weary of expreſſing 
allmanner of friendſhip towards them: They are dotible and 
| ſuſceptibleof all ſorts of good diſciplines ; but they have this 
diſcommendable in them; that they are very obſtinate in their 
opinions, eafily:angred, .and'\much addicted to revenge, when 
'thejrare convinc'd that they have been. injur'd : 'They are ex- 
te apttogivecredittotheir dreams, and they have ſome 
old[dotardsamang them; who-openly make it their bufinels to 
—_—_—— them; and foretell what things ſhall happen after 
-TREMN, * i 74: 5577, The, i 

::' They have-had: along continuance of peace; however they 
think it prudenceto ſtandalways upon their guard, and they 
have always Sentinels at the avenues of their Cities, to prevent 
the incurſions of a.certain favage' and extreamly'crnel people; 
which hath:ino-ſetled | habitation,;:but wander up and down 
the Provinces with ar incredible: ſwiftneſs, making havock 
where-ever : they -come, | efpecially where they find no' reſi- 
{tance. / z700 | 

:. The Arms: ofthe A4palachites are; the Bow, the ' Club, the 
Sling,and a kind of great Javelin, which they dart out of their 
bands,: when they have ſpent all their Arrows: And whereas 
thaſe that inhabit towards the woods and in the Mountains, 
live only by.hunting, continual Exerciſe makes them fo expert 
in ſhobting with the Bow, that the King, who alwaies hath a 
Company of'them about his perſon, hath no greater diverſion 
than to ſee them ſhoot at a mark for ſome prize, which hegives 
him who :in feweſt ſhots came to the place affign'd, or hath 
ſhot down a Crown ſet up upon the top of a Tree. 

They are paſſionate lovers of Muſick, and all inſtruments 
that make any:kind/ of harmony,inſomuch that there's very few 
2mong them bur .can play on the Flute, and a kind of Hawboy, 
which being of ſeveral bigneſs, make a paſſably_ good harmo- 
ny, and rendera ſound that is very melodious : They are migh+ 
tily'given to dancing, capering,and making a thouſand poſtures, 
whereby they are of opinion they disburthen themſelves of all 
their bad humours, and that they acquire a great aCtivity and 
ſuppleneſs of body, and a wonderful ſwiftne(s in running. 


They heretofore celebrated ſolemn dances at the end of every 
H h 2 harveſt, 
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harveſt, and after they had made their Offerings to the Sun 
upon the Mountain of 0/aimz 3 but now they have no ſet a 
appointed time for.theſe divertiſements. | 

Their voice is naturally good, mild, flexible, and pleaſant z 
whence it comes that many among them make it their endea- 
vour to imitate the ſinging and cbirping of Birds; wherein 
they are for the moſt part ſo fortunate, that like ſo many 0r- 
pheus's they entice out of the woods to follow them, thoſe 
Birds which think they hear only thoſe of their own ſpecies: 
They doalſo by ſinging alleviate the hard labour they are ad- 
difted unto, and yet what they do, ſeems to be done rather 
out of divertiſement. and to avoid idleneſs, than out of any 
conſideration of advantage that they make thereof, _ 

Their Language is very ſmooth, and very plentiful in com- 
pariſons : That ſpoken by the Captains and all perſons of 
quality,is more elegant and fuller of flouriſhes than that of the 
common ſort of people : Their expreſſions are very preciſe, 
and their periods ſhort enough - While they are yet children, 
they learn ſeveral ſongs, made by the Jaovas in honour and 
commendation of the Sun; they are alſo acquainted with ſe- 
veral other little pieces of Poctry, wherein they have com- 
prehended the moſt memorable exploits of their Kings, out of 
a deſign 30 perpetuate the memory thereof among them, and 
the more cafily tranſmit it to their poſterity. 

All the Provinces which acknowledge the King of Apala- 
cha for their Sovereign, underſtand the language commonly 
{poken in his Court ; yet does not this hinder but that each 
of them hath a particular dialect of its own, whence it comes 
that the language of ſome, is in ſome things different from that 
of others of the Inhabitants : The Provinces of Amwaxz and 
Matica, in which. there are to this day many Caribbiar Fami- 
lies, have retained to this preſent many words of the ancient 
idiome of theſe people, which confirms what we have laid 
down for a certain aſſertion, to wit, that being known by the 
Gme name, and having many expreſſions common to them with 
the Inhabitants of the Caribby-Iflands, thoſe Families haveallſo 
the ſame origine with them, as we have repreſented in the pre- 
cedent chapter, 

They heretofore adored the Sun, and had their Prieſts, 
whom they called Jaowas, who were very ſuperſtitious in ren- 
driog to him the ſervice which they had invented in honour of 
tim - their perfwaſion was, that the raies of the Sun gave life 
to all things; that they dried up the earth; and that once the 
Sun having continued hm and twenty hours under an eclipſe, 
the earth had been overflown; and that the great Lake which 
they call Theonri, was rais'd as high as the tops of the higheſt 
Mountains that encompaſs it 3 but that the Sun having reco- 
vered the eclipſe, had, by his preſence, forc'd the waters to 

| return 
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return into their abyſſes; that only the Mountain dedicated 


to his honour, and wherein his Temple was, was preſery'd 
from that deluge; and that their Predeceſlors, and all the 
beaſts which are at preſent in the woods and upon theearth, 
having retir'd to the ſaid Mountain, were preſerv'd for the 
repopulation and recruit of the whole earth : So that they 
conceive themſelves to be the moſt ancient people of the 
world; And they affirm, that froni that time they have ac- 
knowledg'd the Sun for their God. 


They were of opinion, that the Sun had buile himſelf the - 


Temple which is in the Mountain of 0l/4im, the aſcent where- 
of is diſtant from the City of AMelilot ſomewhat leſs than a 
league 5 and that the Toxatzali (which are certain little birds 
about the bigneſs of a Quail, and whoſe bellies and wings are 
of a bright yellow, the back of a sky-colour, and the head of 
2 plumage, partly red, and partly white) are the meſlen- 
gers and children of the Sun, which alwaies celebrate his 
praiſes. 

"T he ſervice they rendred the Sun conſiſted in faluting him 
at his riſing, and finging hymns in honour of him : They ob- 


ſerved the ſame Ceremonies alſo in the evening, entreating - 


him to return,and tobring the day along with him : And be- 
fides this daily ſervice which every one performed at the door 
of his houſe, they had alſo another publick and ſolemn ſervice; 
which confiſted in ſacrifices and offerings, and was perform'd by 
the Jaoxas, four times in the year, to wit, at the two ſeed-times, 
and after the two harveſts, upon the Mountain of 0/4im3, with 
great pomp, and a general concourle of all the Inhabitants of 
the {tx Provinces. 

This Mountain of 0lzim73 is ſeated, as we ſaid before, in the 
Province of Bemarir, about a league diſtant from the Royal 
City of Melzlot; but there is about another league of aſcent 
and winding from the foot of it, ere a man can get to the top 
of it: It is certainly one of the moſt pleaſant and moſt mira- 
culous Mountains in the world : Its figure is perfeRly round, 
and the natural deſcent extream fteepy ;z but to facilitate the 
acceſs thereof to ſuch as are to go up, they have cut a good 
broad way all about it, and there are here and there ſeveral 
reſting places gain'd out of the Rock, like ſo many neeches: All 
the circumference of it, from the foot to within two hundred 
paces of the top, is naturally planted with goodly trees of 
Saxafras, Cedar, and Cypreſs, and ſeveral others from which 
there iſſue Roſters, and Aromatick gums, of a _ delightful 
ſcent : Onthe top of it there isa ſpacious plain, ſmooth: and 
eaven all over, and ſomewhat better than a league in compaſs; 
it is covered with a delightful green livery of a ſhort and fmall 
graſs, which is intermixt with Thyme, Marjoram, and other 
tweet ſmelling herbs : And it was upon the top of this Moun-. 

| tain, 
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tain, and upon this pleaſant verdure that the people ſtood, 
whilethe Prieſts of the Sun performed the divine ſervice. 
The place which ſerv'd them for a Temple, is a large and 
ſpacious Grott, or Cave, which is naturally cut in the Rock, 
on: the Eaſt-fide of the Mountain : It hath a vaſt and large 
mouth, as the entrance of a magnificent. Temple :- As ſoon as 
the Sun is riſen, he darts his rays on that entrance, which hath 
before it a fair and ſpacious ſquare place,which a man would fay 


were made by art in the Rock : And there it is that. the Jaouas, 


the Prieſts of the Sun,ſtay expecting his rifing to begin their or- 
dinary Ceremonies on Feſtival days. This Cave. within is 
oval.” two hundred foot in length, and proportionably broad - 
The Vault, which is naturally cut in the Rock, riſes up circu- 
larly from the ground to about a hundred ©ot high - There is 
Juſt in the midſt of it a great hole, or Lanthorn, which en- 
lightens it from the top of the Mountain - 'This Lanthorn is 
encompaſs'd with great ſtones, laid cloſe together to prevent 
peoples falling in - The Vault on the infide is perfectly white, 
and the ſurface.cover'd with a-certain Salt-peter, which a man 
might take for white Coral diverfy'd into ſeveral different 
figures; the whole compals of it-is of the ſame luſtre : The 
floor of it is alſo extreamly eaven and ſmooth, as if it were all 


of one piece of marble. In fine, thegreateſt ornament of this 


Temple coriiſts in its perfect whiteneſs : At the bottom of it 
there is a great Ba(lin or Ciſtern, juſt over againſt the entrance, 
which is full of a very clear water,which perpetually diſtilling 
out of theRock, is receiv'd into that place. Juſt in the mid- 
dle of this Temple, directly under. the Lanthorn which en- 
lightens it, there is a great Altar all of one ſtone, of a round 
figure, three foot in height from the floor, and ſuſtain'd by a 
ſhort pillar, which Altar and the Pedeſtal ſeem to have been 
cut out of the place where it ſtands, that being in all probabi- 


lity a piece of a Rock which jutted out upon the floor of that 


miraculous Cave. 

The Sacrifices which the Jaoxas offered to the Sun,confiſted 
not in the effuſion of mans blood,or that of ſome: certain beaſts; 
for they were of a perſwafion, that the Sun, giving life to all 
things, would not be pleas'd with a ſervice that ſhould deprive 
thoſe creatures of the life which he had beſtow'd on them; 
but the Sacrifice conſiſted only in Songs, which they had com- 
pos'd in honour of him, as alſo 1n the perfumes of certain aro- 
matical drugs, which they appointed to be burnt on his Altar, 
and in the offerings of garments, which the rich preſented by 
the hands of the Prieſts, to be afterwards diſtributed among 
the poorer, ſort of people. 

. All this Ceremony, which was performed four timesa year, 
laſted from Sun-rifing till noon, at which timethe Aflembly 
was: diſmiſs'd - The Prieſts went up to the Monntain on the 
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Eve of every Feſtival, toiprepare:themfelves for-that folemy 
Adtions and the people; which camethither from all the Pros 
vinces, were there- preſent ſome timg)before Sun-wifing. The 
way Which ledoup.'to the Mountain: was enlightned by great 
Fires; whichwere kept. in aW:thatNight; for the.conventence 
of-thoſe who-wenrthither to adore. 'All the people remain'd 
without upon 'the:Mountain; and none; but the Prieſts durſt 
com nieer/the Grot, which ferv'd them for a Temple. Thoſe 
who-brought 'any Garments 0 be diſtributed to:.the:poor; 
preſented them-to the: Prieſts who ſtood at the entrance; :and 
they hung theni/on the Pates which-ywere on both fides of the 
Popral; -where: they remained.till after-the Service, and then 
they were'diftribured among the poor, as were alſothe other 
reſents which the rich offered; and'which-werein like manner 
6pt ti} the ſame time : Thoſe: alſo, who brought Perfumes-to 
butivon the Altar,deliverid their prefents to:the Prieſts. . 11+: 
'As ſoon as'the Sun begaty to appear, the Prieſts whoſtood bes 
fore the Temple began their Songs :and'Hymns,;adoring him 
ſeveral times on their knees; then they went one after anothef 
ro'caſt the-Incenſe and Perfume which they had in their hands 
upon the Fire, which theyithad before kindled on the Altar,- as 
alſo upon a great Stone which ſtood befareithe entrance of the 
Grot :-T his Ceremony being ended.. the chiefeſt of the Prieſts 
owr'd'fome Honey into. a hollow Stone, made. fomwhat hike 
thoſe Stones wherein the. Holy-water ſtands: in- ſome places; 
which' Stone ſtood alſo before:this Temple z and into another, 
which was of theſſame figure and the ſame matter, he put ſome 
cotns of Tyrkey-w heat a little: bruis'd; and defſtitate. of their 
outward Shelt;- as alſo ſome other ſmall grains, which the 
Birds conſecrated to the Sun, called the Tozatzulz, do greedily 
feed upon : Theſe Birds, whereof there are great numbets in 
the Woods which he round about this. Mountain, were fo ac+ 
cuſtomed to find theſe Treatments . which were prepar'd for 


them in:that place, that they fail'd not-to come there in great 


companies as ſoon as the Aﬀſembly was retir'd. _ | 
' While the Prieſts continu'd: burning 'the perfume, and cele- 
bratitig the praiſes'of the Sun, thePeople who were upon the 


Monntain having-made ſeveral bowings at the riſing of the Sun, - 


entertain'd themſelves afterwards in fome kinds of: recreation; 
dances, and ſongs, which — in honour of him; and af- 
terwards fitting down on the graſs, every: one-fcll to what .he 
had brought » Fox with him for his Yiaticuas... ' 1: ot 

Thus they continu'd there till noon; but when it .came neer 
that eine, the Prieſts, quitting the gate of the Temple, went 
nto'the body of it, 'and diſpofing themſelves about-the; Altar, 
which'ſtood in the midſt, they began to ſing afreſh : Then ab 
ſoon as the Sun began to caſt his golden beams' on the border 
of the openibg or Lanthorn, under whicly the a 
| | tc 
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&ed, they put Incenſe and other perfumes upon the fire which 
they had kindled the-night-before, and very carefully kept in 
upon that Altar : Havingended their Songs, and conſum' all 
their Perfumes, they all retir'd tothe entrance of the Temple, 
before the Gate, exceptingonly ſix; who-remain:d neer the Al- 
tarz and while thoſe who ſtood at the entrance lift up, cheir 
Voices more then ordinary. the others who'remaind at the 'A]- 
tar let go out of their hands, at the ſame time; every one fix-of 
the Tonatzuli,which they had brought thither,and kept in-Cages 
for that purpoſe: 'Thele Birds having flown about the Temple, 
and finding the entrance poſſeſſed by. the 'Prieſts, who were ar 
the Gate with Boughs in their hands, -and frighted them, with 
their Voices, took their flight out at the opens place-in the 
midſt of the Temple ; andafter they had flown about a while, 
the Aſſembly which was upon the Mountain entertain'd them 
with loud cries of rejoycing, as accounting them to have pat a 
period to the Ceremony,and looking on them as;the Children 
and Meflengers of the Sun, they immediately got into the 
Woods. | 
As ſoon as theſe Birds were gone the people march'd down 
in order fromthe Mountain, and-paſhing neer the Temple, the 
Prieſts, who were ſtill in their Office,caus'd them to enter into 
It; andafter they had waſhed their hands and their faces in 
the Fountain, they order'd them to go out at the ſameen- 
trance, which was divided by! a ſmall partition , purpoſely 
made there to prevent confuſion and diſorder : Then at their 
coming out they took another way, which led them into the 


Road that conducted to the Mountain, and was the ſame by 


which they hadaſcended; and fo every one made towards his 


own home. | 
The poor, whereof the Prieſts had a Catalogue, ſtaid- till 


all the reſt were gone, and receiv'd from their hands the Gar- 


ments, and all the other Preſents which the rich had made to 
the Sun, to be diſtributed among them 3 which done, all left 
the Mountain, and there was an end of the Ceremony. 

But now, ſince the greateſt and moſt aca part of 
the people who are Inhabitants of the Provinces of Bewarin 


- and Matica, and: particularly the King' and- City of Melilot, 


have embraced the Chriſtian Religion, this Mountain and its 
Temple are not much frequented, unleſs it be out of curiofity - 
Nor does the King permit his Subjects of the other Provinces, 
who have not recetv'd Baptiſm, to go up thither to perform 
their Sacrifices and all their ancient Superſtitions. | 
They believ'd the immortality of the Soul ; but they had 
fo diſguisd this Truth with Fables, that it was in a manner 


. ſmother'd thereby. They embalm'd the bodies of their de- 


ceaſed Relations with ſeveral forts of Gums and Aromatical | 
Drugs, 'which had the virtue of preſerving them from corrup- 


tion; 
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tiof5 .and after they had kept them ſometinies above a. year in! 
cheir houſes, they buried them in their Gardens, or in the 
neighbouring Foreſts, with' great lamentations' and ceremo- 
mes. hey ſhew to this day at the foot of the'pleafant Moun- 
rairf of: 0143977, the Sepulchres of ſeveral of their Kings, which' 
_ ar6ccat in'the Rack; there is planted before every one-of 
_ thenv'a fair Cedar, for the better obſervation of the place, aiid: 
more-exatt continuance of their memories. —_— | 
: 'To make a greater expreſſion of their mourning, and to 
ſhew: how much they”/bewail'd the death of their Friends and: 
Kinred, they: cut off ſome-part of their hair 3 but: when any 
King! died they ſhav'd the whole head, and ſuffer'd. not their: 
hai to grow again, till they had bewail'd him for the ſpace of 
frfreen months.:  :: "ts 
bFhe: Knowledge which. the Apalachztes have of God, they 
| haveattain'd to by ſeveral degrees: For, to go to the bottom: 
of: rhe bufineſs,' it is about an Age ſince that the firſt Seeds of 
Chriſtian Religion were ſown in that part of Florida, by a 
Frenck Colony conſiſting of ſeveral Perſons of Quality,” which 
was brought thither and: eſtabliſh'd: there by one Captain R3- 
n bald.inithe time:of Charles.the Ninth King of France : The firſt; 


: 
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IO thirig ie did was to build a Fort, which he named Carolina, in 
0 hanour:of His Chriſtian Majeſty :He impos'd alſo on the Capes, 
n Ports and: Rivers of that'Country, the names they are at the 
n- | - preſentcknown by 3 ſo:that along the:Coaſt a man finds a place 
ly called the:Port: Royal,the French Cape.the Rivers of. Seize, Lore, 
1L Charante,Garonne, Daufins, May, Somme, and ſeveral other play 
he | ces;. which have abſolute Frezeh names, and conſequently are 


Dy DB amanifelt argment that the ſaid Nation have heretofore had 
als ſome'command:-there. 7H 7 x 

; Burt what is more worthy obſervation, and conduces more 
ul tour purpoſe, is, that at this firſt Expedition for Florida, there 

- f- wentalong with the Adventurers two Learned and Religious 

©} Perſons, who _ ediately.upon their arrival in the Country 
eft made'it their buſineſs, by all ſorts of good offices; to infinuate 

themſelves into.the affeGions of the Inhabitants, andto learn 

of their Language; that ſo they might givethem ſome knowledge 

71 | of God, and thefacred myſteries of his:Goſpe]l. The Memo- 
lot, }| rials which Captain:Ribaxld left behind him as to:that particu» 

1G JF lar, ſhew/how that the King Satzriove, who govern'd the 

Y- | Quarter where the French had eſtabliſh'd themſelves, and who 

55; | bad for Vaſſals to him ſeveral 'little Kings and Princes who 

IM } were his Neighbours, :receiv'd thoſe. Preachers very kindly, 

| and. recommended it'to all his Subjects; that they ſhould have a 

had fingular eſteem forthem 3 ſo that the affeGion thoſe poor tw 

ner. } ple bore them, and the fidelity and zeal the others expreſs'd for 

de- the advancement of their Converſion, -rais'd even then very 

ical great; hopes that the work of the Lord would proſper in their 
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hands, and that that little portion of his Vineyard being care- 
fully dreſs'd,” would in time bring forth many good and preci- 
ous fruits. tothe praiſe of his grace, 

Theſe happy beginnings and firſt-fruits of the Goſpel of our 
Saviour Jefss, were afterwards augmented and advanc'd by the 
cares of '+ ae ub the Admiral de Colzgny, who gave a Coms 
miffion to one de Laxdoniere, to carry over thither a confide- 
rable ſupply. of Soldiersand all forts of Tradeſmen, which ar- 
riy'd in the year One thouſand five hundred fixty and four : 
But theſe laſt Adventurers had . hardly taken the air in the 
Country after their arrival thither, ere the Spaniard, who ima- 
gines that all Azericebclongs to bim, and who hath ever been 
ealous of the French Nation, made his advantage of the dif- 
orders which were then in that Country, to traverle the gene- 
rous defighs of the Directors of that hopeful Colony, and 
ſmother it as 'twere in the Cradle : To that purpoſe he ſent 
thither Peter Melandes with fix great ſhips full of men and am- 
munition, who fell upon it on the nineteenth of September, 
MD LXV. 5 TNDEEN 

Monfieur de Laudoziere and Captain K3basld, 'who had not 
long before brought rhe Colony a ſmall recruit of men, con- 
ſidering that it would be madneſs to [think to oppoſe ſuch a 
powerful force, refolv'd, with the advice of moſt of the Offi- 
cers, to capitulate and deliver up the place to the ſtronger 
party, upon ſuch honourable conditions as people befieg'd 
are wont to.demand. . Peter Melandet, granted: them moſt of 
the Articles they had propos'd ;. but afloon'as he was got into 
the Fort, 'and had ſecur'd the Guaxds, he broke the promiſe 
he had made them, and —_— Law of Nations, he cru- 
elly maſſacred not only the Soldiery, but alſo all the women 
and children, whom he found within the place, and who could 
not make their eſcape by flight. t 
F- Captain Azbaxld fell in the Maſſacrez but de Landorniere - 
made a ſhift ro eſcape, through the Fenns, to the ſhips newly 
come from: Frazce, which by good fortune were ſtill in the 
Road : Some others of the Inhabitants, who, upon the firſt 
arrival of the Spaniards, bad foreſeen the danger likely to 
fall uponthem, got intime into the woods, and: in the night 
time cametothe Village of their good friend Satwriova, who, 
hating the 8pa7iard, gavethem protection, and fupply'd'them 
with proviſions for a competent ſubfiſtance, t1]} 'the year 
MD LXVII. when Captain de Copper, coming to Floride with 
three ſtout ſhips full of reſolute Ten and all forts of Ammu- 
nition, feverely puniſhed the cruelty of the. Spaniards, and 
being afſfiſted by $turiove, and all his Neighbours and Allies, 
he reveng'd the publick injuries of the Frezch, putting to the 
ſword all the Sperrards he met with, not only 1n the Fort of 
Carolina, which they had repair'd and fortified after their ufur- 
pation 
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pation of it, but alſo thoſe he ſound in two other Forts which 
they had built along the Coaſt, which he burnt and. demohſh'd; 
as may be ſeen in the xii. Chapter of the fourth -Book 6f the 
Deſcription of the Weſt-Indies, writ by John de Laet. 

The Memorials which Captain de Gorgxes. cauſed to be 
printed, giving an account of his Expedition into Florida, tell 
us of a certain French-41an named. Peter du Bre, who having 
made his eſcape to King Satariova, toavoid the cruelty of -the 
Spaniards, related to him, that there eſcaped of that Maſla- 
cre: but ten men, of which number he: was one; that they -all 
met with a ſafe retreat in the territories of the ſaid Prince, 
who liv'd not far from their defolated Colony ; that three:of 
the eſcaped perſons dy'd there ſome months after that defeats 
that of the ſeven remaining, there" were fix were fo charmid 
with the advantageous relation which the ſubjects of Setwriova 
made to them daily of the Treafures of King: Aayra, of the 
powerfulnefs of another whoſe name. was Ofaca, who com- 
manded forty Princes, and of the. generoſity and ' prudent 
condudt of- the King-of Apalacha, who govern'd many fair and: 
large Provinces ſeated -at the' foot:of the Mountains, and 
reaching into ſeveral delightfut Vales which: they encom- 
paſs'd ; that they importun'd Satzriove, who had entertain'd 
them fo kindly, that he would be pleas'd to allow them guides, 
toconduttithern to the Frontiers 'of the Kingdom. of the laſt 
named, of whom they had heard'ſo many miracles, and:had 
particularly this recommendation;:that he. was a lover of 
Strangers; and that his:SabjeCts were the molt. civilly govern'd 
of all the Septentrionat part of:4merica;. that Satariova, wil- 
ling to add'that favour toall thoſe they had.recerv'd from him 
before, gaveithem a good convoy, confiſting. of-the moſt yali- 
ant of his!ſubjets, toconduct them 'with all ſafety. to all. his 
Allies, and ro the Dominions of the King of Apulacha, if they 
were deſirous to viſit him. wy "> 1 
-iitTherelation of the fucceſs of this Progreſs, which theſa few 
French-men undertook to. ſatisfie ther curiofity, and-:to»make 
the beſt uſe they could of this interval of their»misfortune, af- 
ſures us,"that: after they had viſited 4thorus, the Son of  Saty- 
*iova, andi moſt of his Allies, who had their Villages all along 
a' delightful River which in their Language they call Seley, to 
avoid meeting any of the fubjets of Ti-zagea,. who was then 

*engag'd ina War againſt' Satzriova, there was 4 neccihity. they 
ſhould crof&yvRivers':upon boughs of trees faſten'd together, 
<limb up Mountains, and make their way through Fengand 
thick Foreſts, where'they met withſeveral cruel beaſts ;;thar 
before they eame within the Dominions of the. King:of: {pala- 
eba,they were many times ſet upon by Troops!ofi Savages,who 
ſcout upah# down among thoſe vaſtideſarts 3/that twook their 
'Grides were kill'd ti thoſe encovudters, and: maſk.of the-reſt 
= Fi 2 dange- 
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dangerouſly wounded ; that the ſubjects of King Timagoa, ha- 
ving obſerv'd their march, had follow'd them for ſeveral days, 
and not being able to overtake them, they laid ambuſhes for 
them, thinking to have met.with them in their return; that 
after they had run through abundance of dangers, and many. 
times endur'd much hunger and thirſt, they got at laſt to the 
Province of Matica, which is under the juriſdiction of the 
King of Apalecha; that the Governor of the City of Akoveke, 
which is + Metroprolis of that Country, caus'd them to be 
brought tothe King, who was then gone to viſit the Province 
of Amana; that that Prince entertain'd them with ſo much 
kindneſs, and expreſs'd ſo much friendſhip towards them, that 
or refolv'd to ſend back their Guides into their Country,and 
to fetle themſelves amongſt the Apelachites, fince they found 
them anſwerable tothe account they had received of them. 

The remembrance of the dangers they had run through ere 
they could get into the Province of Matica ; the lively appre- 
henfion they had of the difficulties which were unavoidable in 
their return ; thelittle hope there was that the French would 
ever undertake the re-eſtabliſhment of their Colony ; the 
n__—_ and fertility of the Country into which divine 

rovidence had brought them 3 and the good natures of the 

Inhabnants, beſides ſeveral other conſiderations, prevail'd with 
them to reſolve on that fetlement. But the Guides whom 
Saturiova had given them, obſtruted their reſolution ſo much, 
and fo earneſtly remonſtrated to them, that they durſt not pre- 
fent themſelves before their Lord without them, that to com- 
poſe the difference, and prevent the reproach they were afraid 
of at their return into their own Country, they prevail'd fo far, 
that two of thoſe Travellers ſhould come back along with 
them to Satvriove, to teſtifie their care and fidelity in the exe- 
cution of the Commithon he had given them. 

The ſame Relation adds further, that thoſe four Frerch-mer 
who voluntarily ſtay'd among the Apalachites, being well in- 
ſtruſtedin the ways of God, left them ſome knowledge of his 
Sovereign Majeſty : And the Ezglifb, who have ſome years fince 
found the way into thoſe Provinces, write, that the Inhabi- 
tants of the Province of Bemarir do ſti]! talk of thoſe ſtran- 
gers, and it is from them that they have learnt feveral words 
of the Frexch Language, ſuch as are among others thoſe that 
fignifie God, Heaven, Earth, Friend, the Sun, the Moon, Para- 
dife, Hel], Yea, No. Beſides which there are many:other words 
common among thoſe people, and are us'd by: them to expreſs 
the ſame thing which they ſignifie in Frexch. 

Afﬀeer the death of all theſe French-mex, who were very 
much lamented by all the Apalachztes , excepting only the 


Prieſts of the Sun, who bore them an irreconcileable hatred, - 


becauſe they turned the People from Idolatry, and age 1 
| them 
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them to the knowledge of the true God who created the Sun 
whom they adored as God, the Provinces which are ſeated in 
the Vales of the Apalachzaz Mountains ; atid had been en- 
lightned but by a very weak ray of celeſtial light, would ea- 
lily have returned to the darkneſs of their aticient ſuperſtition, 
it God, by a remarkable diſpoſal of his Provideiice, had noc 
ſent to thera ſome Engliſh Families, which at their arrival thither 
blew up that little ſpark, which lay hid under the embers, into 
2 weak flame. . 
Theſe Families came out of Yirginia in the year M DC XXI. 
with an intention to go to New-Erglazd, ta avoid the frequent 
incurſions and maſſacres committed there by the Savages; bur 
the wind proving contrary to their defign, they were caſt on 
the Coaſts of Floride, whence they paſs'd into the Province 
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of Matica, and thence into thoſe of Amars and Bemarin, and - 


ia the laſt they ſcrled themſelves, and have drawn thither a 
confiderable number of Eccleſiaſticks and perſcns of quality, 
who have there laid the foundations of a ſmall Colony, Moſt 
of thole who ate retir'd into thoſe places ſo remote from all 
commerce in the world, undertook that generaus defign, in 
the midſt of the great revolutions which happen'd in Exgland 
during the late troubles, and the main buſineſs they propas'd 
to themſelves at that time, was only to make their advantage 
of ſo ſeafonable a retreat, that they might the more ſeriouſly, 
and with leſs diſtraction, mind the attainment of their own 7; 
vation, and dilate the limits of Chriſtianity among thoſe poor 
people, if God gave them the means; 

Weunderſtand alſo by the laſt papers that have been ſent us 
from America, that, God bleſling the endeavours of the firſt In- 


| babitants of this ſmall Colony, they have within theſe twelve 


or thirteen years baptiz'd moſt of the Officers and the moſt 
conliderable Heads of Families in the Provinces of Bemerin 
and Amzana; That at the preſent,they have a Bifhop and many 
learned and zealous Ecclefiaſticks among them, who carry on 
the work of the Lord; and the more to advance it, they have 
built Colledges in all thoſe places where there are Churches, 
that the Children of the Apalachites may be inſtrufted in the 
myſteries of Chriftian Religion and true piety. 

The ſame Papers add further, that though the King of Apa- 
lacha hath received Baptiſm, and ſeems to have much affeftian 
for theſe Strangers, who bave procur'd him that happineſs; 
yet hath he of late entertain'd ſome jealouſie of them, out of 
an-apprebenſion, as it was repreſented to him by ſome of his 
Councel, that if he ſuffer'd themto grow more numerous, they 
might in time become Maſters of the Country : He thereupon 
in the firſt place diſpers'd them into ſeyeral Cities, that they 
might not be able to make any conſiderable body, or foment 


+ any factions; and afterwards, there was an order. ;paſs'd, mA 
a 
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all thoſe who have at the preſent any ſetlement in the. boſom 


of his Country, might peaceably continue in their habitati- 


ons, and participate of the ſame priviledges with the Natives, 
provided they held no correſpondence with any abroad, to 
the prejudice of the publick tranquillity ; but that hencefor- 
ward no other ſtrangers ſhall be permitted to make any fur- 
ther eſtabliſhments there. | | 
Thoſe who are acquainted with the Nature of the Country, 

affirm, that the King of the Apalachztes hath no juſt cauſe to 
fear that either the Ergliſh or any other ſtrangers ſhould be 
ouilty of any deſign againſt him, as to the maſtering of his 
Country : For, beſides the neceſſity there is of having a very 
powerful Army, cre any ſuch enterpriſe can be undertaken, 
and that the Ezeſ;þ who are eſtabhſh'd there, are no more 
amongſt that great Nation, than a handful of ſand on the Sea- 
fide; this Country being ſo remote from all the reſt of the 
world, and deſtitute of Gold, Silver, precious Stones, and in 
a manner all rich Commodities, whereby Commerce is kept 
up and continu'd ; it is moſt certain, that it will never be much 
ſought after or envy'd by any Exropear Nations, which ſend 
out Colonies only to thoſe places, where there is hope of ma- 
king ſome conſiderable advantage by way of Trade. Where- 
to:may be added this further conſideration, that, though theſe 
Provinces were poſlcſs'd of as great Treaſures and Rarities , / as 
they are deſtitute thereof; yet Tying: at a great diſtance from 
Sea-Ports, and having no navigable Rivers falling intoit, by 
means whergot there might in'time be ſome correſpondence 
between them and other parts, there 1s no likelihood that 
there ſhould be many perſons either in Englazd or any where 
elſe, who would be perſwaded to croſs over fo many Seas, to 
go and end their days in a Country ' which is deſtitute of all 
thofe conveniences, and cannot receive thoſe refreſhments 
which are brought out of Exrope, and contribute much'to the 
comfortqble'ſubſiſtance of-all the other Colonies of America ; 
and in a word, a Country, which can give its Inhabitants no- 
thing but clothing and nouriſhment. * . 
Sometime after the Ergh;ſh hadeſtabliſh'd themſ-lves in this 
Country, as we have repreſented before, the Spaniards (who 
as it were keep the keys of one part of Florida, by means of 
the Forts they have built near the moſt eminent Havens, and 
along the'moſt conſiderable Rivers.) brought 'in there a:com- 

any of religious men of the Order of the Mizimes, whom 

ope Urbar the eighth had ſent into the Septentrional America, 

In the quality of Apoſtolical Miſſronaries, and- endow'd' with 
moſt ample priviledges, for their better encouragement'in 
the carrying qn'of that work : They arriv'din thoſe Provinces 
io the year; One thouſand fix hiipared forty and three 5 and 


ſince that time they have taken theirprogreſs through molt of ' 


the 
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the Villages thar lie about the great Lake, and-upon the deſcene 
of the Mountains which look towards the Country. of the 
Gofachites ; It is reported, that they haye baptized with great 
pomp the Paraconſſrs of the Province of Achalaca, and a great 
number of hs Subjects... SE ar Qs | 
. When theſe religious men return ;from theis Miſons, they 
live in a ſolitary, yet delightful place, which. lies upon the 
deſcent of a high Mountain, not above a quarter, of a league 
diſtant from, the great Lake, and .about as much from the 
greateſt Village. of the . Province of. Achalaca. Before a man 
comes to their habitation,. he muſt; croſs through ſeveral fair 
Gardens, in the midſt whereof there. is a pleaſant walk, plant- 
ed-with. txees. on both ſides, which, reaches tothe skirt of the 
Mountain :.: And though they have: ſeated themſelves on an 
eminent place, yet they have many ſprings, which, falling down 
from, the uppes part ofithe Mountains, .are receiv'd inco great 
Ciſterns _ great Ponds, , where they have abundance of 
od Fiſh; . The Lord of the Country. yilits them often, aud 
a great reſpett for them/3 for the moſt part, he hath ſome 
oge of them about his perſon, who. ſerves him as a Chap- 
.\-In.the year, One thouſand fix buadred fifty and thaee, in 
which Mr..8rig#ock, that, moſt inquiſitive Exg{/o Gentlema 
from whom we bave receiv'd all the account we have given © 
the Apalachites, arriv'd in that Province of Achelaca, the foxes 
wention'd. Religious men entertain'd him very 'kindly, and 
did him all the goad offices lay in their power : From them ir 
was, . that, during his aboad in. the Coumry, he learar all che 
particulars we.are now going to deſcribe, and which he hath 


- 


liberally communicated rows Po | 
They ſhaw'd himanadmirable Flower, which grows abug- 
dantly in the Mountajns of thoſe parts: The figure of 'this 
Flower is much like that of a Bell; and there. are as many co= 
lours obſervable in it as. in the Rain-bows the:under leaves, 
which being fully blown, ;are much. larger than thoſe of oye 
greateſt Roles, are. charge with a great many.other leaves, 
which appear. {till leſs and.leſs to the, qwer. part or bottom a 
the Bell -: Out of the midſt of them, there rites a little button, 
tike a beart, whichis of a very delicioustaſte ;. The Plant hath 
2 lictle buſhiocſs at the top, much like Sage : The leaves jaud 
the flower ſmell like a Violet: It is alſo 2 kind of ſenſitive 
Plank, for jt cannot be touch'd, either in its leaves or flower, but 
it immediately withers. es 
Theſe Religious men carryed the ſaid Engl; Gentleman to 
2 Ylage of the Ixd;axs, who inbabit ig the Mountains, where 
there 1s a miraculous Grott os Cave, whereia the waters. bave 
falhion'd all the moſ delightful raxitics, that a man.candefire 
from # divertiſment of that kind : They ſhew'd higrpaszicy 
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larly one place in the ſaid Grott, where the waters falling up- 


on a bare ſtone, and diſtilling drop after drop, of adiffterene 
bigneſs, make ſo cxafta muſick, that there is no harmony can 
well be preferr'd before it. . 

There is found in the Mountains, on the Eaſt-fide of the Pro- 
vince of Achalaca, ſome Rock-Chriſta}, and certain red and 
bright ſtones, which have ſuch a luſtre /as that they might paſs 
for right Rubies: 'Tis poſſible there may be ſome Copper- 
mines in thoſe parts z but they are not = diſcovered, - on! 
what confirms this opinion 15, that they 'find a kind of golden 
fand there, which is waſh'd down by the torrents, and hath a 
wonderful luſtre : Mr. Brigftock, having given of it to ſome 
Goldſmiths to make a teſt thereof, it wasina manner quite con- 
ſam'd by thefire, and the little that rgmained in the Crucible 
might well paſs for very fine Copper. 

Theſe ſame Religious men ſhew'd the ſaid Gentleman, as 
they paſs'd through the woods, ſeveral forts of trees which 
yielded Gums of excellent'ſcent, as alſo many other Rarities, 
a particular account whereof would require a confiderable Vo- 
Inme : But above all, they ſhow'd him the tree, wherepf the 
Floridiens make that excellent drink which they call &aſfina, 
the deſcription whereof may be ſeen in the Hiſtory of de Lace. 
It is abſolutely conformable to the Relation of Mr. Brigftock, - ' 

Before the Tohabitants of Achalacha were converted to Chri- 
ſtianity; they took ſeveral Wives; but now their- Marriages 
are regulated, and they 'content themſelves only with one - 
They mterr'd their Lords as the Apalachites do, in the Caves 


that areat the foot of the Mountains : ' then'they made up the - 


entrance thereof with 'a ftone-wall > they hung before the 


Cave the moſt conſiderable Veſſels which thoſe Princes had 
made uſe of at their Tables: And' all the Captains faſten'd: 


all about the place, their Bows, Arrows,and Clubs, and mourn- 
ed for ſeveral 'days at the Sepulchre : They worſhipped the 
Sun, and/held' the immortality of 'the Soul as well as their 
Neighbours * They believ'd alſo that ſuch as had liv'd well, 
and ſerv'd the Sun as they ought, and made many preſents to 


thepoor, in honour of him, were hapyy, and that after death 


they were chang'd into Stars : But onthe contrary, that thoſe 
who had 'led'a wicked life, were carried into the 'precipices of 


- the hiph Mountains, whereby they were ſurrounded; and there 


endur'd extream want and'miſery, amongſt the Lions, Tygers, 
and:other beaſts of prey,” which hunt after their ſuſtenance 
therein. ES | ; | 
"The Inhabitants of this Country are all long-liv'd, infomuch 
that there are many among them, both men and women, who 
are neer two hundred years of age; 
This curious digreſhon we receiv'd from the forementioned 
Exyhſh' Gentleman, Mr: Brigftock,, and” 'we have —_— it 
cre 
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here, out of a preſumption 'that it willnot be undelighrſubto 
thoſe, who {hall make it rhcir divertifement to read this Hiſto- 
ry; at leaſt while we are yet in expectation that that excellent 
perſon will give us a perfet accompr of the ſtate. of the Apala- 
chites, and ſome others of the Neighbouring Nations, as he 
puts us in hope that he will. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Bodies of the Caribbians, andtheir Ornaments: 


K 7E are now to re-aſſume our former diſcourſe, and re- 

V Y turn. from Florida: to the Caribby-Iſlands, to confider 
there, with all the exaCtneſs imaginable, what concerns thoſe 
Inbabitants thereof on whom we intend to beſtow the remain- 
Ing part of this Hiſtory, and particularly what relates to their 
Bodies, Minds, Diſpoſitions, Manners, Religion, Cuſtoms, and 
other remarkable occurrences concerning the ſavage Carzbbi- 
4ns Or Cannibals, of whoſe origine we have already given fo 
large an account. 

-. And whereas ſome of the Caribbians who inhabit in the ſa 
Iſlands wherein the French and other European Nations hae 
planted Colonies, or at leaſt come often among them, accom- 
modate themſelves in many things to their manner of life, and 
that they may bethe more kindly received by them, they. quit 
many of their old Cuſtoms ; thoſe who are defirous to be ac- 
quainted with the ancient manners of the Caribbzarns, are not to 
learn them of the Caribbians who live in Martinico, or thoſe 
who converſe moſt with the Exropears; but from thoſe of St. 
Yancent, who of all others have held leaſt correſpondence with 
any Forreigners- It 1s accordingly from them that we have re- 
ceiv'd what we ſhall hereafter relate concerning the Caribbz- 
ans: But before we enter into the relation, we ſhall make ſome 
general obſervations, to prevent the aſtoniſhment which the 
Reader might conceive at the difference there 1s between the 
account we giye of them,and what he may receive from others, 
either by word of mouth or writing. 

-In the firſt place, it isto be acknowledged a thing almoſt im- 
poſſible, that the Relations of Countries and Cuſtoms at ſo 
great a diſtance from us, ſhould agree in all things, eſpecially 
tince we find that thoſe of ncighbouring Countries are for the 
moſt part differing among themſelves. | 

Secondly, it is to be obſerved, that ſince the Caribbians be- 
came familiar, and have converſed with forreign Nations, they 
have remitted much of their ancient I ————_— quited —_ 

things 
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things which they praftis'd before with an inviolable ſtritneſs : 
So that there may be ſeen in them now a remarkable change 
from what they were heretofore : That the caſe ſtands thus 
with them now, is to be attributed partly to the converſation 
of the Europeans, who in ſome things have oblig'd them to 
abate ſomewhat of their originary ſimplicity , and in others 
have made them worſe than they were, as to our ownſhame we 
cannot but acknowledge : Hence it comes that Monfieur dy 
Montel tells us in his Relations, that two ancient Caribbianr, 
conſidering that degeneration of their Country-men, took oc- 
caſion to Entertain him with a diſcourſe to this purpoſe : © Our 
© people are become in a wanner like yours, ſince they came 
© co be acquainted with you; and we find 1t ſome difficulty to 
* know our ſelves, ſo different are we grown from what we 
© have been heretofore - It is tothis alteration that our peo- 
© pleattribute the more frequent happening of Herricazes than 
* they were obſerv'd tobe inthe days of old ; and conclude 
*© thence,that Maboya(that is to ſay,the evil ſpirit)hath reduc'd 
* us under the power of the French, Eneliſh,Spaniards and others, 
**who have driven us out of the beſt part of our Country. - 

Thirdly, it is poſſible they may have different Cuſtoms; 
according to the diverſity of the Iflands, though they all make 
up but one people; as way be obſerved in the diverſity of the 

oms of one and the ſame Kingdom, according to the ſe- 
veral Quarters and Provinces'of it : Whence it may have pro- 
ceeded, for example, that thoſe that have converſed moſt at 
Dominico will give an account of the Opinions, Cuſtoms, and 
Ceremonies of the Caribbiams, much different from what ſhall 
be related thereof by thoſe perſons who ſhall have frequented 
other places; and yet the Relations of either fide ſhall be 
true. 

Fourthly, as in the Continent of America, the Caribbians, 
who inhabit a good way within the Country, and conſequent- 
ly ſeldom ſee any forreigners, retain much more of their anci- 
ent Cuſtoms, and their old courſe of life,than thoſe who living 
neer the Dutch Colonies of Cayenna and Berbica, drive on an 
ordinary trade with the Chriſtiansz- ſo among our Caribbiavs, 
the Inhabitants of the Iſlands, thoſe. who converſe leaſt with 
the Ewropeanrs, ſuch as are thoſe of St. Fincert's, ate more ſtrict 
obſervers of their ancient courſe of life, than are, for exam- 
ple, thoſe of Martinico or Dominico, who» are oftner ſeen 
among them. 

Fifchly, thence it proceeds that thoſe perſons who have ſeen 
them only in theſe laſt mentioned places, or have heard of 
them only from ſuch as have been acquainted with them only 
In thoſe places, will haply find many things in the proſecution of 
our Hiſtory,which may claſh with theRelations they had recei- 
ved ofthem from others; which if they do,they arenot to _ 

er 
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der thereat, ſince moſt of our Obſervations relate to the Ca- 
ribbians of St. Vintents. . | ls , 94,7 

Laſtly, we defire our Readers. to take this further adver- 
tifement, thatit is our deſign to give a deſcription of the anci- 
ent: Manners and Cuſtoms of theſe Caribbiars, to the end that , 
no body may think-it ſtrange, if their preſent demeanour be 
notin-dll things anſwerable thereto : Theſe advertiſements be- 
ing thus premis'd,; we proceed:to give the Reader fatisfation 
conſequently to the title of this Chapter. ty bs 

Moſt of thoſe people whom we call Barbarians and Savages, 
have ſome thing'hideous and deformed or. defeftive, either in 
their: Countenances or ſome other part of the body, as Hi- 
ſtorians affirm of the Maldiveſes, the Inhabitants about the 
ANTS ſtreights, and ſeveral others which we need not name 

cre. 
»] Bur the Car#bb;axsare a handſome well-ſhap'd people; well 
proportion'd in'all parts of their bodies, gracefull enough, of 
a ſmiling countenance, middle ſtature, having broad ſhoulders, 
and large buttocks, 'and they are moſt of. them in good plight, 
and ftrongerthanthe French: Their mouths are nor over large, 
and'their teeth are perfectly white and cloſe : True it 15 their 
complexion: is naturally of an.Olive-colour, and that colour 
ſpreads even into the whites of their Eyes, which, are black, 
ſomewhat little like thoſe of the Chineſes and Tartars, but very 
prerciug's T heir foreheads -and--noſes are flat, not naturally, 

at by artifice : For their mothers cruſh them down at their 
birth, as alſo continually during the time they ſuckle them, 
imagining it a -kind of beauty and perfeCtion;z for were it 
Bot for that, their noſes would be well ſhap'd, and they would 
have high foreheads as well as we : They have large and thick. 
feet, becauſe they go barefoot, but they are withall ſo hard, 
chat they defie Woods and:Rocks. 

Among thoſe of the Country a man cannot meet with an 
wanting either one or both eyes, lame, crook-back'd, or bald, 
or having any other deformity naturally ; as 1s in like manner 
affirmed of the Braſil:ans, the Floridzans, and moſt Nations of De Lery c.8. 
America; whereas thoſe who have walked through Grand,, 
Cairo relate, Thar inthe Streets they have met with many one- —_ oe 
| eyed; and many ſtark blind people 3 thoſe infirmities being fo x 
frequent and ſo popular in that- Country, that of ten perſons 
five or fix are ſabje& thereto: But if any among the Caribbz- 
ans are thus deformed, or have loſt, or are maimed in any limb, 
it hapned in ſome Engagement againſt their Enemies 3 and ſo 
thote ſcars or deformities being ſo. many demonſtrations of their 
Valour; they glory in them 3 ſo far are they from being in any 
:dangewof miſchief, or being caſt into a furnace by their Coun- 
try-men,. as thoſe poor Children were among the people of 
Guyana, and among the LePOTR in the time pt Lycurges, 
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whocameout of their Mothers wombs imperfe& and deformed. 
Nay, there are ſome handſom Maids and Women amongſt. the 
Savage Caribbians, witneſs Madamoiſele de Roſtelan, wite to the 
Governour of Saintalouſia. F7 px 0 & 
All the Ceribbiens are black-hair'd, as the Chineſes are , who 


Chin.l.1.c.8. for that reaſon are ſometimes calV/d the Black-hair'd People : 


Garcilaſſo, 
I, 8. c, 13» 


Carpin in 
Ber ger 0”, 


The hair of the Caribbians is not curl'd or frizzled, as that of 
the Moors, but ſtreight and long, as thoſe of the Maldiveſes : 
And the Women attribute the higheſt perfection of Beauty to 
this black colour, as to what concerns the hair. It is reported 
alſo, That the Tdiar Women. of Pers are ſo enamour d- of 
black hair, that to make their own of that colour by artifice, 
when Nature does it not, they.are willing to endure incredible 
pains and torments: On the contrary, in Spain many Ladies, 
to make their hair ſeem to be of a golden yellow colour, per- 
fame it with S#{phxr, ſteep it in Aqua-fortis, and expoſe 1t to 
the Sun in the heat of the day, nay in the very Dog-days: And 
in Italy the ſame colour is much affected. 

The Caribbians are very careful in combing themſelves, and 
they think it commendable ſo to do: They anoint their bair 
with Oil, and have certain Receipts to advance the growth 
thereof : The Women commonly comb their Husbands and 
their Children - Both Men and Women tie up: their hair to- 
wards the hinder part of the head, winding it about ſo as that 


1t ſtands uplike a horn on the Crowns on both ſides they leave 


locks hanging down like ſo many Muſtachioes; according to 
natural liberty. The Women part their hair ſo as that it falls 
down on both ſides of their heads; but the men part theirs the 
quite contrary way, ſoas that one half falls down behind, the 
other before, which obliges them to cut off the fore-part'of it, 
otherwiſe it would fall down over their eyes: This they did 
heretofore with certain ſharp Herbs, before they had the uſe 
of Sciſlers ; not to mention, that they were alſo accuſtomed to 
cut off their hair when they were in mourning; whereas on the 
contrary, in Madagaſcar the Men never cut off their hair, but 
the Women ſhave it clear off; a cuſtom contrary to that of 
thoſe people among whom S. Paxl liv'd. 

The Caribbians feem not to have any Beards at all, but as 
ſoon as they grow they pluck them off by the roots, as the Bra- 
ſftlians, the Cumaneſes, and certain Nations ſubject to the Em- 
pire of the Tartars do, who havealways an iron inſtrument in 
their hands, wherewith they pluck out the hair of their Beards 
as ſoon as they come out : But the Caribbians are ſeldom ſee n 
to put themſelves to that trouble, inſomuch that it is conceiv d 


. they have aſecret roprevent the growth of hair when it is once 


gotten off; an invention which would have been of great con- 
venience to the ancient Romans: For it is affirm'd, that they 
would not ſuffer their Beards to grow till after the time of the 


Emperour 
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Emperour Adrien, who firſt ſuffer'd his to grow; before that 


time it was thought among them ſo honourable a thing to wear 
no beard, that there was a prohibition made that Slaves ſhould 
not ſhave theirs: The ſame prohibition extended alſo.to all 


perſons charg'd with any Crime, as it were. to ſet a mark of 


infamy.on-thetn, till fach time as. they were .clear'd, 'as Aulws 
Gellizs affirms; which proceeding-was contrary to what is pra- 
ais'd in the Grand Seignior's Territories, who:cauſes the Beard 
ro be ſhaven, .as a mark; of ignominy - In the year One thau- 
ſand fix hundred fifty two, that.hapned to the Frexch Conſul at 
Alexandria, being charg'd with having done: ſome unhandſom 
thiogs in his Employment 3 his Beard had ſuch a naturalgraceful 


Load 


curl, and: was of fo fajr a flaxen colour, that ſome Turks + 


would have given him a.conſiderable ſum of money for it, and 
kept it for a Rarity.z. but he choſe rather to bring it along with 
him 10to France. P ”; p- _—? | 

.\\The Ceribbiavs wonder very much to ſee our Europeans ſuf- 
fer their Beards to grow ſo long, and think it a: great defor- 
mMity: to-wear any, as they account it.a perfeCtion in themſelves 
tabave none; but they are not the-only Savages who are fan- 
raſtick iv watter of. gracefulneſs and beauty : All barbarous 
Nations,..vay ſome'that are civiliz'd, are wedded to their par- 


gicular ſentiments, as to that point : For inſtance, among; the This ;s af- 


Maldiveſes it is accounted an accompliſhment of Beauty to have firmed by di- 
the body all over bairy, which among us would be thought vers Hiftori- 


mare becoming a Bear then a Man - Among the Mexicars, to 97> 19 ma- 
ny to be cited 


have a: little narrow forehead, and that full of hair : Among 
the Japoneſes, not to have any hair at all z whence it comes, 
that they are ever employ'd in the plucking of it off, leaving 
only a little 'tuft on the crown of the head: Among the Tar- 
tarian Wonten it is thought a piece of Beauty to be flat-nos'd. 
but to heighten the attraQions of their noſes, they rub them 
With a very black unguent : Among the Inhabicants of Guzzny 


they make the ſame account of great nails and flat noſesz and 


thence it cones that aſloon as the ; children are come into the 
world, they cruſh dowa their noſes with their- thumbs, as do 
alſo the Brafiliars : Among thoſe of the Province of Caſco in 
Pers, and ſome oriental Inhabitants of the 1ndies,as alſo among 
the Calecntians, and the Malabars, it is thought very graceful 
to have extraordinary large ears, hanging down over their 
ſhoulders , inſomuch that ſome among them uſe divers artifi- 
ces to makethem ſuch: Among the A#hzopiars, great lips and 
a skin black as Jet, are thought beautiful : The Negroes 'of 
Moſambico ate extreamly pleasd to have their teeth very 
ſharp, ſo that ſome uſe Files to make them ſuch - Among the 
Aaldiveſes they are no leſs deſirous to have them red, and to 
that end, they are continually chewing of Petel: Among the 


Japoneſes and the Cumaneſes , they are induſttious te have - 


them 
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them black, and they purpoſely make them ſuch : And among 
thelatter, it is accounted: beauty to have a long face, leah 
cheeks, and exceſſively big legs: And hence it 1s that they 
ſqueeze the heads of their children between two cuſhions as 
ſoon as they are born, and that after the example of the Inha- 
bitants about the River of Eſequebe, they bind the legs very 
- hard a little below the knee, and a little above the ankle, that 
ſo the calf may ſwell: Among ſome Per#vians,to have the face 
' cut and chequer'd, as it were with Lancets, and to have'flat 
and broad heads, huge forcheads, and the head very narrow 
froin'the forehead to the nape of theneck, is accounted beau- 
eiful ::.And to reduce it to this comely ſhape, they kept their 
childrens heads prefs'd between two thin boards, from the time 
.of their birth till they were four or five year old. To be ſhort, 
among ſome oriental Nations, and ſome Africays, it is account- 
ed a great perfection in the Women, to have their breaſts 
hanging down over their ſhoulders; and among the Chzneſes, 
it is the principal part of beauty to have the foot extreamly 
little and thing and: the better to-haveit ſo, while they are yet 
children they bind their feet ſo hard, that they are'in a manner 
lam'd, and it is with much ado that they are able to ſtand : It 
were'a hard matter to make a deſcription of beauty, according 
 tothedifferent opinions of -all theſe nations - But to return to 
the Caribbians. 
They go ſtark-naked, both men and women, as many other 
Nations do : And if any one among them fhould endeavour 
*tohide the privy parts, all the reſt would laugh at it - Though 
the Chriſtians have converſed very much among them, yet 
have all the perſwaſions that have hitherto been uſed to induce 
them to cover themſelves been to no purpoſe : And whereas 
ſometimes, when they come to viſit the Chriſtians, or to treat 
with them, they have comply'd ſo far with them, as to cover 
themſelves, by putting on a ſhirt, drawers, a hat, and ſuch 
cloaths as had been given them, yet afloon as they were re- 
turn'd to their own Labicarions, they ſtrip themſelves, and put 
upall in their Cloſets, till ſome ſuch other occafion ſhould ob- 
ligethem to put them on again : To requite this compliance 
of the Caribbians, ſome among the French, having occaſion to 
go among them, made no difficulty to ſtrip themſelves after 
their example : This defiance of cloaths reigns in all places 
under the Torrid Zone, as every one knows. 
When the Braſilians are reproach'd with their nakedneſs, 
they reply, that we came naked into the world,and that it were 
a mad thing for us to hide the bodies beſtowed on us by na- 


Dutch Rela» ture. The Inhabitants of the Kingdom of Benir in Africa, 
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are to be commended, that they cover themſelves when they 
are to be married, and would do it ſooner if their King would 
permit it : The women of the Lxcayar Iſlands ought alſo to 
par- 
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participate of that commendation, for they were wont to'co» 
ver themſelves when they came to be marriageable, . and ſo- 
lemnized that action with great rejoicing : But now that! cu= 
tome is abrogated, for that poor Nation hath been utterly de- 
ſtroy'd by the Sparzards, or carryed away and made flaves:to 
work in the Mines, and there are: not in any of the Iflands: 


known under that name, any of theinatnral Inhabitants, bur: 
only ſome few Engliſh who were tranſported thicher out of the 
I{land of Berwwudez. But come we to: the Ornathents of 'our 
Savages. bbs 31 pit a; 199-15 
They change their natutal colour by dying their bodies with 
ſort compoſition which makes them red all over: [For living 
neer Rivers and Springs, the firſt thing they do every morn 
ing is to go and wath themſelves all. over : And this was'the | 
practice of the ancient Germans, as Tacitus affirms. Aſſoon as {3% de mor. 
the Caribbiars have waſh'd themſelves, they return to theiy ©9744 
houſes, and drie themſelves by a lietle.fire 3 being: dry'd,.the. LY 
Wife, or ſome one of the houſhold rakes a gourd fall of a cer: 
tain red compoſition which they call Roncor, from the name ©f 
the tree which produces it, and whereof we have! given an ac» 
count/ in its proper place:m the precedent Book : With this 
colour mixt with oil, they rub the whole body and the facez 
the better to apply this paint, they make uſe of a ſpunge in- 
ſtead of a Pencil; and to appear more gallant, they many 
tirnes make black circles about the eyes, with thequice of Ju+ 
| ripa Apples. as Se 
This red painting ſerves them both for Ornament and fora 
Covering 3 for beſides the Beauty they imagine tothemſelves 
therein, they affirm that it makes them more ſupple and active; 
which may be the more likely to be true, for that the ancient 
Wreſtlers were wont to rub themſelves with oil for the ſame 
end : They affirm further, That by rubbing themſelves thus 
with Roncou, they ſecure themſelves againſt the coldneſs.of the 
night and rains, .the ſtinging of the Meſquitos and the Marg 
goirns, and the heat of the Sun, which otherwiſe would cauſe 
rifings and ulcers in the skin:' This Undion hardens their skins, 
and withal gives it an extraordinary luſtre and ſmoothneſs, as 
all know who have ſeen and felt them. | | 
Moſt Savages do thus paint and trick vp themſelves after a 
{trange manner ; but they donot all uſe the ſame colours, \nor 
obſerve the ſame faſhion : For there are ſome who paint their 
Bodies all red, as our Inhabitants of the Caribbies do; as for Thi; is of- 
inſtance, thoſe of the Cape de-Lopes Gonſalves ; but others make firmed by dis 
uſe of other colours, as Black, White, Cheſtnut, Gingioline, vers Hiftori- 
Blew, Yellow, and the like. Some uſe only one particular co- ©” 
lour z others paint themſelves with ſeveral colours, andirepre- 
fent divers figures on their bodies: Some others, without dpply- 
ng any colour, rub themſelves all over with the ofl of Palty- 
trees : 
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trees: Some anoint themſelves with the oz1l of Balm, and then 
caſt bn it a ſmall powder,which ſeems as if it were the filings of 
Gold: | In fine, there are ſome who anoint their bodies with a 
glewy oil, and blow on that the downe or ſmalleſt Feathers of 
divers Birds 3-or haply they cover themſelves. with a kind of 
gbmmy paſte, which isof a very ſweet ſcent, and faſten there- 
onthe moſt delightful Flowers growing in their Country. 
There is ſufficient choice of all theſe modes; and it were'ia 
pleaſant fight toſee a company of theſe Morris-dancers dancing 
together. We might add thereto, to make the divertiſement 
the.more compleat , thoſe Turkzſh Pilgrims who commonly go 
in long Garments made of thouſands of pieces of all forts of co- 
lours. | 

But this is to be noted, That the painting of the body is a 
very ancient kind of Ornament ; and among other Monuments 
of this piece of Antiquity, Plizy and: Herodiar affirm, that cer- 


In the life of gain peopleof' Great Brittany, not uſing any kind of cloathing, 


SeverMs. 
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painted their bodies with divers colours,and repreſented there- 
on the figures of certain living Creatures, whence they were 
called Pi&3, that is, Painted people. But among all the Sava- 
ges who at this day paint themſelves, the Caribbians have this 
advantage, that they adorn themſelves with a colour which the 
Ancients honour'd moſt of any ; for it is reported , that the 
Goths made uſe of Vermilion to make their Goes red; andthe 
ancient Romans, as Pliny affirms , painted their bodies with 
Mznium upon the day of their Triumph ; and he particularly 
tells us that Camzl/xs did ſo: and he further adds, that upon 
Feſtival days they ſo painted the face of the Statue of their 
Jupiter z and that heretofore the Zthiopiars made ſo great ac- 
count of this Vermilion colour, that their principal Lords ap- 
ply'd it all over their bodies, and that their Gods wore 'it in 
their Images. 

Our Caribbians do for the moſt part content themſelves with 
this ordinary dreſs of red painting, which ſerves them inſtead 
of Shirts, Cloths, Cloaks and Coats - But on ſolemn days and 
times of publick rejoicing, they add to the red divers other 
colours, ſpreading them fantaſtically over the face and the 
whole body. Fe 

But this kind of painting is not the only ornament in uſe 
among them 3 they adorn the crown of the head with a little 
Hat made .of birds feathers, of different colours, or with a 
Plume of Herons feathers, or thoſe. of fome other Bird : They 
alſo ſometimes wear a crown of feathers, which covers their 
heads, fo that there may be ſeen among them a great many 


- crowned heads, though there be no Kings :-And yet they may 


-be better look'd upon as Kings with their feather Crowns, than 
the Lord of the Gulf of Aztongit be taken for a Sovereign 
-Prince, when he hath for his Scepter and the badge yp pls 
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Royal dignity , buta great Gardiner's Praning-book, which 
he always carries about him. V <0. 1998 1 " 
.The' women among the Maldeveſes, make: abant a dozen 
holes ih (each ear, at which they faften little gilt riails, and: 
ſometimes Pearls and Precious Stones::. The Ladies off Madg- 
faſcar-and Brafil make a hole as big-as that a man! may thruſt 
his cbumb- through it tn the lower.pare of: the ear, ;at which 
they hang pendants -of wood and” bone 3: And the-Pernuiahs: 
vhder the reſgn' of their Kings thecTacas, -wereatcuſtomed to 
make in their -ears a: hole of an-incredible bigneb, at: which 
they faſtened chains of a quarter'iof -ati' Ell an:length, . with 
Pehdatits'df Gold atithe bottom, of -ani extraordinary: big- 
hefs - But! oori(Carcbbzans-are content with a-ſmiall hole, accor- 
dirig t&'the Ewropezr mode;in the ſofteſt _ of the ear,through, 
as — of. certain: Fiſhes. very_ſmooth, pie- 
of thatikind'of ToF03ſe ſhells' which: they eall-Carets ; and 
Giice the Chriſtians came'among them, Buckles of Gold; Sil- 
ver; Fatten,/4r* which they chang very; fair! Pendants: They: 
kriogw how'eo diftinguifh'between thoſe' that are right and the, 
eSttiterfeits bitt'they-ars moſttaken with ſuch:as:are madeof 
Chryſtal,/Amtbtr,- Coral; or ſome other: rich material, ptovi- 
the buckle, and all the other; workmanthip; be of Gald:: 
Some hays ebleavoured/to put ;upen them ſuch as:were ;only: 
_ gilt; and would ' have »perfwaded them: ithey; were 
G6ld ;/ but they refuſtd them, ſaying that they intended! rode» 
cive them; 4bd that it'was- but Ket#le-gold:. and;:ta'make a 
tryal theregf. they were went to put them int $heir. mouths s 
S$o' preat is their -Exptrience” in-thefe things beyond thoſe of 
Madagafeat,” who'whefv the ' Hollanders coming: thither in the 
year M DC'XLV-: offered thera Silver-ſpoon; put. it between 
their teeth, a6d finding-it was hard refusd. itz defiring-one 
Tin's Whtnce' it may* eafily be:imagined what: account they 
made of Tin, ſince they v7 a young maid in exchange; for a 
Spoon of that mettal.' Herodotus affirms that. heretofore anipng 
the Z#thjojzzns; Copper: was in'better eſteem. than Gold, jhe 
tiſe: whereof was 'ſo-vile; that they 'bound MalefaQtors with 
cfains of Gold. ' *' ©: {OPEN Tec off j1 169%, 
The Caribbians dofometimes:allo make: hokes through their 
lips,” and put through then # kind "ofthietle Bodkin, whieh js 
made of I's bone of ſonie beaſt or fiſh': Nay they+bore through 
the ſpice betiveen the Noftrils, thatthey may;bang there ſome 
Ring, a grainof Chryſtaly or fome ſuch toy,;:;Fhe necks and 
, arms of our Caribbians have alſo their reſpeFive ornaments; 
for they have their Neck-laces and Bracelets of Amber, Coral, 
or ſome other glittering material : The men wear Bracelets on 
the brawny part of the arm, neer the ſhoulderz but the wo- 
men wear theirs about the wriſts : They adorn alſo their legs 
with Chains of Raſſada', inſtead -_ —— : Thoſe —_— 
; t F 
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them who have no acquaintatce with the Eyropears,commonly 
wear about their necks Whiſtles made of the bones of their 
enemies; and:great chains made of the teeth of Agoutys, Ty- 
gers, wild Cats,orlittle ſhells bor'd through and faſten'd toge- 
thee. 'with a-thread of fine Cotton of a red or violet colour + 
And when they would make the greateſt ſhow they can,. they 
add to all this a kind of Caps, certain Bracelets, ,which t 
faſten under a —— 7 | _— py —_ of Feathers ve- 
'induſtriouſly- diſpos'd together by a delightful intermixtyre, 
which rene Sh to havg down over their ſhoulders, or from 
the navel to the middle of the thigh, -- bariodts 
- But: the modt confiderable of all their Ornaments, are cere 
tain large Medals of fine Copper extreamly well poliſhed, with- 
out any graving on them, which are-made afterthe figure of a 
creſcent, and'enchac'd in ſome kind of ſolid and precious wogd; 
theſe initheiriown language they call: Cerecolis; They are of 
different -hargeneſs,. for there are famed ſmall that the how | 
them at-their ears like Pendants,; and others abqut the. bi 
of the palm of a mans hand, which they have hanging about 
their necks;beating on their breaſts: They have a greateſteem 
for theſs Capacokis, aſfivellby reaſon themarcrial whereof t 
are:made; which aever contracts any ruſt, gliſters like Gol 
as thar it 1sThe rareſt and moſt precious' boaty they. get in the 
incurſions they-make every year into the Country of the drow- 
apves their Eriemies ; and that it 1sthe livery or badge, where- 
by the Captains and their Children arediſtmguiſh' from the 
ordinary fortiof. people : Accordingly thoſe who have any of 
theſe jewels make ſo great account of-them, that when they 
die; they have no other inheritance; to leave [their Children 
and intimate Friends : Nay there are ſome among them who 
have of theſe Caracolis which had been their Grandfathers, 
wherewith'they do not adorn themſelves but on extraordinary 
occaſions. | | 
The women paint the whole body, and adorn themſelyes 
much after the ſame manner as the men do, excepting only 
thoſe differences we have mentioned before, and that they 
wear no Crowns on their heads : There is this alſo particular- 
ly obſervable in them, that they weara kind of buskins, which 
fall no lower than the ankle : This kind of ornament is. very 
neatly wrought, and edg'd above and below with a certain 
Intertexture of ruſhes and :catton, which lying ſtreight on the 
calf of the leg makes it ſeem more full, 
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CHAP. X. 


Certain Remarks upon the Caribbian Language. io 


T is our intention at the end of this Hiſtory, for the 


fatisfaftion of the more curious Reader, to add a large Vo- 
cabulary- of the Caribbiar Language 3 and therefore, in this 
Chapter, we ſhall only make ſome principal remarks upon it, 


ſuch as may in ſome meaſure diſcover the grace, the ſmooth- 


. 


neſs, and the. proprieties thereof. - 4H 
''T, The Caribbians have an ancient and natural Languape; 
ſuch as is wholly peculiar to them, asevery Nation hath that 
which is proper to'it. ' ' | ef xQt 
2, But beſides that ancient Language,they have fram'd ano= 


ther baſtard-ſpeech, which is intermixt with. ſeveral words 


taken out of forreign Languages; by 'the commerce they have 
had with.the Exropears': But above all they have borrowed 
many words of the Spaniards, for they were the firſt Chriſtians 
that came among them. | or ral g pi” 
2; Among themſelves, they alwaies make ufe of their anei- 
ent and natural Language. : TRE: [4 
4. But when they have occafion to converſe .or negotiate 


with the Chriſtians, they always make uſe of their corrupt 


Language.  * | | Ty 
5. Beſides that, they have alſo a'very pleaſant intermixture 
of. words and expreſſions when they would undertake to ſpeak 
in ſome. forreign Language : As for example, when they-uſe 
this expreſſion to the French, ſaying, Compere- Governexr, that 
1s, Goſſip Governour, uſing the word Compere generally to- 
wards all thoſe who are their Friends or Allies: In like manner 
they would fay, without! any more ceremony, Compere Roy; 
that is, Goſſip, or Friend King, if there were any occaſion'to 
do it: It is alſo one of their ordinary complements to the 
French , when they ſay: with ſmiling countenance, '4h ſe 'toy 
bon pour Caraibe, moy bon pour France, ' If thou art good for the 
Caribbian, Tam good for France: | And when they would com- 
mend, and'exprels how much they are -ſatisfy/d:with/thoſe of 
the fame Nation, they: ſay, Moxche hon France pour Caraibe, 
France zs very good for the Caribbianz they ſay alſo, Maboya 
mouche fache-contre Caraibe, Maboya doth much againſt the Cas 
ribbian, when ic thunders, or in a Hurricane ;7and;Moy wourhe 
Lunes, IT have lived many Moons, to hignifie that: they arevery 
anciefit : They have alſo theſe 'words often in':thetr mouths, 
when they find that the French would abuſe their amplicity, 
Compere, toy trompe Caraibe, Friend thou deceiveſi the Carihbian: 
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And they are often heard to ſay when they are in a good hu- 
mour, Moy bonne Caraibe, IT an an honeſt Caribbian. 

6. Yet 1s it to be obſerv'd, - that though the Caribbiars of all 
the Iſlands do generally nnderſtand one another, yet is there 
in ſeyeral of them ſome diale&t different from that of the 
others. | 
7. There is no great uſe made of the letter P. in their Lan- 
guage 5 hytthatonly excepted, there-ts no want of letters, as 
there is.in the Language of Japan, Brgſeel and Canada, which 
want the lettersF. L. &. Or in that of-Per#, wherein B. D, F. EG. 
3.caofanant and Xare wanting,as Hiſtorians affirm. 

(8, The Language of the Earibbiaxs is extreamly ſmooth, and 
for the moſt part pronounced with the lips, ſome few words 
with theteeth,; and in a manner nothing at all from the throat. 
Far though the words we ſhall fet down hereafter, ſeem to be 
rough, as they are written, yet when they pronounce them, 
they. make! chifions of :certgin letters, and give ſuch an air 
thereto as renders . their difcqurſe very delightful to the ear : 
Whenee it came, that Morfierr du Montel hath given this teſti: 
wony of them: **Itook great pleaſure, ſaid he, in hearkning 
S-untothem when I was among them, and I could not ſuffict- 
< ently admire the grace, the fluency,and the ſweetneſs of their 
© pronunciation, which they commonly accompany with a lit- 


< tle filing, ſuch as takes very much with thoſe who converle * 


© with ther, TT 

9. The Caribbians wha are Inhabitants of the Iſlands have 
a ſweeter pronunciation than thoſe of the Continent : but 
otherwiſe they differ only ma dialed. 

' 30. By the fame word.according as it is diverſly pronounced 
they fignifie ſeveral things : For example, the word Azhaz ſig- 
nifies, 1. Yes, 2. © know wot, 3. Thine, or take it, according to 
the pronunciation that is given it. 

; X11. The Evxropsans cannot pronounce the Caribbian Lan» 
puage with the.grace and fluency natural thereto, unleſs they 
ve learntit very young. 

\ I2. They hear one another very patiently, and never in- 

terrape one the other in their diſcourſe: But they are wont to 
give a little hem at the end of every three or four periods, to 
expreſs the ſatisfaction they have to hear what is ſpoken. 
. - I3. What-advantage foever the Exropeans may imagine they 
haveover the Caribbzars, either as to the natural faculties of 
themind,;'or the eaſinefs of pronunciation of their own Lan- 
gages, in ordertothe moreeafic attainment of theirs, yet hath 
x. been found by experience, that the Caribbiarns do ſooner 
learn ours tlian wedo theirs. 

14. Some among the Frexch have obſerv'd, that the Carib- 
bians have a kind of averfion for the Engliſh tongue, nay ſo 
far;'that ſome affirm they cannot endure to hear it _—_ 
gt , where 
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where they are, becauſe they look on them as their Enemies. 
And whereas there are intheir corrupt Language many words 
taken out of the Speriſh, a people whom they alſo'account their 
Enemies, it proceeds hence, that they legrn'd them during the 
time they helda fair correſpondence with that Nation, and be- 
fore they began to treat them as they afterwards did, + 

15.. They are very ſhie in communicating their Language, 
out of a fear the ſecrets of their Wars might be diſcovered z 
nay, thoſe among them who have embrac'd the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, would not be perſwaded to reveal the grounds of their 
Language, out of a belief it might prejudice their Nation. 

16. We ſhall here ſet down ſome of the moſt particular 
proprieties of their Language : In the firſt place, the men have 
many exprefſions proper only to themſelves, which the wo- 
men underſtand well enongh, but never pronounce: And the 
women have alſo their words and phrafes, which if the men 
ſhould uſe they would be laugh'd at;zwhence it comes, that in this 
Diſcourſe one would think the women ſpoke a Language dif- 
ferent from that of the men, as will be ſeen in our Vocabulary, 
by the difference of expreſſions which the men and women 
make uſe of to ſignifie the ſame thing : The Savages of Domz- 
ico affirm, that it proceeds hence, that when the Caribbiars 
came to inhabit theſe Iſlands, they were poſleſs'd by a Nation 
of the Aronagues, whom they abſolutely deſtroy'd, fave only 
the Women , whom they married for the re-peopling of the 
Country 3 fo that thoſe Women having retain'd thetr own Lan- 
guage, taught it their Daughters, ' and brought them to fpeak 
as they did; which being praCtis'd to the prefent by the Mo- 


thers towards their Daughters, their Language came to be' 


different from that of the Men in many things: But the male 


Children, though they underſtand the fpeech of their Mothers 


and Siſters, do nevertheleſs imirate their Fathers and Brethren, 
and accuſtom themſelves to their Latiguage when they are five 
or fix years old. To confirm what we have faid concerning 
the cauſe of this difference of Language, it is alledg'd , That 
there is ſome conformity between the Language of the Arona- 
gues who live in the Continent, and that of the Caribbiar Wo- 
men - But it is to be obſerv'd, That the Caribbians of the Con- 
tinent, as well Men as Women, ſpeak the ſame Language, as 
having not corrupted it by inter-marriages with ſtrange Wo- 
men. 
17. The old men have alſo ſome terms particular to them- 
ſetves, and certain affected expreſſions, not at all us'd by the 
younger ſort of people. | | 

18. The Caribbians have alſo a certain Language which they 
make uſe of only among themſelves, when they entertain any 
warlike Reſolutions ; it is a very bard kind of fuſtian-lapgyagez 


The Women and Maids know notbiog of that myſterious Lan- 


guage, 
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guage, nor'yet the young Men, till they have given ſome aſſy- 
rances of their generoſity, and the zeal they have for the com- 
mon Quarrel of their Nation againſt their Enemies :. This is to 
prevent the diſcoyery of their deligns before the appointed 
time. | "If 

19. For the variation of their Caſes, Perſons, Moods, and 
Genders, they have no diſtinCt particles as we have, but. the 
lengthentheir woxds by certain ſyllables or letters at the begin- 


ning or end of the word, and ſometimes by. the change of the 


letters - . Thus they ſay in. the Imperative, Bayonbaks, Go 3 but 
in the. Indicative, Nayonbakayers, I go - In like manner, Babinake, 
dance;z  Nabinakayemr, I dance. much like the formation of the 
Hebrew. Verbs. - i -- "nr | | 

20. Indefinite and abſolute Nouns arenot much in uſe among 
them, ,eſpecially. the names of the parts of the body ; but they 
are always in a, manner reſtrain'd to a firſt, ſecond, or third 
perſon... ---:> 35 01 | 

ne The firſt perſon is commonly expreſs'd by the Letter N; 
at the begioning of' a word, as Nzchic, my Head ; the ſecond by 
aB, 7h Bichic, thy Head: and the third by an L, as Lzchic, bis 
Head. 2c =” 

22.,The neuter and abſolute Gender-is expreſs'd by a T, as 
Tichic, the Head ;. but this is not much inuſe, | 

23. They have difterent"names in;ſpeakiog to perſans when 
they are preſent, and others when they ſpeak of them ; thus 
they-ſay Baba, Father, ſpeaking to him, and'Yonumaar, ſpeaking 
of him Bibz,Mother,ſpeaking to her,and Icharnm, ſpeaking of 
her z which, with the difference there is between the Language 
of: the Men and the. Women, the young and the old; their or- 
divary Diſcourſe, and that us'd by them when they are engag'd 
in Military Deliberations, muſt needs cayſe a great multiplica- 
tion of, words in their Language. 


24. Their proper Names are-many times deriv'd from certain 


| Accidents, as we {hall ſee more particularly in the Chapter of 


the Birth and Educatiomof their Children. 

28. They never name any one when the party is preſent ; or 
at lgaſt, out of reſpect, they do but half name him. 

26. They never pronounce'the whole Name of either Man 
or Woman :; but they do thoſe of Children; ſo- that they 
will ſay, the Father or Mother,of ſuch a one ; or elſe they ſay 
half the Name; as for inſtance, Mala, inſteed of ſaying Mala- 
kaalz, and Hiba for, Hibalomon. | Di 

27.'The Uncles and Aunts, as many as: are of the collateral 


Line, are called Fathers and Mothers by their Nephews ; ſo that | 


the Uncle is called, Baba, that is to ſay, Father: But when they 
would expreſly ſignifie the true/and proper Father, they many 

times add another ward, ſaying, Baba tjnnaca. 
28, Conſequently to the precedentappellation, all - =_ 
oulins 
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2 ins are alſo called Brothers, and. 2} ta $he-Cpufing, giz 
ETS \8 T* 

29. But between He-Couſig and She-Co pche formercalls 
the lattge,JarzjVeri,.chat is to fay properlys: [et Fremele, or my 
betrothed3. for natyrally UNQRT «nf KS Cou lins begome 
Wives to che He-Covulins.. 

| 3o. The Months they call. Laner.that in Maone: 5 che Years 
Pouſſanieres, that.iv, the Seven Staxs, 

31...We fhall-naw give 2: ally, af the paturalneſs mal gle- 
gance of their Language, (GED ROE $245 gg 10nO f their 
words, without expxeſling the words thamſclyes, ſo;to aygid 
the: c_ of thetn _ tice, as reſervingthat for pug Yo- 


82+ To fenifir thata thing 1s left or broken, they commonly 
fay it is dead. 

1 3: They ca a. Copucbin Friar, Father dion, and the word 
Aimgpa ligniticsin.their Ti a Covering ox a Pemthouſe ; as 
Ethey. id; bs aan by RN ave may becover' deby reaſon 
of his = Caponche : By the ſame name they 0 wonically 
call an ApearMenkey, by zealon.of his long Beard 

' 34+ ii Chriftian, 4 Mer of aha Sea; becauſe the Chriſtians 
came 49.themin hips. 

33-4 LieBam, thetrack of. 4 Captain, or that which ap- 
pears after him. _..:- 

36 My.Sogin Lows be who maker we little Cbildres. 

37. My ponnger Brother, ww baff. 
38, My Wie, wy. heart. 
| 38-: Boyd little Male. 
49-: A-Girl, 4 little Fowale. 
41+ The Speniares:apd Engliſh, Deformed Encnries, Bhaytos 
roub;; becauſe they arecloath'd, in oppoſition to their Egg- 


mjes whoarcuaked, whom they call fimply E:outov, that. is to 


ay, Evem7es, 
43: A Fool, Him who ſees nothing, or who hath no light. 
43+«T'he Eye-lid, TheCovering of the Eye. | 
44.  Fhe Eye-brows, The Hair of the Eye. 
- 45+ The Ballof the Eye, The Kernel of the Eye. 
.46- \'Lhe Lips, The m—_— the Month. 
47- 'The Chin, The prop of the Teeth. 
$8: Þhe-Neck, The pip of the Hogd. 
49.' The Arm and A Wing ace expreſs'd by the ſame ward. 
A Lhe Pulſe, The Soulof the Hand : The Germans make 
ſachanether compoſition, whenthey callthe Glove the Shove of 


the Hand. 
51. The Fingers, The little owe, or Children of the Hond. 


$2. The Thumb, The Father of the Fingers, Or that which ic 


oppoſite tothews - Of that kindis the 1714 of the Greeks. 
53- A Joint, A thing added; they call alſpby that. 


mece fet:on a Garment. $4. 
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- "54; Phe Bladder! He Orin# Veſſel, 1 

55. The Ham, That which draws the Leg. 

' $5:2'The Sole Bf the Foor,; ht inſide of *#he Foot. 
{552 The To8, 7h brilt' ne, or children of the Foot. 
"58 The wamber Fen, AUthe Fingers of both hands. 

59. Twenty, The Fingers of the Hands, and Toes of the Feet, 
* 60. APodketipiftol, 4 Hifle" Frguebuſſe, 

61, A Candleſtick, That which holds ſomithing. ITN, 
" 1839 T ROS. 21he hair of the Tree, or the eyes of the Tree. ' © 
: 63.\ TheRainbow; Gods Plume of Feathers, 
L 6p: The noiſe dF Thunder, 71 rereuetenmnt, Eg 
"08TH Language hath alſo in its abundance and its natu- 
ralneſs ſome imperfections which are particular thereto; yet 
dre"they fuch' as that ſom&of them'do not ſo much deſerve 
blame as commendation. . | | 05 3: Ch 
2 1'66.The Caribb32xs in their natural Language have very few 
words ©f injury 6t abuſe; and what'they lay that is moſt offen- 
fivettt theit Raillerics is,''Thox art wot good; 'or thow baſt as mich 
wit a5 a Tortoiſe: add 11 

67. They have+not ſo'much as the names of ſeveral Vices 3 
bit 'the Chriſtizns- Have ſiffictently ſupplied them therewith. 
__ have admir'd that in the Langua e of Canada there is no 
wor®anſwerable to'8i'y- bat they night have obſerv'd withal, 
that there is.not any whereby to expres YVirtre. © (V6: 

68. They havens words to'expreſs Winter, Ice, Hail, Snow, 
for they know not what they -are* + 7 

69. They are not able to expreſs whatdoes not fall under the 
Senſes, ſave that they have certain names for fome both good 
and evil Spirits 3 but that excepted; they haveno word to ſig- 
nitieSpicittal things, as Underſtanding, Memory, Will ; as for the 
Soil, they exprels it by the'word Heart, ' | 

70; 'Nor*hive=they the' names of Vittues, Sciences, Arts, 
Trades,nor thoſe'pf moſt of our Arms and Tools,fave only what 
they have te>rn'd' fince their Contmerce with the Chriſtians. 


- 


71. They can name but four Colours, whereto they make all 


the reſt torelatez towit, White, Black, Yellow, and Red. - 
72.They ms en number above hoes : & their 
e 


, 


expreſiion of that is pleaſant, being oblip'd,as we ſaid ellwhere, 
toſhew all the Fingers of their Hands,” and Toes of their Feet. 
73. When they would fignifie a great Number, which goes 
ryond their Arithmerick;/ they have'no other way then to 
ſhew the hair'6f their Heads: or the'fand'of the Sea; or they 


reptar ſeveral times the word 'Monche, which ſignifies Ach ; as 
when they ſay in thgir Gibberiſh, Moy zxonche monche Lanes," tO 
ſhew that they are very ancient. + 20 : 

' 94: In fine, They have'neither Comparatives nor Superla- 
tivesz but for wantthereof, - when they would compare things 
together; and-prefer one before all the reſt, they —_ their 

& as | 77 entiment 
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ſentiment by a: demonſtration which: is natural | and pleaſant! 


enough : Thas,'when my repreſent what they think 
of the'Furopecr Nations which they are” acquainted: withall, 
theyfay of 'the'Speniards and the: Bagliſh, that they are nvt 
good at all ; of the Dutch, that they haye as much goodneſs as 
x mins hand; or as. far as the etbow' 3 andiof the French, that 
they are as both the arms, 'which they ftretch out to ſhew. the 
greathels thereof: This laſt Nation they: have a greater affe- 

tonifor than for any other, eſpecially [thoſe of 't'- who have 
gonvalong with them to.their wars; for they: give thoſe part 
of-cheir booty : And as often as they return from their wars.: 
though the French had not gone along with them, yer do they 
ſend them part. of the rot re; 2 ao8ebti v 721 a0 DSi 
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Of the Diſpoſmions of the Caribbians, and their 
ODE DS. - ONT 


432 5. 7/88 + 4 2 


# & E Caribbians are: naturally of a penfive and melaticho- 
RK ly temperament, -fiſhing, ſloth, and the temperature of 


the air contributing much to the continuance of that humour - 


but having found by experience, that that uncomfortable'con- 
ſtitution was /prejudicial ' to their health, and that the mind 
ore-preſs'd dries up'the. bones, they for the moſt part do f6 
great violence to their natural inclination, that they appear 
chearful, pleaſant, and divertive in their eonverſation, eſpeci- 
ally when they have gota little winein their heads: Nay they 


have brought themſclves to fuch a paſs, that, as the Brafilians, De Lery c.12 


chey can hardly endure the company of ſuch as are melancho- 
ly: and thoſe who have converſed much with them have al 
waies found them very facetious, andloth to let flip any-occa- 
fion of Jaughing, without making their advantage of it*'iniy 
ſometimes they have burſt out into laughter, at what the moſt 
inclin'd thereto among us would hardly have ſmil'd. + 
Their diſcourſes among themſelves are commonly concern- 
;ng their hunting, their filklag, their gardening, or ſome ather 
innocent ſubjeRs 3} and when they are im ſtrange company.they 
are never troubled if any body laugh in their preſence, io far 


are they from thinking it done as any. affront to them * And 


yet, they are ſo far from the ſtmpliciey of a certain Nation of 

New-France, who acknowledge themſelvesto be Savages,” not 

knowing. what that denomination ' ſignifies, . that they think 

themſelves higbly injur'd when any a gives them — 
m a. og d= 
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for they: underſtand whit:the ward meansnands/ay; that.term 
belongs of y:t0.cbe-wild: beaſts, 4 7 pres mage the waods3 
Nor datheytakett:well to be called Cannibdle,. though they 
cat. thefleſhiof abtir Evemics, which they. day.they do.to 1a 
tisfie theanjodignation:aud-revenge, :andinot :out of. any deli 
caey theyfnd) in ir.mhoxe than-in any -thingelſa kgs 
ace; ſuſgind 2:But they rare extreamly. pleazdiwhen, anyone 
calls themyGeribbrotsy bhcauſe it! 8:14 narbe fhey:-pride them 


ſelves mnchin;as:beihg a certain ackoowledgment:of theinges 


neroſity.andeourager :bVpr they arginot ply —_— 
Hes ochay came, who-by [that = fignific:a 
War like' and valiant men endud with: force.andia partiguiar 
dexterity in military affairs ; but eveaqhe Aravaguen thermſtlues 
their irreconcileable Enemies, having often experienc'd their 
valour, underſtand thereby the ſame thing, though by the ſame 
word they would alſo denote a Cruel perſon, by reaſon of the 
miſeries the Caribbians haye occaſioned them. But howere it 
be, this is certain, that ordr Savages of the Caribbies are ſo much 
pleaſed with that name, that ſpeaking to the French they have 
this. perpetually. in their, mouths} 'Toy.FxaRcery, (209; Carapbe, 
Thou art a French-man, 1 am 4. Caribbian. 

In all other things they are of a good and tractable _— 
tionz and they are ſo great Enemies to ſeverity, that if the 
Eutgpear or ether Nations who have any of them flaves{a3 
among others. the Erghkſhrbatte ſomb;:cunningly:ftrapan'd and 
carryed away by them: from. the places of theitibirch) treat 
themwithany:rigour,; they many.times dic oa6t:ofpure grief: 
Butby fair mtansthey willdo any thing; contrary: to the Me+ 
graes, who'muſt be;roughty; dealt: with, : otherwiſe they grow 
lafoleat, ſflothful;, and-penfdious. 1 of en 
..- They commonly reproach the European with their avarice, 
$50 their immoderate. induſtry in getting of wealth: together 
for. themſelyes and: their: Children; fince the earth: is able to 
fad ſufficient ſuſtenance for all men,ifſobe they wil take ever ſo 
little pains:to cultivate it : as for themſelves, theyilay they are 
not peeplex'd with caring for thoſe things whereby. their lives 
arepreſery:d;and indeed it muſt be acknowledged:;that they are 
incomparably. fatter, and have their health better than thoſe 
that fare deliciouſly : Moſt certain it is, thatthey live- without 
ambition, without vexatian, without: diſquiet, /having noide- 
fireof acquiring honowy or wealthy Mlighting:Gold-and Silver, 
as the ancient Lecedemorwarepnod the Pervuiateyand content» 
ing themſelves with whatiNatiure had made them, and what the 
earth fupplies:them withall for::their Jaſtenances. And: when 
they go x hunting, or a fafhing, or root:up trees for ground to 
Make a little Garden, or te buyjd honfes; which are innocent 
£mployments, and fuitable:co: the mature af man,! vhey do all 
Wikagut cagertiels, andasit wereby wayiof divertiſement and 
F&creation, it. $fs Bur 
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Bur it raifes a particular aſtoniſhment ' in them when 
they ſee how much we eſteem Gold, confidering we' are 
ſo well furniſh'd with Glaſs and Chryſtal, which. in their judg-= 
ment are more beauritul, and conſequently ought to be more 
highly prized : To this purpoſe, Benzori a Milangſe Hiſtoriatt, 
relates a ſtrange ſtory of the New-world, how that the In#*#- 
ans deteſting the: inſatiable avarice of the Spaniards, whoſub: 
du'd them, took a piece of Gold in their hands, and faid, © Be- 
© hold the God of the Chriſtians 3 for this they come from Ca- 
* feel into our Country 3 for this they have made us ſlaves, ba- 


niſh'd us out of our habitations, andcommitted horrid. things 


* againſt us; for this they are: engag'd.in wars amongſt them+ 
& ſelves; for this they kill one the other;for this they are alwaies 
«in diſquiet, they quarrel, rob; curſe and blaſpheme : : In firiez 
© there is no villany, no miſchief but they will. commit for this. 

In like manner, our Caribbiars, when they ſee the Chriſtians 
fad and perplext at any thing, are wont to give them this gen- 
tle 'reprehenfion : - © Compere (a word they have learnt of the 


French,and commonly uſe:to expreſs their affection, as the wo- 


men do. alſo call.our Exropears Commeres, as a 'mark of their 
fricndſhip; both words ſignifying in Exgliſh Goffip, or familiar 
friend) © how miſerable art thou, thus to expoſe thy perſon to 


< ſuch tedious and dangerous Voyages, and to ſufter thy ſelf to 


5© be orepreſs'd-with cares and fears! "The inordinate defire of 
* acquiring wealth puts thee to all this trouble, and all theſe 
& inconveniences; and yet+thou art in no lefs diſquiet forthe 
* Goods thou haſt already gotten, than for thoſe thou: art deſis 
© rous to get :- Thou art incontinuai fear leſt ſome body ſhould 
© rob thee either in thy own Country or upon the Seas, or that 
* thy Commodities ſhould be loſt by ſhipwrack, and devour'd 
*by the waters: Thus thou groweſt old in a ſhort time, rhy 
© hair turns gray, thy forehead is wrinkled, a thouland incon= 
*. veniencesattend thy body, a thouſand afflictions ſurround 
< thy:heart, and thou makeſt all the haſte thou canſt to the 
« grave: Why art thou not content with what thy own Coun 
try produces? Why doft.not thou contemn riches as wedo? 


And to this purpoſe, the great Traveller Vincent le Blanc hath 7411-316, 


aremarkablediſcourſe of fome Braſilians : *© That wealth which 
<< you Chriſtians purſue with ſo muchearneſtneſs, do they any 
*:way promote your advancement in the grace of God ?'Do 
© they prevent your dying? Do you carry them -along with 
«you tothegrave? Tothe ſame purpoſe was their diſcourſe 


to F. de Lery, as herelates in his Hiſtory, an (Þ. 13, 


-..'The Caribbzans have this further. reproach to make to the 
Exropeans, to Wit, that of their uſurpation of their Country; 


and they ſtick not to do. it-as a manifeſt injuftice: © Thou - 
© haſt driven me, ſays #his: poor people, out of St. 'Chriſtophers, 


* Mevis, Momſerrat, St, Martins, Antego, Gardeloupe, Barbou- 
13 M m 2 © thos, 


eP 
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& hos, 8t. Euſtace's, &c. neither of which places belonged to 


-& thee, and whereto thou couldeſt not make any lawful pre- 


© tence: And thou threatneſt me every day to take away that 
<« little which is left me : What ſhall become of the poor miſe- 
& rable Caribbian? Muſt he go andlive in the Sea with the 
© fiſhes > Thy Country muſt needs be a wretched one, firice 
< thou leaveſt it to come and take away. mine : Or thou muſt 
«© needs be full of malice, thus to perſecute me out of a frolick. 
This complaint may well exempt them from the opprobrious 
denomination of Savages. _ a 

Lycurg#s would not permit his Citizens to travel, out of a 
fear they might learn the manners of forreign Countries: But 
our Savages ſtand inneced of much travel to unbarbarize them- 
ſelves, if we may uſe ſuch an expreſſion : And yet they are not 
only free from that inſatiable covetouſneſs, which makes the 
Chriſtians undertake ſo great and fo dangerous voyages, but 
alſo from the curioſity of ſeeing any other Country in the 
world, as being enamoured of their own more than anyother. 
And thence it cones, that, imagining we ſhould not be more 
curious than they are, nor lefs lovers of our Countries, they 
are aſtoniſh'd at our Voyages z wherein they have the honour 
to be like Socrates, of whom Plato gives this teſtimony, that 
he had no more deſign to leave Athexs, with any intention to 
travel, than the lamie and the blind 5 and that he defired not 
to ſee other Ciries, nor to live under other Laws 3 being, as to 
this particular, as far as our Caribbiars, from the opinion of 
the Perſfans, among whom it is come into a Proverb, that 
he who hath not travell'd the world may be compared to a 
Bear. | 

But we are to note further,that our Caribb5ans of the Hands 
have not only an averſion from travelling into any other parts 
of the world, but they would not alſo willingly ſuffer any of 
theirs to be carried away into a irange Country, without an 
abſolute promiſe within a ſbort time to bring them back again 2: 
But if it happens through ſome misfortune that any one of 
them dies by the way,there is no thinking of avy return amony 
them, for there is no hope of reconciliation. | 

But if they have no curiofity for things at a great diſtance 
from them, they have much for thoſe that are neerer hand, in- 
ſomuch that if a man open a cheſt in their preſence, he muſt 
ſhew them all that is in it, otherwiſe they will think themſelves 
diſ-obliged : And if they like any thing of what they ſee 
therein, though it be of ever fo little value, they will give the 
moſt precious thing they have for it, thac ſo they may ſatisfic 
their inclination. _ 

As concerning Traflick, true it is, that having treated about 
oueking, they will fall off from what they have promiſed : 
But the ſecret ts make them and to their bargain, oper 
| enem, 
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them, that a Merchant ought to be as good as his word: For 
when they are preſ:'d upon in point of honour, and reproached 
with inconſtancy as if they were children, they are aſhamed 
of their lightneſs. | ee19t}oorg! ; 
Theft is accou:ned a greatctime amongſt 'thems wherein'it 
muſt be acknowledged they ſhew- themſelves more rational ,,_. .. 
than Zycxrgxs, who allowed that 'vice in the Lucedemonian Life OT 
children, as a very commendable employment, provided they ** 
did their buſmeſs cleaverly, and Bochs-pocus-like : But the 
Caribbians have ſo natural and ſo great an averfion for that fin, 
that there is no ſuch thing found atnerg thetn, which is very = 
rare among Savages { For moſt of them are 'Theeves z ant Ind: of 
thence it is that ſome of their Iſlands have their name thence, | Robberss 
But for the Caribbians, as they are are not of their own na- 
ture any way inclined to thieving, ſo:they live without any di- 
ſtruſt one of another: So-that their Houſes and Plantations 
are left without any body tb1look'to them," though they have 
neither doors nor incloſures, after the ſame marmer as ſome Hi- 
ftorians relate of the Tartars + But if the leaſt thing in the Corpin s 
world be taken from them, ſuch as may be a little knife, whet& Travels into 
with” rhey do fſttange "things in :'Joyner's work, they ſo Terey. 
-bigbly prize what is ufefal to themn, that ſuch a loſs iser 
toſer them a weeping, and prieving for the ſpace of eight days 
after it,nay will engage them in combinations with their friends 
to:get reparations, and t6'be reveng'd on the perſon whom 
they ſufpe& guilty. of rhe theft': Accordingly in thoſe Iflands 
where they. have their habitations neer thoſe of the Chriſti 
ans, they have often revenged themſelves of thoſe who had , 'as 
they ſaid; taken away any'eftheirlirtle houſhould-ſtuff : And 
in thoſe places when they'find ſomething wanting in their hou- 
ſes, they preſently ſay, Some Chriſitan hath bee bere + And 
among the grievances and complaints which they-make to rhe 
Governours of the Freach Nation, this comes alwaies in the 
front, Compere Governou#, thy Martners ({d they call all the 
forreign Inhabitants) Have taken away a knife out of my Cob, 
or ſome other piece of houſhold-ſtuff of that kind. The Inha- 
bitants of Gnizry would not make any ſuch complaints: For 
if they chance to loſe ſomething, they are of a perfwafion that 
ſome of their deceaſed Relations, having occafion for it in the 
other world, came and took it away. ' | 
The Caribbians are a people as it Were affociated in one cotti- 
mon intereſt, and they are of all peopte the moſt loving one . 
to another ; being in that'particular far from the humour of 
thoſe Aftaticks of Javs, who ſpeak not to their own Brothers 
without a dagger jn their hands, fo diftruſtful are they one 'of 
another Fromthis affeRion which our Sava pi 
onc another, does it. proceedithat there are few quarrels": 
anmmoſities among them. marked 
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> But if they are once injur'd, either by a Stranger or one of 
[their own-Countrymen, they. never forgive, but contrive all 
' the: waics they: can. to be. revenged : Thus -when any of 
thoſe Impoſters, whom they call Bogez, makes them believe 
thatone of thoſe whom they account Sorcerers is author of the 
;wiſchief-that; hath happened to them, they endeavour all they 
ean-tokill.bim, ſaying, Taraliatana, he hath bewitched me; Ne- 


al banebouibatina, -1 will.be revenged of him: And this furious 


-paſſion and'defire to be revenged, is that which -makes:them 
ſo; brutiſh,” as,we ſaid before, as to eat the very fleſh of their 


| Enemies, whereof we ſball give the particulars in their pro- 
+... Per place; 'Fhis implacable animoſity is the vice generally 


dy that t 


aa.K of Without any obligation to Lycurgns, or his Laws, the Carib-. 
hiqns,. by a ſecret. law.,of nature, bear a preat reſpect to anci-' 


-*." reigning among , them; and it exerciſes the ſame Tyranny, 


without any; exception, over all the Savages of America: The 
revenge ofithe Inbabirants of Canada is ſometimes very plea- 
ant for they. eat their, own lice, becauſe they have. bitten 
them : If the; Breſel;ars hurt themſelves againſt a ſtone, to: be 
revenged they bite it as hard as they can; It is obſerved alſo 

Wow ies the Arrows which light upon them in fight- 


ent people, and hear themiſpeak with much attention, expref- 
fipg by their geſture,and a little tone of the voice, how much 
they are, pleas'd with xheir diſcourſes : And in all things the 
younger ſort. .comply, with” the ſentiments of the ancient. and 


fobmit rotheir wills; dtzis reported they do the ſamein Braff! 
, F--4 _— 


and; China. ,, {i in 45 e 3-277 
:, :/The Young men among'the Caribbians have no converſation 
either with the Maids or married Women : And it hath been 
' obſerved, that. the. menare leſs amorous in this Country than 
the women, -as they are in ſeveral other places under the Tor- 
-Xid Zone « .Both-the men;and women among the Caribbiars are 
-paturally chaſt, a quality-very rare among Savages - And when 
thoſe of, other Nations look over-earneſtly upon them, and 
laygh at thejr nakedneſs, they are wont to ſay to them, Friends, 
you are to look. 0n us only between both theeyes;” a vertue worthy 
-\4 0p 1n a people thatgo naked, and are as barbarous as 
eſe... 1G) notion 3g nid #7 | | 

It is related of Captain Baron, that in one of the incurſions 
made by him. and bis party into the, Iſland. of Mortſerrat,. then 
liek bythe Erghfh, he made. great: waſte in the Plantations 
*that. Jay. neereſt ta the. Sea, :ſo-that; he: carried a great booty, 
2nd, that among the Priſoners,there being a young Gentlewo- 
3Dan,, Wife to. one of-the, Officers of the Iſland, he cauſed her 
-to.be brought. to..0ne of his houſes 'in Dowminico: this Gentle- 
'Wwoman being. big with-child when: ſhe xwas carried away, was 
very carefully attended during the time of. her lying in, by 
I | the 
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to Savage, Ke Omen of the, Jame Ifland ;. And though ſhe liv'd 
HIFFHAQ ood. ln likk, 2&ger ex.amang them, neither Captain Bar oz. 
Df YOghck FEE touched her 5 a great example. of reſeryad: 
- in ſuch people. 
Fs goed 5afhponledgl that! ame "of them have ſince 
EE ity; and. many other yertyes gf 
eſies: a; WW  withall quake this acknowled 
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189; Prearmengh \ haye usdtowards them, bals- 
Fa "pros, diguſly vpop all; 5 caſions ns breaking ; 
! MY = hp, mer 1 Fol ing and burning 
854 and foyilung and debauchiog theie 
Ro = hay, taught th tNem (to the perpetual Iin- 
Grey of the Chnaltian.pame); difimulation, -lying, treachery, 
diouſngf: (s, luxury, a —_ | {574} other vices, which Were y 
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ſo much aſtoniſh'd when they meet with any thing whereof the 
cauſe is unknown to them, and that they ſhould be'brou + 
info great ſimplicity, that it might be taken in moſt of theſe 
poor people for a brutiſh ſtupidity. RY TH. vl 
This fmoliciry is remarkable, _ other things, inthe 
extraordiniary fear they conceive at the fight of Firearms, which 
they look on with a ſtr: age admiration ; but their aſtoniſh- 
ment is greateſt at Fire-locks,much, beyond what they have for 
np Guns and Muskets, becauſe they fee Fire put to thems 
ut for Fire-locks, po not able to conceive how it is pol- 
fible they ſhould take Fire; and fo they believe'it is the evil 
S$pirit Maboga who does that Offices But this fear and aftotiſh- 
ment is cortithon to them with divers'other Savages, who have 
not found any thing ſo ſtrange in their encounters with the 
Exropeans, as thoſe Arms which fpit Fire, and at fo greit a di- 
Gercilaſſo's ftance wound and kill thoſe whom they nieetwith : This was 
"> ge it, together with the Prodigy of ſeeing Men fighting on Horſe- 
=— f 5 back, which principally made the Pernviens think the Spaniards 
Travels imo © be Gods, and occafioticd their ſubmiffion to them with leſs 
the Levans, Tefiſtance. It is reported alſo = the Arabjans, who make 
Incurſions' along the River Jordan, and fhoultd be more accu- 
ſtomed to War, are not free from this fear and aſtoniſhment. 
—_ Among the ſeveral diſcoveries ofthe ſimplicity of our Ca- 
ribbians, we ball here ſet down two very conſiderable ones. 
When there happens an Eclipſe of the Moon, they believe that 
Maboya eats her, and they dance all night, making a noife with 
Gourds, wherein there. are many ſniall Pebbles : And' when 
they ſinell any thing of if ſcent, they are wont to ſay, XMaboya 
cayen ex, that is, The Devil is bere Caima Loary,' Let ws be gone 
becauſe of him , or for fear of him : Nay they attribute the 
name of Maboya, or Devil, to certain Plants of ill feent, ſuck 
as may be'Muſhrooms, and to whatever 1s apt to put them into 
any Fight. ._ bo BOL tp ugh PSOIE 21 Gl | 
- Some years ſince, the greateſt part of the Caribbians were 
perſwaded that Gun-powder was the Seed of ſome Herb; nay, 
there were thoſe who defir'd ſome of it to ſow in their Gar- 
dens; nay, fome were fo obſtinate, that, though difſwaded 
from it, they put it ioto the ground, out of a perſwaſion that it 
would bring forth ſomwhat, as well as other Seeds: Yet was 
not this Imagination fo groſs as thoſe of certain Brutes of 
Guinny, who, the firſt time they ſaw Exropeans, thought the 
Commodities - brought them, ſuch as Linneo, Cloathes, 


—— 


Knives, and Fire-arms, grew on the Earth fo prepar'd, as the 
Fruits did on Trees, and that there was no more to be done 
than to gather them + That certainly is .fiot ſo pardonable a 
piece of fimplicity-as that of the Caribbiars : And we may fur- 
Goreilaſſo, TRerallleds, to excuſe that ſimplictty, or at leaſt to render itthe 
1.9.c.46, more ttable, the ſtupidity of thoſe Inhabitants of Amer- 


ca, 
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ca, who, upon the firſt Diſcovery of the New-World, imagin'd 
that the Horſe and the Rider made up one Creatyre, like the 
imaginary Centaurs of the Poets: And that of thoſe others,wha 
after they were ſubdu'd, coming to delire peace and pardonof 


the Men;and to/bring them Gold and Provifions,went and made "> L.1, 


the ſame Preſents to the Horſes, with a Speech much like that. © 
which they had made to the Men, interpreting the neighing of 
thoſe Creatures for a Language of compoſition and truce : And 


to:conclude thele- inſtances, we ſhall-add only the childiſh ſor- De Lew,c.16 
tiſhneſs of: thoſe ſame Indians of America, who roundly.be- Garcilaſſ, 
liev'd; that the Letters which the Spaxiards ſent one to another 7.9. £29. 


were certain Meflengers and Spies, ſpeaking, and ſeeing, and 
diſcovering:the moſt ſecret: actions; and upon this perſwaſion; 
fearing one-day the eye:and; tongue of one of thefe Letters, 
they hid it under a ſtone; that they might freely eat ſome Me- 
lons of their Maſters.: In fine, there will be nagauſe to think 
it ſd ſtrange-that the Caribbz3ars ſhould take Gun-powder,, a | 
thing abſolutely unknown'to them.) for ſome ſeed ghat might 
be ſown, when there were ſome people living in Frazce, whoſe 
habitations being at a great diſtance from the places. where Salt 
was: made.: thought out of a like imagihation that it was ga- 
therd in Gardens. Ithapned alſo, not many years ſince, that 
a:'Woman, an 'Inhabitant--of Martzrico, having ſent ſeveral 


pounds of Caret-ſhells and Fobacco-toa She-Merchant of S.Ma- Caret is a 
do's, ,when this latter had put off the Commodity, ſhe gave an kind of Tor- 
account thereof to her Correſpondent at Martinico, and ad- #9ije-ſhell. 


vis'd to plant:Carets in her Garden rather then Tobacco, for 
that the former was much dearer in France, and that there was 
no danger of its rotting in.the Ship, as there was of Tobacco. 
Bur let us conſider what there is yet to be ſaid concerning the 
natural ſimplicity of 'our Savages of the Caribbies. cies 
. Itis a pleaſant thing to conſider that theſe poor people ſhould 
be ſo ſimple, as that though they-have many places fit for the 
making of Salt, yet dare they not make uſe ofsit, as accounting 
Salt extreamly prejudicial to health, and the preſervation of 
lifez thence it proceedsthat they never either eat of it, or ſea- 
ſon their meat therewith 3; and when at any time they fee our 
people make uſe of it, they ſay to them, out of a compaſtion 
worthy compaſſion, Compere, thou haſteneſt thy own death : But 
zaſtead of Salt, they ſeaſon all their meſſes with Pymar, or Ame- 
rican Pepper. E 
Nor is there any Swines-fleſh eaten among them, which they 
call Corncoin, and Boxzrokon ; nor yet Tortoiſe, (or as ſome call 
them Turtles) which they call CataVor, though there be abun- 
dance of thofe Creatures in their Country : Of this their abſtt- 
nence they give the ſimpleſt reaſons imaginable: For as tothe 
Swine, they are afraid to taſte of it, leſt they ſhould have ſmall 
eyes like thoſe of that Beaſt ;' now in their judgment it is the 
| Nn greateſt 
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reateſt of all deformities to haveſmall eyes, and yet there are 

ow among'them but have them ſuch. As tor the. Tortoiſe, 

the reaſon of their abſtinence from that is no leſs ridiculous 

they will not feed on that, ſay they, out of a fear leſt if they 

_ did, they ſhould participate of the lazineſs and ſtupidity of that 
Creature. 

Moſt of thoſe people who are known by thename of Savages 

arealſo full of ſtrange and fantaſtical imaginations concernin 
P. Tunis in the matter and manner of eating : For example, the Canadz- 
bis Relations ang abſtain from Muſcles, only outof a pure fancy; but they 
of New-Fra. 2xe ſuch Beaſts that they cannot give any reaſon for [that 
abſtinence : They will not caſt the Beavers bones tothe Dogs, 
leſt the ſoul of that Beaſt ſhould go and tell the other Beavers, 
: and ſo oblige them to leave the- Country : It is: reported alſo, 
That they do not eat the marrow! ofthe: back-bone of. any 
Creature, foxfear of having any painin the back. The Braſs- 
De Lery,c.11 Hians eat no hehs egges,out of an-opinion —_— poiſon « They 
abſtain-'alfo from the fleſh 'of Ducks, and that of every Crea- 
tare that goes ſlowly, as alſo from Fiſhes that do. not ſwim 
fiviftly, for fear of participating of theſlowneſs of thoſe Crea- 
Pirard of the tures; ' The Maldiveſts'fotbear the meat of Tortoiſes , as the 
Animals of Caribbians do but it is becauſe ofthe conformity there is, in 
the E aft-In- their judgment, between them and Man. The Calecutians, 
—_ ("+38 and fome others who live more towards the Eaſt, never taſte 
G Jo aff * of thefleſh of wild Oxen, Cows, :and Bulls, out of a perſwas- 
+,  * fion that mens Souls, when they depart out of their Bodies, 

1.8. c.7. | y 'GEP | 
go and animate thoſe of the ſaid Beaſts. In fine, certain Pe- 
TWb;ans of the Province of Paſs abſtain from all kinds of fleſh 
whatſoever; and if they are intreated to taſte thereof, their 
anſwer is, That they are not Dogs. All theſe Inſtances are brought 
upon the Stage , to ſhew that the averſion of the Caribbzans 
to-eat Salt, Swines-fleſh, and Tortoiſes, ſhould not cauſe them 
to be accounted the moſt ſelf-will'd and moſt extravagant of all 

the Savages. 

Beſides the diſcoveries we have already made of their ſot- 
tiſhneſs and ſimplicity, there is this yet to be added, That they 
are ſo ſtupid, that they cannot count a number exceeding that 
of the Fingers of their Hands and the Toes of their Feet, which 
they ſhew to expreſs the ſaid number, what exceeds it ſurpaſ- 
img with them all Arithmetick ; fo that they would be very 
unfit for Bankiers;z an humour contrary to that of the Chzwe- 

}oyage t0the 6, who are ſuch excellent Accomptants, that in a moment they 
Eqf _ caſt up fuch Sums as it would trouble us much to do, and that 
103% With greater certainty. | | 
| But the Caribb3ars have the priviſedge not to be the only 
Nation in the World which may be reproach'd with this igno- 
rance 3 for it is as great among the people of Madagaſcar and 
Gninny, tocite no more; nay, ſome ancient Hiſtonans _— 
at 
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That there were ſome people who could not count above five 
and others who could not exceed four. F 

The Inhabitants of G#z#7y having counted to Ten, were 
wont to ſet a.mark, and then begid again. Certain Savages of 
the Septentrional part of America, to expreſs a.great number, 
which it was 1mpoſhble for them to name, make uſe of an eafie 
kind of demonſtration, taking their hair or ſome ſand in their 
hands; a ſort of compariſons which are frequent in holy. Scri- 
pture. The Inhabitants of the Caribby-Iflands have alſo their 
invention to ſupply the-defeCt of Arithmetickz for when they 
are to go to the Wars, and are to be ready at their general 
Rendezvouz on a certain day, they.take each of them one af- 
ter another an equal number of Peaſe, in their ſolemn Afem- 
bly ; as for iaftance, thrice or four times Ten, and ſome certain 
mumber under Ten, if need be, . according as they are refoly'd 
to advance their Enterpriſe they put up theſe Peaſe in a little 
Gourd, andevery morning they take out one, and caſt it away, 
cill there are none left, and then the appointed time for their 
departure is come, and the next day they are to be upon their 
march- Another way they Eaveisthis,every one of them makes 
{o mauy knots on a little Cord, and every day they unty one, 
and when they are come to the laſt they make ready for the 
Rendezvouz : Somtimes alſo they take little pieces of Wood, 
upon which rhey make ſo many notches as they intend to ſpend 
days in their preparation ; every day they cut off one of the 
notches, and when they come to the laſt, they take their march 
towards the place appointed. 

The Captains, the Boyez, and the moſt ancient among them, 
have more underſtanding than the common ſort, and by long 
experience, join'd to what they had receiv'd by tradition from 
their Anceſtors,they have acquir'd a groſs knowledge of divers 
Stars z whence it comes that they count the Months by Moons, 
and the Years by the Seven Stars, taking particular notice of 
thar Conſtellation : Thus ſome Peravians regulated their Years 
by their Harveſts: Thoſe [nhabitants of Carada who live in the 
Mountains obſerve the number of the Nights and Winters 5 and 
the Soriqueſes count by Suns. But though the more judicions 
among the Caribbiars diſcern the Months, and the Years, and 
obſerve the different Seaſons, yet have they not any Monu- 
ments of Antiquity, and cannot tell how long it is fince the 
firſt of their Nation left the Continent, and ſetled themſelves 
io the Iſlands; bur all the account they are able to give of it is, 
That neither themſelves, nor their Fathers, nor their Grandfa- 
thers could remember any thing of it ; nor can they tell what 
azethey are of, nor give any preciſe account of the time when 
the Sparzerds came into their Country , nor of ſeveral other 
things of that nature; for they take no notice of ought of this 
kind, and make no account of knowing what is done in the 
World. Nn 2 CHAP. 


Tuſe, Quaft. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of that which may be called Religion among the 
Caribbians. 


| they have ſome opinion and perſwaſion of a Divinity, 
ſaid Cicero; nay, Nature her ſelf ſeems to have been ſo indul- 
gent to Mankind, as to make ſome impreſſion of a Divinity in 
the minds of Men; for what Nation, what kind of Men are 
there, but have, without any previous learning it from others, 
a natural ſentiment of the Divinity ? We may with juſt reaſon 
admire theſe noble Illuminations proceeding out of the mouth 
of a man groping in the darkneſs of Paganiſm : But things are 
come to that -® now, that it will be a hard matter to make 
good the famous words of that incomparable Orator and Prince 
of Roman Eloquence - For the poor Savages of the ancient 
People of the Artes in Pers, and of the two Provinces of the 
Chirrhaanes or Cheriganes, thoſe of moſt of the Countries of 
New-France, New-Mexico, New-Holland, Braſil, New-Nether- 
lands, Terra del Fuego, the Aronagues, the Inhabitants about 
the River Cayezra, the Iſlands of Robbers, and ſome others, if 
we may credit Hiftorians, have not any kind of Religion, and 
do not adore any Sovereign Power. 

_ Thoſealfo who have convers'd among the Originary Inha- 
bitants of the Caribby-Iflands, are forc'd to acknowledge, That 
they have, by the violence of their brutiſh paſſions, ſmother'd 
all the apprehenfions Nature had beſtow'd on them of a Divi- 
nity 3 that they have rejected all the DireCtions and Inſtructi- 
ons Which might guide them to the knowledge thereof; and 
conſequently, that by the juſt judgment of God they are ſur- 
rounded by ſo dreadful a night, that there is not to be ſeen 
among them either Invocation, or Ceremonies, or Sacrifices, 


'T "ts is no Nation fo ſavage, no People fo barbarous, but 


or, in fine, any Exerciſe or Aſſembly whatſoever in order to 


Devotion : nay,they are ſo far from having any of theſe things, 
that they have not ſo much as a name to expreſs the Divinity, ſo 


far are they from ſerving it 3 ſo that when any one would ſpeak 


to them concerning God, he muſt ufe theſe circumlocutions; 


'He who hath created the World,who hath made all things,who gives 


life and ſuſtenance to all living Creatures, or ſomthing of that 
kind : They are accordingly fo blinded and brutiſh, that they 
do not make any acknowledgment of the Lord of Nature, in 
that admirable work of the Univerſe; wherein he hath been 
pleas'd to repreſent himſelf in a thouſand immortal colours, 
and make his adorable Omnipotency as it were viſible to the 
eye: 
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eye: Thence comes it that they are deaf to the yoices of an_ 


infinite number of creatures which continually preach unto 
them the preſence of their Creator - And fo they daily uſe the 
benefits of their Sovereign Maſter, without ever refleQi 
that he is the Author thereof, and making any acknowledg- 
ment of his goodneſs, who hath fo liberally ſupplyed them 
therewith. | 

They ſay that the Earth is the indulgent Mother, who fur- 
niſhes them with all things neceſlary to life : But their terre- 
ſtrial minds are not raiſed toany apprehenſion of that Almigh- 
ty and all-merciful Father who fram'd the Earth, and by the 
continual influence of his Divinity 1mpregnates it with the ver- 
tue of producing all things for the nouriſhment of man : If 
any one ſpeak to them concerning that Divine Eſſence, and di- 
ſcourſe with them of the myſteries of Faith,they will hearkento 
all that is ſaid with much patience : But when the diſcourſe is at 
anend, they anſwer as it were1n jeſt, Friend thou art very elo- 
quent, thou art wery ſubtle, I would I could talk as well thou doſt: 
Nay ſometimes they fay as the Braſilzarzs do, that if they ſhould 
ſuffer themſelves to be perſwaded by ſuch diſcourſes, their 
Neighbours would laugh at them. h | 

A certain Caribbian being at work on a Sunday, Monfieur dy 
Montel relates how that he Pig to him, © Friend, he who hath 
* made Heaven and Earth will be angry with thee for working 
© onthisday ; for he hath appointed this day for his ſervice : 
* AndI, reply'd very bluntly the Savage, am already very angry 
«< vith him; for thou ſayeſt heis the Maſtey of the world and 
* of the ſeaſons : He it 18 therefore who hath forborn to ſend 
© rain in due time, and by reaſon of the great drought hath 
* cauſed my Manioc and my Potatoes to rot in the ground: 
© fince he hath treated me ſoill, I will work on every Sunday, 
*though 'twere purpoſely to vex him. See here a pregnant 
example of the brutality of this wretched people. This di- 
ſcourle is much like that of thoſe ſenceleſs people among the 
Topinambous, who, when it was told them that God was the 
Author of the Thunder, argued, that it followed he was not 
good, ſince he took ſuch pleaſure in frighting them after that 
manner. But to return to the Caribbians. 

Thoſe of the ſame Nation who live in the Meridional Con- 
tinent of America, have no moreReligion than the Inhabitants 
of the Caribbies : Some among them have a certain reſpect for 
the Sun and the Moon, and imagine that they are animated ; 
yet do they not adore them, nor offer, nor ſacrifice any thing 
to them - It is probable they have retain'd that veneration 
for thoſe twogreat Luminaries from the remembrance of the 
Apalachites, among whom their Predeceflors had ſometimes 
ſojourned. Our Iſlanders have not preſerved any thing of that 


Tradition 3 but we ſhall here ſet down all that, way be called 
y Religion 
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Religion among them, and what bears a groſs repreſentation 
thereof. : ROOT 

They have a natural ſentiment of ſome Divinity, or ſome ſy- 
perior and obliging power, which hath its rc {f1dence 1n the Hea- 
vens; They ſay, © That the ſaid power Is content quietly to 
< epjoy the delights of its own felicity, without being offended 
« at the ill ations of men, and that it is endued with ſo great 
<« -00dneſs, that & does not take any revenge even of its Ene- 
« mies: Whence it comes that they render it neitherhonour 
nor adoration, and that they interpret thoſe Treaſures of cle- 
mency, whereof it is ſo liberal towards them, and that long- 
ſuffering whereby it bears with them, either to weakneſs or 
the indifference it hath for the condud of mankind. 

Their perſwaſion therefore is, that there are two kinds of ſpi- 
its, ome good, others evil : The good ſpirits are their Gods; 
ind they call them in general Akambore, which is the word nſed 
»y the men; and Opoyezy, which is that of the Women - True 
t is, the word Akambort iignifies fimply a Spirit, and thence 
t.comes that it is alſo called the ſpirit of man ; but this appel- 
ation they never attribute to the evil ſpirits: Theſe _—_ ſpi- 
its, which are their Gods, are more particularly expreſs'd by 
he men under the word 1cheiri, and by the women under 
hat of Chemiin,which we cannot render otherwiſe than by that 
»f God, and Chemiignum, the Gods : And every one ſpeakin 
»articularly of his God, ſays Tcheirikou, which 1s- the —_ 


of the men, and Nechemerakou, which is that of the women - 
But both men and women call the evil ſpirit, which is their De- 


vil, Mapoya, or Maboya, as all the French pronounce it; but the 
Caribbiazs in that word pronounce the B according to the Ger- 
22ar pronunciation, IE 

They believe that there 1s a great number of theſe good 
Spirits, or Gods, and every one 1magines that there is one of 
them particularly deſign'd for his conduct : They ſay there- 
fore, that theſe Gods have their abode in Heaven, but they 
know not what they do there, and of themſelves they never 
propoſe to themſelves the making of any acknowledgment of 
them as Creators of the world, and the things contained there- 
in: But only when it isſaid to them, that the God we adore 
is he who hath made Heaven and Earth, and that it is he who 
cauſeth the Earth to bring forth things for our nouriſhment ; 
they anſwer; True,thy God hath made the Heaven and the Earth 
of France (or ſore other Country, which they name) and cauſes thy 
Wheat to grow there : But our Gods have made our Country, and 
cauſe our Manioc to grow. 

It is affirmed by ſome,that they call their falſe Gods des R30- 
ches; but that wordis not of their Language, but is derived 
from the Spaniſh : The French affirm the ſame thing after the 
Spariaras ; and if the Carjbbiars make uſe of it, they do it not 
0 bs among 
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among themſelves but only among Strangers: So that from 
what hath been ſaid it is apparent, that though thefe Barbari- 
ans havea natural ſentiment of ſome Divinity, or ſome ſupe; 
rior Power, yer it is intermixt with ſo many extravagances, and 
involv'din ſo great darkneſs, that it cannot be ſaid thoſe poor 
people have any knowledge of God: For the Divinities they 
acknowledge, and to whom they render a certain homage, , are 
ſo many Devils, by whom they are feduc'd and kept in the 
chainsof a damnable ſlavery, though they make a certain di- 
ſtintion between them and the evil Spirits. 

They have neither Temples nor Altars particularly dedica- 
ted to theſe pretended Divinities which they acknowledge, 
and ſo they do not ſacrifice to them any thing that bath-had - 
hfe ; bur they only make them offerings of Caſſava, and of the 
firſt of their Fruits; and when they think . they: have been 
healed by them of ſome diſcaſe, they make a kind of wine or 
a feaſt in honour of them, and by way of acknowledgment, 
and as it were to expreſs their gratitude, they offer them ſome 
Caſſava, and Oxtcor ; all thele offerings are called by them Ana- 
cri, Their Houſes being made after on oval figure, and the 
roof reaching to the ground, they ſet at one end of the Hut 
their Offerings in Veſlels according to the nature of the thing, 
upon one or moreMatontors,or littleTables made of Bull-ruſhes 
and the leaves of the tree called the Latanier : . Every one 
may make his Offerings to his God in his own Houſe, or Cot ; 
but when it 3s:done in order to invocation, there mult be ane 
of the Bozez'preſent : All theſe Offerings are not accompga- 
ny'd with any adoration, or Prayers, and they confiſt only in 
the bare preſentation of thoſe gifts. EIS 

They alſo invocate their falſe Gods when they deſire their 
preſence 3 but that is to be done by the interpoſition of the 
Bojez, that istoſay, their Prieſts, or to ſay better, their A4- 
gicians; and this they do eſpecially upon four occaſions, 

x. To demand revenge on ſome body who hath done 
them any miſchief, and to bring ſome puniſhment upon 
him. 

2. To be healed of ſome diſeaſe wherewith they are trou- 
bled, and to know what will be the iſſue thereof; And when 
they are recovered, they make Wines, as they are calledin the 
Hands, that is, Aſſemblies of rejoycing and congratulation, and 
debauches in honour of them, as it were by way of acknow- 
ledgment of their favour : And their Magicians do alſo per- 
form the office of Phyſitians among them, by an aſſociation of 
Magick and Medicine, never doing any cure, or applying any 
remedies but what are accompany'd by ſome -aCt of ſuper- 
ſtirion. | | 
3. They conſult them alſo to know the event of their 
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4. Laſtly, they invocate thoſe ſpirits. by the means of their 
Boyez, to obtain of them that they would drive away Maboya, 
or the evil Spirit : But they never invocate aboya bimſclt, as 
ſome have imagined. . | 
Every Boye bath his particular God, or rather. his familiar 
Devil, which he invocates by rhe ſinging of certain words, ac- 
companied with the ſmoke of Tobacco, which they cauſe to be 
burnt before that Devil, as a perfume which 1s very delight- 
ful to him, and the ſcent whereof is able to make him ap- 
ear. | 
l When the Boyez invocate their familiar Devil, it 1s alwaies 


_ donein the night-time, and great care muſt betaken that there 


beno light neer, nor any fire in the place where they exerciſe 
their abominations; for theſe ſpirits of darkneſs perfetly ab- 
hor all light: And when ſeveral Boyez invocate their Gods at 
the ſame time, as they ſpeak, thoſe Gods, or rather Devils, 
rail one at another, and quarrel, attributing to: one another the 
cauſes of every ones evil, and they ſeem to fight. 

Theſe Demons ſhelter themſelves ſometimes: in the bones of 
dead men taken out of their graves and wrapt in Cotton, and 
thereby give Oracles, ſaying it-1s the ſoul of the deceaſed per- 
ſon : They make uſe of them to bewitch their Enemies, 'and 
to that end the Sorcerers wrapup' thoſe bones together with 
ſomething that belongs to their Enemy. Theſe Devils do alfo 
ſometimes enter into the bodies of Women, and ſpeak by them; 
When the Boye or Magician hath by his Charms abliged his fa- 
milar Spirit to appear, he bids him appear under different 
ſhapes, and thoſe who are about the place where he exerciſes 
his damnable ſuperſtitions, fay, that he clearly anſwers the que- 
ſtions made to bim, that he foretels. the event .of a war or dil- 
eaſe, and after the Boye 1s retired, that the Devil ſtirs the 
Veſlels, and makes a noiſe with his jaws, asif he were eating 
and drinking the preſents prepared for him : but the next day 
they find he hath not meddled with any thing : Theſe profane 
offerings which have been defiled by theſe unhappy Spirits, are 
accounted ſo holy by the Magicians and the poor people whom 
they have abuſed, that only the moſt ancient and moſt conſi- 
derable perſons among them, have the liberty to taſte of them ; 
nay they durſt not do that, unleſs they have that cleanneſs of 
body which they ſay is requiſite 1n all thoſe that are to be ad- 
mited thereto. 

Aſfoon as theſe poor Savages aretroubled with any ſickneſs 


. or pain, they believe that they are ſent upon them by the 


Gods of ſome of their Enemies3 and then they make their ap- 
plications to the Boge, who conſulting his Dzmon, tells them 
It is the God of ſuch a one, or ſuch a one, who hath caus'd 
thoſe mifchiefs to them : And this raiſes in thoſe whoconlult, 
enmity anda defire to be revenged of thoſe whoſe Gods have 
treated them in that manner. Be- 
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Beſſdes the Boyez or Magicians who are highly reſpe&ted/and 
honoured among them, they have alſo/Sorcerers, at leaſt they 
think them ſuch, who, as they ſay, ſend charms upon them: 
and/dangerous and fatal enchantments ; and thoſe whom they 
aecount ſuch, they Kill, if ever they light on them © 'Tis ma- 
ny times a. plauſible pretence to be rid of their Enetnies, :... © 
The Caribbzans are fubje&t to ſome other miſchiefs, which 
they ſay proceed from Maboya, and: they often complain thag 
he beats them: True it 1s, that ſome: perſons of worth, who 
have'eonverſed a certain time among this poor peaple, are per+ 
ſwaded that they are neither moleſted;nor effeftually beaten by 
the Deyi! ; and that all the complaints and dreadful relatio 
they make as to that, are grounded only on this, that being: s 
a very melancholick conſtitution, and having for the moſt part 
their ſpleens fwell'd and inflam'd, they are many times ſubje& 
toterrible dreams, wherein they imagine the Devil appears t9 
them, and beats them :: whereupon they ſtart up frighted out 
of their wits; and when they are fully awake, they fay that 
Muboya hath beaten them ; and having the imagination thus 
hore, they are. perſwaded that they feel the pain; - | 

But it is manifeſt by che teſtimonies of ſeveral other perſons 
of quality and exquiſite knowledge, who have fojourned a 


long time in the Ifland of Se. #incert, which is inhabited only . 
by the Caribbiars, and ſuch as have alſo ſeen thoſe of the-ſame 
Nation who live in the Continent of the Meridional. part of _ 


Hmerica, that the Devils do effectually-beat them, 'abd that 
they often ſhew on: their bodies the vilible marks: of the 
blows they had received : We are aſſured further by the Re- 
lations of divers of the French Inhabitants of Martinice, that 
inginto the Quarter of theſe Savages, who live in the ſame 
and, they have many times found them making borrid com- 
plaintsthat Meboye had immediately before their coming : thi» 
ther treated them 111, and ſaying that he was Movche fache con+ 
tre Caraibes, mightily incens'd againſt the Caribbians; ſo that 
they accounted the Frezch happy, that their Maboye did not 
beat them. 4+ | , 
Monſieur dn Montel, who hath often been preſent at their af- 
ſemblies, and converſed very familiarly and a long time toge- 
ther with thoſe of that Nation who inhabit in the Ifland- of St. 
Vincents, as alſo with thoſe of the Mezidional Continent, gives 
this teſtimony upon-this ſadoccafion: Notwithſtanding the 1g- 
*.noranceand irreligion wherein our Ceribbians live,they knov 
*by experience, and fear more than death the evilSpigit, 
*< whom they call Maboya; for that dreadful Enemy doth ma- 
*©ny 'times appear to them under moſt hideous ſhapes :: And 
5* what1s particularly obſervable, that unmerciful--and:bloudy 
© executioner, Who'is an infatiable murtherer from the begin- 
'** ing/of the world, cruelly wonnds and torments- thoſe _ 
| Oo rable 
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* rable people, when-"they are not ſo forward as he Would 
<< have them toengage* themſelves in wars 3 ſo that when they 
<*<are reproached with: that over-eager paſſion ,which buiries 
<& them tothe thedding of mans blood, their anſwer 1s, that 
<:they are forced thereto againſt their wills by the A4«- 
& boy. . ", 1 y 

But theſe are not the only people whom that implacable 
Enemy of Mankind treats as his ſlaves : There are ſeveral other 
barbarous Nations who'can alwaies ſhow on thetr bodies the 
bloudy marks of his cruelties : For it 1s reported, that the 
Brafilians (ſhake and ſweat with horrour at the remembrance 
of his apparitions, and:many times out of the: pure apprehen- 
fron they have of the cruel treatment they are wont to receive 
from him : Thence it praceeds that fome of thoſe Nations flat- 
ter that old Dragon, and/by adorations, offcrings, and facrifi- 
ces, endeavour to abate his rage and appeaſe his fury 3 as among 
others, not tq mention the: people ot the Eaſtern part of the 

World, fome of the Inhabitants of Florida and Canada - For 
that is the only reaſon: they can give for the-ſervice'they do 
him: Nay it is affirmed that the Nation of the Jews was here- 
tofore inclitn'd to make offerings to that Devil; to be delivered 
our-of. his temptations and ſnares: And one. of their own Au- 

Elie eans ſon thors cites this Proverb as uſed among them +: Make 4 preſent to 

Thisby, Samuel, dn the day of expiation. 

n > Burt howpreat ſoever the apprehenſions which the Caribbians 
| have of their' Maboya may be, arid how ill .ſoeyer they may 
| be treated by him, yet do they not honour: him with any offer- 
' ings, prayers, adorations, or ſacrifices : Allthe remedy they 
ule againſt his cruel vexations, 1s, the: beſt they can, to make 
Httle Images'of wood, or ſome-other ſolid matter, in imitati- 
on of the: ſhape under which that.wicked ſpirit hath appeared 
to them Theſe Images they hang about their necks, and ſay 
they findieaſe thereby, and that Mabeya does not torment them 
ſo much when they have thoſe about them : Sometimes alſo in 
| imitation of the Caribbzaxs of the:Continent, they make uſe of 
| the mediation of the Boyez to appeaſe him, and they there- 
| upon conſult their Gods, as, upon the: like, occaſions thoſe of 
| the Continent have recourſe to their: Sorcerers,, who are highly 
eſteemed among them. OT 16160 Je E: 
| £6 For though the Caribbiars of thoſe parts, are all generally 
| ſubtle enough, yet have they ambng them.Aa. ſort of crafty 
| * companions, who. to gain greater; authority and reputation 
among, the reſt, make them believe that they, hold a -ſecret 
correſpondence with the evil Spitits whom they call Aaboya, 
as our [{landers-do, whereby they are tormented, and that they 
learn of them things abſolutely unknown.to others -. Theſe 
| Impoſtors are looked upon among this poor -people that have 
no knowledge of God, as Oracles, and they conſult them - 
a 
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-all things, and ſuperſtitrouſly give credit to their Anſwers : 
This occations irreconcileable Enmities among them, and ma- 
ny times Murthers; for when any one dies, his Friends and 
Relations are wont to conſult the Sorcerer how he came to his 
death 3 if the Sorcerer anſwers, that ſuch or ſuch a one was the 
cauſe of it, they will never reſt till they bave diſpatch'd him 
whom the Pais (10 they call the Sorcerer in their Language) 
hath nam'd to them. _ The Caribbians of the WHlands do alſo in 
this follow the cuſtom of their Country-men of the Continent, 
as we have repreſented before. 

But this is moſt certain, and a thing which all the Sayages 
daily acknowledg themſelves by experience, That the wicked 
one hath no power to do them any hurt in the company of 
any Chriſtians ; hence it comes, that in thoſe Iſlands where the 
Chriſtians live jointly with the Caribbians, thoſe wretched peo- 
ple being perſecuted by the Adverſary, make all the haſte they 
canto thenext houſes of the Chriſtians, where they find a.cer- 
tain refuge againſt the violent ajavilts of that furious Oppref- 
ſor. | 


_- Itisalſo a manifeſt truth, confirm'd by daily experience all 


over America , That the holy Sacrament of Baptiſm being 
conferr'd on theſe Savages, the Divel never beats nor tor- 
ments them afterwards as long as they live: | 

A man would think, that this ſeriouſly conſider'd, theſe 
people ſhould earneſtly deſire to embrace the Chriſtian Relj- 
gion,that ſo they might be deliver'd out of the jaws of that roar- 
ing'Lion. True it is, that while they feel the cruelpricks in the 
Fleſh, they wiſh themſelves Chriſtians, and promiſe to become 
ſach ; but as ſoon as the pain is over, they laugh at Chriſtian Re- 


ligion and its Baptiſm. The ſame brutiſh ſtupidity is found De Lery,c.16 


among the people of Braſil. 


CHAP. XIV. 


A Continuation of that which may be called Religion 
among the Caribbians : Of ſome of their Traditi- 
ons 3 and of the Sentiment they have of the Inimore« 
tality of the Soul. 


WE have ſeen in the precedent Chapter how the Spirits 
of darkneſs take occaſion in the night-time, by hide- 


ous apparitions and dreadful repreſentations, to frighten the - 


miſerable Caribbians 3 and how to continue them in their Er- 
Oo 2 rors, 
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rors; and a ſervile fear of their pretended power, they puniſh 
them if they be not fo forward as they would have them to 
comply with their wicked ſuggeſtions; and how they charm 
their Senſes by [llufions and ſtrange Imaginations, pretend- 
ing to the Authority of revealing to them things to come, 
healing them of their Diſcafes,revenging them of their Enemies, 
and delivering them out of all the dangers whereto they ſhall 
be expos'd : All this well confider'd, is it to be admir'd that 
theſe Barbarians, 'who knew not, nor in the leaſt reflected on 
the honour which God had done them, in making a diſcovery 
of himſelf to. them in the many delightful Creatures he hath 
ſet before their eyes, to conduct them to the light of their in- 
ſtructions, ſhould be deliver'd up toa reprobate ſenſe, and that 


at this preſent they ſhould be deſtitute of all underſtanding to 


pereeive the true way of Life, and without hope, and without 
God in the World? ; 

| We have alſo repreſented, That what indeavours ſoever they 
might uſe to ſinother all the ſentiments of Divine Juſtice and 
its Juriſdiction in their Conſciences,yet hath there ſtill remain'd 
in them ſome ſpark of that Knowledge, which awakens them, 
and raiſes in them trom tim- to time divers fears and apprehen- 
fions of that Vengeance which their Crimes might bring upon 
them : But inſtead, of lifting up their ey-s to heaven, to im- 
plore the aſliſtance thereof, and by confidence and amendment 
of lite to appeaſe the Sovereign Majeſty of the true God, 
whom they had offended, they deſcend to the abyſles of Hell, 
toinvocate the Devil by the facrilegious Superſtitions of their 


Magicians, who after they have render'd them thoſe fatal offi- 


ces, involve them, by thoſe infamous Contracts, in the deplo- 
rable {lavery of thoſe cruel Tyrants. 

Theſe poor Barbarians are ſo tranſported and befotted b 
thoſe furious paſſions, that to obtaia fome favour from choſe 
enemies to all goodneſs, and to appeaſe thoſe Tygers, they 
render them ſeveral ſmall Services 3 for they not only conſe- 
crate to them the firſt of their fruits, but they alſo devote to 
them the moſt ſumptuous Tables of their Feaſts; they cover 
them with the moſt delicate of their Meats, and the moſt de- 
licious of their Drinks; they conſult them in their affairs of 
greateſt importance, and are govern'd by their wicked coun- 
ſels 5 they expect, in their Sickneſs, the Sentence of their Life 
or Death from thoſe deteſtable Oracles, which they receive by 
the means of thoſe Puppets of Cotton, wherein they wrap up 
the worm-caten Bones of ſome wretched Carcaſs nb out of 
the Grave; and to free themſelves from the weight of their 
blows, and divert their rage, they burnin honour of them the 
leaves of Tobacco 3 and ſomtimes they paint their ugly ſhapes 
in the moſt conſiderable place of their Veſſels which they call 


Piragas, or they wear hanging about their necks a little Image 


repreſenting 
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repreſenting ſome one of thoſe curſed Spirits, in the moſt hide- 


ous poiture in which they had ſometime appear'd unto them, 
as we have hinted in the precedent Chapter. 

It is alſo conceiv'd, That it is out of the ſame deſign of infi- 
nuating themſclves into the favour of thoſe Monſters,that many 
times they macerate their Bodies by many bloody incifions and 
ſuperſtitious ab{tinences, and that they have ſo great a venera- 
tion for the Magicians, who are the iatamons Miniſters of theſe 
infernal Furies, and the Executioners of theiffenraged Paſh- 
ons: Yet have not theſe abus'd wretches any Laws determining 
the preciſe time of all theſe damnable Ceremonies; but the ſame 
wicked Spirit which inclines them thereto, finds them occaſions 
enough to exerciſe them, either by the ill treatment they re- 
ceive from him, or their own curioſity to know the event of 
ſome military Enterpriſe, or the ſucceſs of ſome Diſeaſe, or 
laſtly to find out the means of revenging themſelves of their 
Enemies. 

- . But fince thoſe who have liv'd many years in the midſt of 
that Nation unanimouſly affirm, That in their greateſt diſtreſ- 
ſes they never ſaw them invocate any of thoſe Spirits, we are 
perſwaded, that all thoſe little Services, which fear forces from 
them rather then reverence or love, ought not to be account- 
eda true Worſhip, or acts of Religion; and that we fhall give 
thoſe fooleries their right denomination, if we callthem Super- 


.titions, Enchantments, Sorceries, and ſhameful productions 


of that /rt which is as black as are thoſe Spirits of darkneſs 
whom their Boyez conſult: And we may conclude alſo, that 
the meat and drink which they preſent to thoſe counterfeit Di- 
vinities, cannot be properly called Sacrifices, but expreſs Com-- 
padts between the Divels and the Magicians, obliging them to 
appear when they call for them. 

Sv that it is not to be thought ſtrange, that in all theſe weak 
ſentiments which moſt of the Carzbbiars have of whatever hath 
any appearance of Religion, they ſhould among themſelves 
laugh at the Ceremonies of the Chriſtians, and think the worſe 
of thoſe of their Nation who expreſs any inclination to be Ba- 
ptiſed : The ſureſt way therefore for thofe whoſe hearts God 
ſhould open to believe the holy Goſpel, would be to leave their 
Country and Friends,and to go into ſome of thoſe Iflands which 
are inhabited only by Chriſtians : For. though they are not fo 
ſuperſtitious as the people of the Kingdom of Calecut , who 
think it a horror only to touch.a perſon of a contrary perſwalion 
totheirs, as if they were thereby defil'd ; nor yet {o rigorous 
as they are inthe Kingdom of Pegs, where when a man embra- 
ces the Chriſtian Religion, the wite celebrates his Funeral as if 
he were dead, andered&s a Tomb, at which having made her 
Lamentations, ſhe is at liberty tro marry again, as it ſhe were 


cttec&ually a Widow 3 yet he among the Carzbbiars who ſhould 
embrace 
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embrace Chriſtianity, would. expoſe himſelf to thouſands of 
reproaches and affronts, if he continu'd his aboad among them, 

When they ſee the Aſſemblies and Service of the Chriſtians, 
they are wont to ſay, is1s pretty and divertive, butit is not the 
faſhion of their Country ; not expreſſing in their preſence either 
hatred or averſion to the Ceremonies, as did the poor Savages 
who liv'd in the Iſland of Hiſpaniola, and the neighbouring 
Iſlands, who would not be preſent at the Service of the Spanz- 
ards, much lefs embrace their Religion, becauſe, as they ſaid, 
they could not be perſwaded that perſons ſo wicked and fo cru- 
e], whoſe unmerciful barbariſm they had ſo much experienc'd, 
could have any good belief. 

Some Prieſts and Religious men, who had been heretofore 
in that Country, having been over-forward in the baptizing of 
ſome before they had inſtructed them in that Myſtery, have 


been the cauſe that that Sacrament is not in ſuch reputation 


among the Caribbians as otherwiſe it might have been: And 
whereas their Godfathers and Godmothers gave them new 
Cloathes, and made them ſome other little Preſents on the day 
of their Baptiſm, and treated them very ſumptuouſly, within 
eight days after they had received that Sacrament they defired 
to receive it again, that they might have other Preſents and 
good cheer. | ba 

Not many years fince, ſome of thoſe Gentlemen took into 
their charge a young Caribbian, their Catechnmen, born in 
Dominico, whoſe name was Ta Marabouy, a Son of that Cap- 
tain whom the French call the Baron, and the Indians Orachore 
Caramiana, out of a defign to ſhew him one of the greateſt and 
moſt magnificent Cities in the World, which. was Paris; they 
brought him over-Sea, and after they had ſhewn him all the Ra- 
rities of that great City, he was baptiz'd there with great ſo- 
lemnity,. in the preſence of many Perſons of Honour , and na- 
med Lewzs ; Having ſojourn'd a while in thofe Parts, he was 
ſent back into his own Country, loaden indeed with Preſents, 
but as much a Chriſtian as when he came out of it, becauſe he 
had not been fully inſtructed in the Myſteries of Chriſtian Re- 
ligion : As ſoon as he had ſet foot in his own Iſland he laugh'd 
at all he had ſeen, as if it had bcen but a May-game, and ſaying 
the Chriſtians were an extravagant fort of people, he return'd 
into the Company of the other Savages, put off his Cloathes, 
and painted his Body over with Aoxcor, as he had done before. 

To ſhew the inconſtancy and lightneſs of the Caribbians in 
the Chriſtian Religion, when they have once embrac'd it, there 
isa Story, how that while M. Aber was Governour of Garde- 
loupe he was often viſited by a Savage of Dowinico, who had 
liv'd a long time at Sevi/in Spair, where he had been baptiz'd 3 
bur being return'd into his Iſland, though he made as many 


Signs of the Croſs as one would deſire, and wore a great pr 
0 


vilic. che Governour. SedHt- Ek ; 
{»Fhey have avery ancient Tradition among them, which: 
fh*ws: that their Anceſtors had ſome knowledg of a Superior 
Power which: took a care of their Perfons, atd whole favou- 
rable aſſiſtance they. were ſenſible of 3, but this. Light their-bru+ 
tifh Children have ſuffer'd to be extioguiſh'd, and through their. 
ignarance never reflefted on it - :They: ſay then, That their 
Anceſtors were poor Savages,  liviaghlike Beaſts in the midſtof 
the, Woods, without Houſes -or places where they might re- 
treat, living onthe Herbs and Fruits:which the Earth produc'd 
of it ſelf 'without manuring 3 whilſt they were in-.this miſeras, 
ble: condition, -4n old man among them, extreamly weary .of 
that brutzſh kind of life, 'wept molt bitterly; and, orewhelm'd. 
with deſpait, deplor'd his wretched condition.z whereupon,a: 
Mats all in white appear'd to him deſcending from-Heaven, and, 
cdming neex; he comforted the-diſconſolate old man, telling; 
him,\ Tharhewas come to afliſt him/ and his Countrymen, and 
to ſhew thetn the way to. lead a more-pleaſant life for the fu- 
ture; | Thatif any one;of +them had ſooner made his complaints 
to Heaven, 'they had been ſooner relieved; That on the Sea+ 
ſhore there was abundance of ſharp Stones, 'wherewith they 
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Moons (as they ſay) being extreamly deſftrous to know the ſuc- 
ceſs of the Revelation, he went to fee the pieces he had plant- 
ed in the ground, and he found that each of them had produ- 
ced many fair and great roots, which he diſpoſed of as he had 
been commanded : Thoſe of Dowminico who tell this ſtory, fay 
further. that if the old:man had viſited the pieces at the end of 
three days, inſtead of nine months, he would have found the 
roots grown to the ſame bigheſs, and that they had been pro- 
duc'd in thattime : But in regard he went not to look what 
became of them, till after the expiration of ſo long a time, the 
Manjioc continues to this preſent all that time 1n the ground, 
before it be fit to make Caſſava of. 

'This is all we could get from the Caribbian Tradition, atd 
we conceiv'd it might well be ſet here at length, fince it is the 
only one that 15 related among this ignorant people, who trou- 
ble themſelves not to know the Name and Quality of that kind 
and heavenly Benefator who hath obliged them ſo much, nor 
torender him any acknowledgment or honour: The Pagans 
were much more grateful in honouring Ceres, from whom they 
faid they received Corn, and the invention of making bread 2 
And the Perxvians, though they knew not the great Pachaca- 
mc, that is, him whom they held to be the ſoul of the Univerſe, 
and the Sovereign Author of their lives and all they had, yet 
did they adore hmm intheir hearts with much reſpe&t and vene- 
ration, and _—_— him externally by their geſtures and 
words great expreſiions of their ſubmiſhon and humility, as 
tothe unknown wow | 

The Caribbiansbelieve they have every one of them ſo ma- 
ny fouls as they feel beatings of Arteries in their bodies, be- 
fides that of the heart : Now of all theſe ſouls the principal, 
as they ſay, is in the heart, and after death it goesto Heaven 
with its Ichezr;, or its Chemiin, that is, with itsGod,who carries 
it thither to live there in the company of the other Gods: And 
they imagine that it lives the ſame kind of life as man lives 
here below : Thence it comes that tothis day they kill flaves 
onthe Tomb of the dead, if they can meet with any that had 
been' in the ſervice of the deceaſed, to go and wait upon him 
inthe other world : For it is to. be obſerved, that they do not 
think the 'Soul to be ſo far immaterialas to be inviſible 3 bur 
uy affirm it to/be ſubtcile, ' and of thin ſubſtance as a purified 
=" 3 and'they have but the fame word to ſignifie heart and 


As for the other ſouls, which are not in the- heart, they 
believe ſome go after death and live on the 'Sea-fide, and that 
they cauſe Veſſels to turn They call them 0nmekon; the 
others, as they conceive, goand live inthe Woods and Foreſts, 
and they callthem Maboyas. | 
Though moſt of this poor people believe' the as: 

| 0 


7 TEE 


of: the foul; as we have repreſented, yet they ſpeak. ſodon- 
fuſedly;- and with ſo much uncertainty of the; ſtate of the foul 
ſeparated from the body, that we ſhould ſoonerhave done. to | 
fay they.were abſolutely ignorant! thereof;;thaniſet down their 
extravagant Relations. Some athrm,-that the - moſt valiant of 
their: Nation are carried after-'their deathiinto. certain-Farta-. 4 
nate Ifanids,, where they baveallithings at, their wiſh; and that 

the Arowagaes are there their ſlaves 3! that they.ſwimunyeatied: 

in great/Rivers; that they live deliciouſly,.and-Spend the rime 
indancing, playing.and: feaſting; in a land:which produges -in. 
abundance all ſorts of: excelent:fruits without 'any cultiya* 

tion: Orr the contrary they hold; that thoſe who were cowardly 

8& afraid to gotothe wars againſt their Enewigs, do after deaths 


' ſerve the Arowagues, ,yhoinhabits barren.and deſart. Countries 


beyond the Mountajns:..But. others who ate, mare brutifh ne- 
ver trouble:themſelves: about\their-condition-afterideath; nor 
ever think or ſpeak. of it; And if any;queſtion;.; be put to them 
concerning it, they know not whatianſyerto make... -;i1;:-..: 
i Yet they haveiall had heretofoxe'a certain belief of the- ime. 
mortality of the Soul, but after.a- very grols mannef,as-may be 
deduc'd from: the Ceremonies, of their Interrments, and: the 
prayers-they wakei to, the dead,..that. they ,would zxeturn;-to |! + +. 
life ,” as we ſhall repreſent more at large.in the; laſt Chapter of «1 
this Hiſtory: 3 as alſo from this,that the moſt polite amongthem ns! 
are at preſent of that. perſwaſioy,; that. after -Jeath. chey ſhall 
goto Heaven, to which place they ſay theirAnceſtors are gone 
before them 5, but:they never : enquire after, the, way they.arc 
to take to attain that happy abode. Accordingly, when: their 
Boyez, who alſo a&t the part of .Phyſitjans,. deſpair of -Quring 
their'diſeaſes,and that theDevils have foretolgby their mouths 
that theres no further hopes of life, they give them this com- 
fort, that their Gods will condy&@ thern to,Heayen, where they 
ſhall live ateaſfe without any fear of ſickneſs... .,,,,, 1, _ 
...T-hebelief of the Calecntiens as to this, Article is warſe than Pirard'; 
that.of our Caribhjans, and their. tranſmigration is ancextrava- Travels pare | 
gant kind of immortality : For they belieye. that their uls 1: c 27. 
ati the departure out of their bodiesare ladg'd in thoſe of wild 
-Oxen, 'or- ſome other: beaſt. The -Broſliens are in this/point 
More rational; for they conceivethat the ſouls of the wicked 
£0 afterdeath to the Devil, who beats androrments them, but 
that the ſouls of the juſt are entertain'd with dancing and good 
cheer1a. delightful; plains beyond! the. Mountains: And it-is 7, Leycuus 
pleaſant tothink that moſt of the Savages of America place the "NY 
ſovereign felicity of the other life in dancing. ET. 
: The Reſurrection ofthe body;is by the Caribbians account- 
ed a pute fooleryz, their Theplogy-is too obſcure to receive ſo Garella 
great anlumination;We may therefore well wonder at a'ſmall j7** , Be 
glimpſe of this ſacred truth ifcHe;pPARr-FngpBiee; fince-it is Laeeyl.s.c.7: 
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a point -whereir/the ancient: Pagans {aw as little: as ohr Caribbss 
4n5% There is aloa ſinall fpark of itamong.the Indians of Pe- 
r#; as moſt Authorsaffirm,"' 2 7 1097 x b21 

But zhough-the Carzbbianr have ſo little:khowledge. and fear 
6H God; as'wehave tepreſenred, yet are rhey extreamty afraid 
of Hisv6ice, that'is' Thunder 3: rhat dreadful] voice which'imakes 
ſk 4 ftir ifi/theetouds, which! is attended-by ſuch'flames of 
fire,w hich ſhakes the foundations of the Mountains, and makes 
the Nerbeband Culierlaes of this wotld to tremble ; Our Saya- 
g6s :thetefote afloon''as they perceive the approaches of the 
Tetwpeft, which edttithonly comes along with that voice, make 
all the kuſte- they tanto their little houſes;and fit doiwn on low 
ſt6615abour the fits, covering their faces and reſting their heads 
onitheirharids andknecezand in that poſture they fall a weeping, 
and ſ'y'iti thei Gibbetiſh, 2raboyu eonche: fache contre Caribe, 
chat is 3ſeboys 55 ity angry with them and they ſay the fame 
whe there happens a Hurticane :: They give not over that la- 
menting exercx{ſe, ill the Hutricane' is quite over ;.and they 
avicxcſtanly aRbaiN'd; thar the Chriſtians ſhould expreſs ſo 
ſo. littte-afliftive and fear upon (thoſe - occaſions. + Thus the 
Grand Ta/t#Firemniphtily'alraid of Thunder, and when they 
hear it,they drivel! ſtrarigersonrok their houſes, md! wrap 
themſelves) up (inGarments 'of coarſe cloth; whichthey put 
noroff ill the v6iſe beovet +: And divers'other barbarous Na» 
tions xre'no TeGifriphted thin theCaribbiatrupon thellike occa- 
fons- Nay ttt feportied that the Perworanc,the Cumareſes, the 
Chants; #hd the} Moleckeſeritnitate them lin lamenrarions. and 
friptits; when! therehappens'an-Eelipſe.: 1 125 hg ll 

'Yetioit tru&that finve the Caribbians have oomverſed fami- 


Ubrly withthe Udriſtiuns, ſoine of chemure;grown 'fo reſolute 


25Wot26 beafraid of the Thunder : for forme have been ſeento 


_ lapty hen #'thiiddred'woft;/and others counterfeiced the 
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noiſe, pronouncing! word'- which'is !not! eaſiby wrirten, and 
whereof the foutid/eomesforewhatineurtheſe letters /71unque- 
2243 Butt it SV ErF+certuit! withall;/thar they dottherrmatu- 
ralmolinbrionia great violence when xhoyopreterd that they 
are nbt 24frard bEXhe Thunder, :and it Is pore vanity which 
oggs/thedmntr te peridaate that confidence; )to-perfivade thoſe 
who fe them thi pb thoſe emergencies their .getorofity is 
asgrearas that ofFrheEhriftians: For me of the French In- 
habitags bfiz2antiizics Who haveſurpriz'd themvirinheir'Quar- 
rers wleh ivthentdred and lykrred, affirm that they foundbrthe 
= coho amdane+ 3-15 | fſroring with fear :incrheiripoor 
uts., IT ATET SEEOVIT 2013 24) {140014 FOOTTI'; » 
'Now:this trouble ant theſe/difturbaneeswhich theyidiſcbver: 
at the@hearingoÞ that etleſtil voice,are they nora vitible effet 
of the! ſetitument they hive ofaninfioire wo} ſovereign Power, 
impritited by Wature 6h the mihds:of alb men, ade pregnant 


proof, 
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proof, that rhough theſe wretches endeavour all they can to 
imorker the ſtings of their Conſciences, yet can they not do 
it ſo fully but that they prigk and rorment them,though againſt 
their wills ? And is not this enough to make good the ſaying 
of Crcero, at the begining of the precedent Chapter? For 
though all men do not in words acknowledge that Divinity, 
yet are they convinc'd in themſelves , by a ſecret but jrrefiſta- 
ble hand, which writes this firſt of all Truths in their hearts 
with the point of a Diamond - So that to conclude, we ſhall 
ſay. with that great man, whole words will put an excellent pe- 
riod tothis diſcourſe, as they have,begun it, Thart ic is innate, 


De Nat, De 


and as it were graven in the minds of men, that there is a or. lib, 2, 


Divinity. ot 
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CHAP. 3 V; 


of the Habitations ane! Houſe-keeping of the Caribbians. 


TFT. TIftorians relate. that heretofore fome of the ancient Inha- 
|, Ebitants of Perz hv;d ſcattered-yp and down the Moun- 
tainsand Plains, like ſavage beaſts, having neither Villages nor 
Houſes 5 That others made their retreat into Caves, and de- 
fart and ſolitary places z and others took up their quarters in 
ditches and hollow trees - But the. Caribbians at the preſent 
arein a condition much different from this ſavage and brutiſh 
kind of life: True it is we ſhall find it no great tzsk to give a 
deſcription of their Habitations, for they arc at no great trou- 
ble about the architeCture of them; for they require only a 
tree and a hedge-bill to build themſelves a lodging. _ 

.- Their Habitations are ſomewhat neer one to another, and 


diſpos'd at certain diſtances, after the manner of a Village; 
and for the moſt part they plant themſelves upon ſome little 


aſcent, that ſo they may have better air, and ſecure themſelves 


againſt thoſe peſtilenet Flies which. we have elſewhere called 


Meſquitos and Maringoins, which are extreamly troubleſome, 


and whereof the ſtinging is dangerous in thoſe parts where 
there is but little wind ſtirring - The ſame reaſon it is that ob- 
Jiges the Floridians, beyond the Bay of Carlos and Tortugues, to 


lodge themſclves for the moſt part at the entrance of the Sea, 


in Huts built on Piles or Pillars: The Inhabitants of the Ca- 
ribbies are allo dcfirous to be ſomewhat neer Springs, Brooks, 


and Rivers, becauſe of their waſhing of themſelves every morn- 

ing before they put the red paint on their bodies. 
Among us, and ſeveral other Nations of this part of the 
world, the Architects break their brains in ſtudying to make 
| P p 2 | ſuch 
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Trigaut*s 
Hiſtory of 
China, c, 4. 


ſuch ſtrong and ſumptuous Edifices, as if they would have 
their duration to be equal with that of the world : The C/z- 
neſes, at the late coming of the Chriſtians among them, expref- 
ſed a certain aſtoniſhment thereat, and charged us with Vani- 
ty : For their parts they meaſure the continuance of their 
Houſes by that of their thort lives : But our Savages of the Ca- 
ribbies are willing to abate much of that term, and order their 
ſtruCtures ſo as that they are oblig'd to build often in their 
lives : Theirlittle Huts are made in an oval form, of pieces of 
wood planted in the ground, over which they put a Roof of 
Plantane-leaves or Sugar-canes, or ſome herbs which they can 
ſo diſpoſe and intermix one among another, that under that 


| covering which reaches to the ground, they are ſecured againſt 


L. 16, c, 38. 


rain and all injuries of the weather : And this Roof, as weak as 
it ſeems to be, makes a ſhift to laſt three or four years, without 
being much the worſe, unleſs there happens to bea Hurricane: 
Pliny affirms, that ſome Northerly people made uſe of Reeds 
for the covering of their houſes; and they are uſed to this 
day inthe Low-Countries, Fraxce,and other parts : The Cars- 
bians do alſo make uſe of ſmall Reeds faſten'd acroſs tor the Pa- 
lLiſadoes, which are inſtead of walls to their Habirations; under 
every covering they have as many partitions made as they 
would have Rooms - A fimple piece of Mat does among them 
the office of our doors, bolts, and locks: There's nothing 


| above their heads but the roof it ſeit, and under their feet on- 


ly the bare earth; but they are ſo careful in keeping of it clean, 
that they ſweep it as often as they ſee the leaſt filth upomn it: 
This they obſerve in their private houſes; for commonly their 
Carbet, or publick houſe, where they meet upon ſome rejoicing 
account, is not kept over-clean, inſomuch that many times the 
place is full of Chegoes. EIT 
Beſides the little room where they rake their reſt, and enter- 
tain their friends, every conſiderable family hath two other 
little rooms : One ſerves for a Kitchjn, and the other for a 
kind of Store-houſe, where they put up their Bows, their Ay- 
rows, and their Boxtous, which are Clubs of a heavy and {ſmooth 
wood, which they uſe in their wars inſtead of ſwords, when 
they have ſpent all their Arrows: There they alſo put vp 
their Baskets, their ſupernumerary beds, with all the toys and 
ornaments they make uſe of at publick meetings and upon 
days of Triumph: All that trumpery they call by the name 
of Caconnes. | 
As to furniture, our Savages hive only a kind of hanging 
beds, which they call Amazis, which arc as jt were great Co- 
verlets made of Cotton, very neatly woven, 2nd folded toge- 
rherat both cnds, that they may j+n t};c two corners of the 
bredth : Then they faſten the Ami: by tlic two folded ends, 
to the principal pillars of t!:cir £4414 + Thoſe who have no 
| Cotton- 
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Cotton-beds, wake uſe of another kind of Bed, which is called 
Cabene ; and this 1s made of ſeveral. ſmall ſticks laid acroſs, on 
which they put a good quantity of Banara-leaves z this Cahbare 
1s hung up and ſuſtain'd by the four corners with great cords of 
Aahot : They have alſo little Stools or Chairs made all of 2 
piece, of a red or yellow Wood, and as ſmooth as Marble: 
There are alſo ſome among them who have little Tables, which 
have four wooden Pillars, and thoſe cover'd with the leaves of 
that kind of Palm which 1s called the Latamzer. | 
Fheir Veſlels, as well of the Kitchin as others, are all of 
Earth, as thoſe of the Maldiveſes; or of certain Fruits like our 
Gourds, but which havea thicker and harder rind, cut after 
divers figures, and made {mooth and painted as well as they are 
able to doit : of theſe they make fuch Veſſels as ſerve inſtead 
of Platters, Porringers, Baſins, Trenchers, Drinking-cups, and 
Diſhes: All theſe Veſlels made of Fruits, they call Cozs ar 
Contsz, andir is the fame name which the Braſtlians give theirs 
made of the ſame materials: Their earthen Veſlels they make 
uſe of as we do of our. Kettles and Cauldrons; among others 
they have one kind which they call Canary z of theſe Canarys 
chere are ſome very large; others little ; the little ones ſerve on- 
ly for the making of ſawces or haut-gouſts, which they call 
Teaxmalis ; but the great ones are employ'd about the making 
of that kind of Drink which they call Ozicou : The Caribbiens 
of Martinico do often bring ſome of theſe little Cazvarys to the 
Quarter of the Frexch, who give them in exchange certain Ce- 
connes, that is, ſome toys orother, wherewith they are pleas'd:: 
Thoſelirtle Veflels are the more eſteem'd, becauſe they are not 
ſo eaſily broken as our earthen Pots : Theſe Veſlels which we 
have deſcribed, as wretched as they are, are preferv'd by them 
with as much curioſity and care as can be imagined. 
The Caribbians bave alio, at a pretty diſtanco from their 
houſes, a place for the eaſing of their natural neceflities, to 
which when they have need they reſort, carrying along with 
them a ſharp ſtick, wherewith they make a hole in the ground, 
into which having put their Ordure, they afterwards cover it 
with earth; fo that there 1s never any thing of that kind ſeen 
among them : We take the more particular notice of this Cu- 
ſftom of theirs, becauſe it is conſonant to what was done by che 
Army of Ijrael as long as they were in the Field : To the ſame Dew. c.13. 
may alſo be referred the Cuſtom of the Turks, who in that caſe Buzbequius 
make a pit with a piece of Iron to cover their Excrements, iz his Em. 
which keeps their Camp very clean when they are in the Field. %ſfes, 1. 3. 
An ancient Author affirms, that in the Ezft-I#dzes a certain Crefias, 
Bird named Juſta does ſomwhat of this kind, burying its own 
Ordure fo as that it may not be ſeen ; but this ſmells roo much 
of the Fable to be credited. The Tartars, as ſome affirm, will Carpin's 
not ſo much as make water within the incloſures of their Habi- Travels into 


tations, as accounting it a ſin, : But Tartary. 
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ſelves to ſome other place z and this is done of a 
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But to return to. our Savages : There are to be ſeen within 
the incloſures of their houſes a great number of Poultry and 
Turkeys, which they breed not ſo much for their own Tables, 
as to make Preſents to their Friends the Chriſtians who come 
to viſit them, or to be exchang'd for Hedg-bills, Wedges, 
Hoes, and other Inſtruments of Iron which they ſtand im need 
of. 
They havealſo about their habitations good ſtore of Orange- 
Trees, Citron-Trees, Guavas, Fig-Trees, Bananas, and other 
Fruit-Trees; many of thoſe little Trees which bear the Pymar, 
and the Shrubs and Simples whereof they have any acquain- 
tance, to be us'd when they have any need of them; and with 
theſe their little Gardens are bordered ; but within they are full 
of Manioc. Potatoes, and ſeveral forts of Pulſe, as Peaſe of di- 
vers kinds, Beans, Mais, ſmall Millet, and ſome others : They 


Have alſo Melons of all forts, excellent Citruls, and a kind of 


Cabbige called the Caribbzan-Cabbage, which are of a very 
delicious taſte - But they beſtow their greateſt pains about the 
culture of the Anaxas ,. which they prefer before all other 
Fruits. 

But though they have no Villages,nor movable Houſes, ſuch 
as may be remov'd from one place to another, as is reported of 
the Bedovins a poor people of AZgypt,certain Moors inhabitants 
on the South+ſide of Txnzis in Africe, and certain Nations of 


Great-Tartary; yet do they often change their Habitations, as 


the humour takes them; for as ſoon as they take the leaſt diſ- 
guſt to their Habitations, ' they immediately tranſplant-them- 
ſodden, and 

without defiring any permiſſion of the Cacick, as the ancient 
Peryvians were oblig dto-do of thctir King upon ſuch occaſions, 
Among the occaſions of this change of habitation among the 
Caribbians of the Iflands. one 1s a perſwaſion that they ſhall 
have their health better in ſome other place; the ſame cauſe 
occaſions many times a removal! of houſe-keeping among the 
Braſilians : Somtimes it is caus'd by ſome naſtineſs done in their 
Habitations, for which they conceive a certair horrour ; and 
ſomtimes the death of one of the houſe, which cauſing in them 
an apprehenſion of going the fame way, obliges them to take 
up their Quarters in ſome other place, as if death could not as 
-eafily meet with them there; but this fooliſh apprehenſion is 
much more prevalent with the Caribbians of the Continent, 


- whoupon ſuch occaſions will be ſure to burn their habitations, 


ahd marchi to ſome other place: This pleaſant Superſtition is 
obſervable alſv among the 1ndzars of the Iſland of Coraſſao, 
though thoſe poor people thave receiv'd Baptiſm'3 for Monl. d« 
Montel relates, That being in the great Village of thoſe Indians 


; named the Aſcerſtor, and having obſerved in two or three pla- 


ces ſome houſes without any Inhabitants, though they were not 
deficient 
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b 2 

'e 


a 


like,:f Wemey credit Herodot#rti nd We bf Pinker hols Lib, 2, 


 tawniment; of the: Emballaders of deeeyermon.: And 


it:bath always had this priviledge, that Rerlans of 
w_  diiparagement to have a oager in the oxde cing of 


Aut: among the Coribhians the,men think all. theſe eoplon 

inents below and unbefittivg them; they for the molt part 

_ time ehroad, buttheis Wiveskeep, af -hame.and 
vequiſiee: about, the houſe : True.it 3s, the, gnen 

Timber for the building of their, Houles,.: 309, hg 5 

built. is@hdir Þfineto;keepthem w repair, z; byt 

takecare}for:allchings neceſiary Gre homey £2 


ly:o Dhe:quen. go: ahunting:and-.a.fiſhing, as weſha 
moreat.largeielſwheres. hut,ghe women ferch hgme, 
fohii from the: place where it was fall'd, ang, the WE 
Water:ſideg:iItiis:the womens work, in-fige, to get,in Menioe, 
to prepare the Ceſſava,/and the —_ - ie M4 their; Fe inary 
Dotok;' vadtab all thaMeet;to ſet the nd,to keep 
the honſt>dlean, and POTATO 1 orger,z ,nc 
not to-meqntianthe pains they. takeyn. pain 4 their Hugb wc 
ith Roucay, anti ſpinning : Gotton for. the ule of he Family 
thatthey, ave covtinually;emplayd, and.thgir-work. Is DENG. 
at anead;iwhile.theirughands, divertthemlelves abrg; 
£ tbey.ave marker tobeaccounted $layes then, Companions. 
In the If{lands of Suldiprcartrabd Patrice, here are ſome Ge- 


ribbians who have many Negroes to their Slaves, as the Spaxz- .- '.. +. | 


ards and ſome other Nations have; ſome of them they got 
from the Ezgliſh Plantations, and ſome from Spaniſh Ships here- 
tofore calt away on their Coaſts3 and they call them Tamors, 


.that is, F/aves:; They are ſo well ordered, that they ſerve them 


in all things about which they are employ' d with as much obe- 
Jience, readineſs, and reſpe&t,as if they were the moſt civiliz'd 
people in the World. Now 


? af 
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>1-Now that we're treating of the Houſes'and Houſekeeping of 
the Caribbiavs, ſome might take occaſion-toask, Whether, as 
wehave the uſe of Lamps,Candles, 'and Torches, they do not 
Afo make uſe of ſome light, and fome'artfice inthe night-cime, 
to fypply the'want of the days light? Frue it is, they have 
leariit of the'TChriſtians to-make uſe of the Oil'of Fiſhes, and to 
ar-Cotton Into Lamps, to' hght themi-in'the night-time but 
moſt of them have no other Rohr in the night than a kind: of 
wood very 1X take fire, which they*hiveready in the houſe 
for that purpoſe, Whenee wecall it Candlewood; tris full of ah 
unquous Gin! which' makes it burn likea Candle,' and being 
once lighted; fegivesa ſweet ſcent : Inlike manner the Inhabi- 
tants of Madagaſca?.inftexd of Candlesahd Torches,in the night 
time make uſe'sf certain'Gums which eaſily-take-fire;and they 
putthem intp earthen Creuſers, where they make-a-delightful 
and Greet ſmalling Fire: *And if the Fire* chance" toi go out 
amony the' Caribbians, they have the ſecret of ſupplying that 
wanr 'by ring two' pieces of Mabot 'one doakih | 
afd by that collifion-they take fire, and in a ſhort'time burn 
int6'a clear flame : Thus the - Braſt/5ax7,” inſteed of a Steel and 
Stone, the uſe whereof they have not, make uſe of two ſeveral 
kinds of Wood,- wheteof one is alwoſt'as tender asif it were 
half rotten, #nd' the other, 'on the cotitrary, very-hard ; and 
by thit fridfonand agitation'the fire rakes in the former : The 
fame thiny ts affirm'd of ſome ſorts of Canes, which may be ſeen 


inthe Cabinets of 'the Curious,” '' © 1; 


Thoſe who have fail'd to the mouth of the River of the 
Amazones retate, that they there ſaw ſome Indians [trike fire 


withtwo'ſticks, but after /a manner different from that: of our 


Caribbians ;' for inthat part of the World they 'have-alſo two 
pieces of Wood, 'one ſoft, which they make flat and even like 
a Buſk, and the other very hard, like « ftick ſharpened ar the 


end, which they thruſt into the ſoft, which they keep.cloſe to 


the gtound under their feet ; and theyiturn the other with both 
hands ſo fwiftly, 'that at laſt the fire takes in thatibelow, and 
ſets it of a flame*" And whereas-it many times happens one 
perſon may be weary of 'that exerciſe, another immediately 
takesthe ſtick/inhand, and turnsit withthe ſamerſwiſtneſ, till 
they have/got fire. Some may imagine, that theſe ways of 
lightivg fireare modern; but there are ſome tharks thereof in 
Antiquity, asmay be ſeen in Theophraſins. . » Bs 20: 2:1 
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Of the ordinary Repasts of the Caribbians. 
M Oft of thoſe people who have the: denomination of ;$4- 
þY L:wages and Barbarians are gluttonous and beaſtly in their 
Repaſts: The Braſelranseat and drink exceſtively, naſtily;and:ne Lery, 
at'all hours, nay they riſe many times in the night to that em-c. g. 
ployment :: The Canadians are ſuch gluttons, that they eat till —_ 
they are-ready. to burſt; nay. they are fo:ravenous, that they —— 
will not loſe fo much as the skimnyings of the Por: They are; ne- : 
yer (een either to waſh their hands, or the, meat they eat: They 
have no-other napkins than the:hair of their own heads, or that 
of their:dogs, or the firſt thing they meet with -- The Grazd- 
Tartars do thelike : They never waſh their Diſhes or Kettles, Rubriques 
but with the pottage made in them; : andare.ſq naſty that what © Carpin. 
they do is:not be related : The. other Tarturs come not much Bubequice 
ſhort of them in naſtineſs and gluttony, ufing; their hands: in- Des Hayes, 
ſtead of ſpoons to take up their pottage, and eating the fleſh-of & Bergeron 
dead horſes, without any other drefiing than ſetting of--it-an 
bour-or two between their ſaddJes and horſes-backs. /Tn/like yin 1eBlanc. 
manner (ro make an end'of theſe ſlovenly inſtances) the Inha- & Garci- 


bitants of Guinny, thole of the Cape of ;Good. Hope, .and certain laſſo. 


other Savages eat raw and ſtinking fleſh; together with the 
hair and feathers, guts and garbage, like.ſo many dogs: But 
we are to give our Caribbiazs this commendation, that they 


' are temperate andcleanly in their ordinary Repaſts, as well as 


thoſe of the Continent, though ſome among them deſerve not 
this elogy, as there is no rule ſo general but may have ſome ex- 
ception. Monſieur d# Montel, a worthy and faithful witneſs, 
gives this teſtimony of ſobriety and cleanlineſs to thoſe whom 
he had ſeen at Sr. YVircents and elſewhere :: But as we ſaid be- 
fore, they are nor all ſuch; for thoſe who have ſeen them at 
Dominicogive them not the ſame Character. 

This people eat many-times together in a publick hoyfe, as 
we ſhall ſee more particularly hereafter, either upon the ac- 
count of divertiſement and to be. more than ordinarily merry, 
or to diſcourſe: concerning. their wars and common affairs, as 
the Lacedemorians were heretofore wont todo : The women, 
according to the cuſtome of fome other barbarous Countries, 
cat not till their husbands have done,and they have no fet time 
for their Repaſts : Their ſtomacks are their Clocks and Re- 
membrancers : They ſo. patiently - endure_ hunger, that after 
they are returned from fiſhing-they will have the patience co 


broil their fiſh over. a ſoft:fire on a,wooden frame. made like, a 
| 5 as Grid- 


A 


— 


Cake which they call Eaffava, made of the Maoc-root : Other 
Writers have ſet down the manner how it is made; yet that our 
Hiſtory may not be thought imperfe&, we ſhall here give a de- 
ſcription of the compoſition thereof : The root, though it be 
ſometimes about the bigneſs of a mans thigh, is eaſily got out 
of the ground : Aſſoon'as it is taken out it is ſcraped with a 
knife to takeoff a little hard skin which covers it, and then it 


\ - tsſcraped or filed with with a Raſp or flat File of Iron or Cop- 


per, of a good bigneſs; and they preſs the meal which comes 
from itin a linnen bag, or ina long kind of pokes, which they 
call in the Iſlands,$#4kes, neatly woven of Ruſhes or Latanier 
leaves by the Caribbians, that the juice may be ſqueezed out 
of it : The Savages before they knew the ule of thoſe Raſps, 
madg uſe inſtead thereof, of certain hard and ſharp ſtones 
which are to be found on the ſea-ſhore - They are ſomewhat 
like our Pumice-ſtones : When the moiſture of the Marioc is 
got'out, the meal is fitted through a coarſe cloth, and withour 
mixing it with any liquor, it is put upon an Iron Plate,or Plank, 
and ſometimes on a broad ſtone, under which there is fire ; 
when it is baked on one fide, they turn it on the other 3 and 
when it is fully baked, it is expoſed to the Sun to make it har- 
der, that it may keep the better: It is commonly made no 
thicker than a mans little finger, and ſometimes thinner, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the Inhabitants: It will keep many 
months, 


N , 


at. 
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months; bur it-eats beſt after a day.or two making; there 


are ſome who would rather eat of it than of our ordipary : 


bread: Andthe greateſt miracle is, that of a root: ſo dange- 
rous of it ſelf people ſhoyld by artifice get ſo excellent nou- 
riſhment : Thus. the Moors drying a kind of poiſonous Apri- 


cocks which. grow in their Country, in the Sun, and after-. 


wards boiling them over a fire, make a certain drink thereof, 
which 1s RE and may.be drunk. without any danger. , .. 


But the Caſave which the Caribbiaws make is very delicate: 


for they baveſo much patience.to go through with any thing 
they undertake, that they do better than the French, whoare 
ſo baſty, thatthey would make an end of any thing aſſoon as 


they have begun it : But the Caribbians go leaſurely towork, - 
and,never conſider the time ſpent, ſo the buſineſs be done to. 


their minds. 


A 


.. And whereas ſome Europeans who bave uſed Caſſava, com- 
plain that it is no good nouriſhment, that it injures the ſto... 


mack, corrnpts the blood, changes the colour, weakens the 
nerves, and dries the body; it is to be conſidered, thatas cu- 
ſtom is a ſecond nature, fo that many things, though bad in 
themſelves, do..not prejudice health when one is accuſtomed 
thereto; ſoon the contrary, thoſe which are good and inno- 
cent, nay the. beſt of their, own nature, if a man be not accu- 
ſtomed thereto, are many times: prejudicial: and hurtful : To 
- confirm this, truth, it is tobe attributed to want of cuſtom, 
what is related by ſome Hiſtorians of certain Brofiliens, who 
being ſhut up with the Dutch in. St..Aargarets Fort, could not 
brook the bread: and other proviſions diſtributed to them as 
Soldiers, and,on which it was peceſlſary they ſhould ſubfiſt, and 
complained that they made them ſick, and were the occaſions 
of their death : To this purpoſe there is a remarkable paſſage 
| In the Travels of Monſieur des Hayes into the Levart ; to wit 
that the ſaid perſon entertaining ſome Tartars at his Table,who 
knew not what bread was, cauſed them to eat ſomes for within 
two hours after, they thought.they ſhould have dyed when the 
bread they had eaten began to ſwell, andto cauſe them great 
ains. 
s There is another kind of bread among the Caribbians made 
of the Spaniſþ wheat which they call Mais: The Engliſh Inhas 
bitants.of the Bermonthos uſe no other : There are ſome alſo 
who inſtead of bread, eat the root called Potatoe, whereof we 
have given adeſcription elſewhere. ER pou 
-.. As concerning = other proviſions uſed by the Caribbians, 
their. moſt ordinary diſhes, and which are.uſed alſs by the Ca- 
ribbians of the Continent, are Lizards, Fiſh of all ſorts, Tortoi- 
ſes only excepted; and Pulſe, as Peaſe, Beans, &c,. but their 
ordinary food (contrary to the Inhabitants of Madagaſcar, who 
havea horrour for that kind of ſuſtenance) is Crabs, got very 
Qq2.: ' -. dean 


) 
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 Manior, and good ſtore of Pymin.. - * 
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clean out of their ſhells; and fryed with their own fat, juice of 


Citron, and Pyman, which they aregreat lovers of, and which: 
they put abundantly into all their ſawces: And-yet when they: 


entertain the French,-.or other Exropeany, they*are not ſo pro- 
digal thereof, and then they accomodate themſelves to their 
palates, out of a compliance and' diſcretion, which argues 


- them to be ſomewhat better than Savages. They call the in- 


ner part of the Crab Tanmaly; and of that ' it *is they mike 
their ordinary Ragotiſt with water, the fine flower' of Marioc, 


and good ſtore of Pymar. In thelaft courſe they bring in fruits 


as we do: and ordinarily they conterit themſetves with Figs, 
Bananas, or Ananas: If they eatfleſh or any thing that is fale- 


ed, it is only out of compliance with ſtrangers, to avoid being 


troubleſome to thoſe who entertain them, andſb they accon- 
modate themſelves to their humours who come to vifit them 5 
for then they order moſt of their meat to-pleafe them : And 
to this muſt be referred what we have ſaid concerning their 

not eating of ſalt, Swines-fleſh, Toftoiles, and \Lamantin. 
True it 1s,there are among thispegple certain men extreatly 
flothful and melancholy; who leads wretched kind 'of life : 
For they hve only upon Burgaus, Shellfiſh, Crabbes; Soldiers and 
ſuch like Inſes + They never-eat any Pottage,' fior Fleſh, un- 
leſs it be that of certain birds which they brott on the coals with 
their Feathers about ther; and*theit Guts within them; and all 
the Sawce they uſe conſiſts of the water of Maroc (which be- 
tofes. its 'venemous quality) fine flower of the ſame 


Sometimes they have a deteftable kind'of ſeaſoning for their 


| meats, and that is the fat of the 4ronagnes their irreconcileable 


Enemies-But'this hath no place mm their ordinary Repaſts, as be- 
ing uſed only on ſolemn days of debauches and rejoicing. 
- - Astothefr drink, as they do infeveral parts'of America, the 
fame grains of ais Whichſerve to make bread, are uſed for 
the compoſition of 'a Drink which is accounted as/good' as 
Wine 3 and as among us the Wheat which mgkes Bread will 
alſo mike Beer ; ſo in'theſe Iſlknd$/of theRoots bf Potatoes and 
Manioc, which ſerve to make Bread, there are made two ſeves 
ral forts' of Drinks, which are ordioary in the Country: The. 


former 2n8d*moſt common, which is/'made of 'Potatoer boiled 


with water; is called Maby - It is excellent good to refreſh and 
eo” rhirſt; and irhath alſo an appetitive yertue, which cau- 

es an evacuation of the ſandineſs, and all the viſcoſities of the 
lower parts: Whence. it, comes, that thoſe who-make ufe of 
that Drink, never complain of tht'Stone or Gravel : The other 
Drink is called Ox#cox (from a name coming neer the Cavnir 


| of the Braſ#l;ans) and is made of the Caſſava it ſelf, boiled 


in like "manner with 'warer - It is "ſtrained through a coarſe 


cloth, which the Savages call Hibichet : This Drink is moreex- 
| X k cellent 
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czlleht than rhe aby, and difters mot much ffom Beer;.either 
as to. colour or ſdrengthc, The Indians make it very,pleaſanc, 
but of ſuch ſtrength withall, that much drunk it intoxicates, 
as! Wine does : They make it of Cafſeve well and throyghly, 
baked on! theplank, then chew'd by the Wamen, and put-into 
Veſtelsfult of Water :/'or, after it hath beep infus'd, and boil 
ed for about the ſpace'of two :days by tts;ou/p vertue, with- 
ootary fire, asgew Wine does, the infuſion is ftrain'd throagh 
the coarſe or hair-cloth ; andthe juice which is gotten from it 
by that-ftraining, being kept two dates more;is ready for dtink- 
ing'v.Fo make thisoompotition boil the hetter they - put into 
the:Veſteltwo or three Roots of Potatoes; ſetaped very final. 
It mnſt indeed be acknowledged that. this -cuſtom which the 
Savages obſcrve.in chawihg the Caſſava before. it be put intothe 
Veſich,&s'enonghto turn the'ftomachs of foie 5 bur it is moſt 
certain withall, 'thatthe Drink made after that manner is in- 
coniparably better than that. which is made otheriwile. .+-© 


The Owicow ts do made after ahother manner, without the 


Roors: pt Potatoesg (Which: is: this; after, the Caſave.istaken 


off th& Plank, itis laid fomewhere about:the bouſe: and cover- 


cdi wilt the teaves of . Maia, and ſome heavy ftones:' laid 
thiomoo; to fecitimto a heatsand this is done” for the ſpace of 
thit&or fanr days: That dohe;/it is broker into ſeveral pieces 
which aro fpread on;Banuna-leaves; and then they are: lightly 
#ptinklediwith watef, and fo left; Whenthe Caſ/ave hath re- 
mainedvo\brithei ſpace: of onenight, it becomesallred - and 
thorn a s:g00d; to. niake Ovicow, :and will make its water boil 
withdutrthe Roatwofi Potatoes:t.'. | YT, 

- Beſides theſe tw ſdres:of Drinks which are the moſt -ordina- 
rp antheCizribbics, there ares allo made in divers places feve- 
Tab foots of. delicious: Wines:: The Negroes, who areflayes in 
theſtlINlands,make; tocifions in the-prickly Palms, out akwhich 


there idiftils a'certainliquor like ;White-winey, which they; ga- 


ther indſeveral little: Gourds| faſten'd. to:the: overtures of thoſe 
wees;- whereat caph will yield two pints every day, avd-ſome- 
runes mare: The moſt ancientAuthors aflure us,that among.the 
Eaſt-Dritinns go Wine of Palms was veryteb in-uſe, as. indeed 
iis at thivdays Id:is atfo.uſedin ſome pants;ot Africk,, av at Mo- 
moeat ap. ii! TL31J 14 3190 Yajcrtt ts ! | 7 43! 79 

-  NMoveover' there win ithe Caribbies anothet kind ob Dink 
madeof Bananas, which is alſoin;other parts, .and by ſome cal- 


led Conſcou : But in regard this ſort of Wihe, thoughy very . 


pleaſinriandfirong/y\ cauſes: great ventoſities, it is-not-eauc 
ufed6rr oihon ootfon Fo M151} 4 tt 536: 
To conclude, here is made in theſe Illands;an excelent kind 


of Wine: of thoſp:precious Reeds out of:which- the: Sugar: is - 


gotrent/ And'thisiisahe moſtieſteemed: Drink of ariy:made-in 
the-Carrhbies: It ts called by-fome Care-mire, and-thene 16 2 
. Par- 
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particular ſecretin the making of it : There is more made at 
S. Chriſtopher then any whereelſe, by reaſon of the abundance 
of Canes planted there : The juice of thefe Canes 15 got out by 
a Mill made purpoſely for that uſe; afterwards it is purified by 
firein great Caldrons : It may be kept a long time 1n its perfe- 
Rion, and it hath a ſweetneſs, and withal a certain picquancy, 
which might make- it paſs for Sack. Of the ſame Canes there 
is alſo 'made a cereain Aquavite called — 86 0K , Which 
keeps better thenthe Wine of thoſe ſame Reeds . 
Theteis not any thing in the ſubſtance of 'theſe ordinary Re- 
paſts of our Caribbiars, which ſeem to favour of the Savage, 
unleſs it be haply the Lizards; But why may not they be as 
good Meat as the Frogs and Snails eaten in fome parts of 
France? And who knows not that in Spaix they eat abundance 


, of young Aſſes? Nay, compare the ſuſtenance of our Carzbb3- 


as with that of the Canadians, who, beſides the skimmiogs of 
the Pot, which we faid they eat, do commonly drink filthy 
and naſty greaſe, and prefer x & fleſh of Bears before any other; 
with that of che Inhabitants of the' Iſhand of Good-fortune, 
one of the Cararies,. who eat abundance of Suet ; with: that 
of the Tartar, the Perſians, the Chineſes, the Huancas, a Nation 
of Peru, of the Negroes of Angola, who commonly live on the 
fleſh of Horſes,” Cammels , Mules, Wolves, Foxes, Aſſes, 
Dogs, and drink ' the Blood of thoſe Creatures; with that of 
the Eaſi-Indians, who think the Fleſh of Bats and Mice as de- 
licious as that of Partridges ; with that of the Brafilians, who 
feed on Toads, Rats, and Wormsy or. laſtly, with that of the 


 Tapnyes, and ſome other Barbarians, who eat hair minc'd very 


ſmall, and mix'd with wild honey. and ſeaſon. all their Meat 
with the aſhes of the burnt Bodies of their deceas'd Relations, 
and mix them with-the meal they. bake, which cauſes horrour 
only'to: repreſent, much more' to do : Let there be, 'T ſay, a 
compariſon madg between all theſe infamous Ragouts,and thoſe 
of the Caribbian Nation, and it will be found, that in their or- 
—_ Commons -there is nothing baxbarous: Yet are-we not 
rodiffemble what fome of the French relate, to wit, That they 
have-ſcen the Caribbians eating the Lice and Chegoes they bad 
taken; as it is reported of the Mexicans and Cumaneſes: but 
they do not make their Ordinary out of them, and it is part- 
cular only\to ſome:among them';- befides that they do 1t not 
out-of any delicacy they find: in thoſe Vermine, but only to 
be revenged of them. | 
Moreover, the horrour which the Caribbians conceiv'd here- 
tofore at the eating of Swines-fleſh, Tortoiſes, and Lamantin, 
for the pleaſant reaſons before: alledged, was fo great, that :£ 
any of the Exropeans had got them to eat any of them. by ſur- 
prize, and they cane' afterwatrds'to know it, they would be 
reveng'd of thenrone time or other 3 witneſs what happened to 
- 


} 


owes 
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a perſon of ſomgnote among the French : This perſon receiving 


a Viſit from the Cacick or Captain of the Savages of the Iſland 
where he liv'd, entertajq'd fimin jeft with Lamantin, diſguis'd 
in the faſhion of a Haſh; the Caczck miſtruſting what indeed 
afterwards happened to him ,, intreated the Gentleman not to 
deceive him; arid upon the aſſurance given him theredP he 
made no difficulty to eat : after Dinner the Gentleman diſco- 
ver'd the abuſe to the Cacick, and his Company, that he might 


bays theipkeaſure of; chein Diſcourſes thereupon, and ſee what 


fore they would make after ſuch a Treatment 3 but they had © © 7 


at that'time ſo. much power pver themſelyes as to ſmother their 


Py F 


indigaation,and theGacick, only faid to him'{aniling, Well Friend 


we ſhall'not dye of it ;; Some time after the, Gentleman went to .:- 


rgtwrn him! his Viſie 3 he receiv d him with: great civility, and 
iiade hiaa extraordinary cheerz ;but he had given his people 


oxdef £6; pur intg. all. the Sauces-ſome fat of the Aronagues, © 


whereof.he ptincipal Indians are always well provided : Aﬀer 
this iafamgus Repaſte was ended, the Carczck, glad in his heart, 
ask'd the. Gentleman..and his Company how they lik'd bis 
Treatment. whereupon they commending it very much, and 
giving him-thavks for it, he acquainted them with the trick he 
had ;puti upon them 5 moſt of: them were fo troubled at the 


— 
Eee a 
z 3 


F. 3-H 


thought of jt, . and had ſuch an inclination. to caſt up all they - TO 


had eaten, that they grew'very-ſickz but the I-diar laughing 
at the ſpectacle, told them that he was'then reveng'd. | 

Thole:who have lately been among the Caribbians of Domi- 
rico and  Mertznico afficm, . That now moſt of them make no 
difliculey to eat Lamextin, T ortoiſes, and Swines-fleſh, nay, all 
other Meats in uſe among the Exropears ; and that they laugh 
at the ſimplicity which oblig'd them to abſtain from them, tor 
fear of participating of the nature and qualities of thoſe Ani- 
mals. 

They have alſo remitted much of that ſeverity which they 
uſed towards their. Wives; for now yy are ſeldom ſeen to 
fetch home the Fiſh their Husbands had taken: And when they 
have beena fiſhing, the Husband and Wite eat together : The 
Wamen go alſo oftener to the Carbet, to participate of the 
Feaſt and the publick/rejoycing there made, then they did be- 
fore their Husbands became ſo familiarly acquainted with 


St rangers. 
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i Of. the Employments and Divertiſements of the 
ED Fiſt Caribbians. - 
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Plor, 3» bis | A Leander the Great accouuted Labour to be a thing truly 
Life. "\' Royal; and there are to be ſeen' at'this day in the Se- 


Des Hayes raglio at Adrianpple, the Tools'which Amarath made uſe of to 
Travels ® makethe Arrows he ſent to ſome of his principal Officers - The 
the Levant. peryvians aremuch tobe commended as to this particular; for 
-— = the Kings of Pers had made Laws, and appointed particular 
4th 1.6. Judges for the regulation of Tdle perſons and Vagabonds, inſo- 
Cc. 35 much'that it was ordered, That 'Children of five years of age 
ſhould. be employ'd 'in ſome Work ſuitable to their ages nay, 
they ſpared not the blind, the lame, and the dumb, but em- 
ploy'd themin divers things, wherein they might do ſomthing 
Herod. 1.5. With their hands : But there are ſome people ſo lazy, that they 
De Lacts think Idleneſs a thing very commendable; and the Hiſtorians 
Hit of Ame- Who have written of 'the Weſt-Indies tell us of certain ſtupid 
FLA} andbrutiſh 1diars of New-Spain and Braſil, who paſs away the 
*whole day ſnoring in their Cots, while their Wives go abroad 
to get in certain Roots for their ſuſtenance. 

But our Caribb3ans are not like theſe laſt ; for they are found 
taking pains and their pleaſure in ſeveral forts of exerciſes : 
The chiefeſt, and thoſe which are moſt ordinary among them 
are Hunting and Fiſhing, wherein they beſtow the greateſt parc 
of their time, but eſpecially'in Fiſhing - They are ſeldom ſeen 
ro go out of their Houſes without their Bows and Arrows; and 
they are wonderfully expertin the uſe of them, being accuſto- 
med to that exerciſe from their Infancy, as the Turks alſoare; 
whence it comes, that in time they come to be ſoexcellent at 
the Bow, that within a hundred paces they will hardly ever fail 
ſtriking a half-Crown piece; nay, as they are making their Re- 
treat they can do execution on their Enemies, as the Parthians 
were ſomtimes 'wont to do- ' How much therefore are we the 
Tulg.20.16. more to wonder at thoſe left-handed Benjamites, who could 

ſling ſtones at an hairs-breadth, and not miſs ? 

When the Caribbians go abroad a hunting or a fiſhing, they 
do not take their Wives along with them, as ſome Braſ#liars do, 
who cauſe theirs to walk before them, ſo great is their jealouſiez 
but when they have taken any thing, they leave it upon the 
place, and the Women were heretofore oblig'd to go and bring 
it home, as we have already hinted - It is reported that the Ca- 
zadians dothe lame. 

Among the Caribbiars of the Iſlands there is no diſtinCtion of 
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quality as to Hunting ; -but the; exerciſe of it is as free to the 
meanieſt as to;tht greateſt among, them, - The caſe is the ſame 
among all the other Indians of the Weſt:Tadies. ., 

{Asin their; private Repaſts they, 'neyer uſe no kind of Fleſh, 
it they bave- not Strangers to entertain; ſo ordinarily their hune- 
wg is.only, for Lizards; and if they engage themlglves in any 
ofher kind of hunting, it is upon ſome extraordinary occaſions, 
when they would treat ſome of their Friends among the Exrg- 
pars, ,or when they. intendto yiſit them, and: would get fom- 
thing of them jinexchange for what they had taken, , - 

.-.They are extreamly expert in fiſhing with the Hook, and.in 
taking of Fiſh with the,;Dartz, and a,man cannot ſufficiently. 
admire their patience ipthat Exerciſe ;; for they. would be con- 
rent to continue half aday.intheſame; place, without betray- 
ing any wearineſs: And-when, after they have waited a long 
time for the Fiſb, they come at: length to perceive ſome great 
oneto their mind, and. within their reach, they caſt the Dart 
it, as the Braſtlians doz, which having faſtned, they imme- 
tately leap into the water after the-Dart, to ſeize their prey : 
Pur beſides the Hook and Dart wherewith they take Fiſh, they 
are alſo very excellent in diving neer the Rocks, and forcing 
em out of the holes wherethey ſhelter themſclves3 as. being - 
in that particular equally expert with the Floridians, who, not DeLery, c. 
expecting that the Fiſh ſhould come and ſhew- themſelves , 22 
go:and find them out in the bottom of the water, and there Acoſta, 4.3. 
kill them with their Clubs; fo that they are.ſcen coming up FE: Picard 
again with the Fiſh in one hand, andthe Club inthe other. Tis ,,,, 2." 
a common thing among the Savages to be excellent Swimmers 
and Divers and it is particularly affirm'd of the Braſtlians,the 
Maldiveſes, forme Peruvians, and the Inhabitants of the If{lands 
of Robbers, that they may paſs for a kind of amphibious Crea- 
tures. | 
_.. Bur if the other inventions for fiſhing ſhould fail our Carib- 
bians, they have their recourſe toa certain wood, which they 
bruiſe after they have cut it into little pieces; which done,they 
caſt it into Ponds, or thoſe places: where the Sea is quiet and 
calm z andthis is as it were a Sovereign Mummy, wherewith 
they take as much Fiſh as they pleaſe 3 but they are ſo prudent 
as not to make uſe of this laſt expedient but only in cas of ne- 
ceſlity, for fear of making too great a waſte among the Fiſh. 

_ After Hunting and Fiſhing, they apply themſelves to ſeveral 
kinds of Works, as to make Beds of Cotton, very neatly wo- 
ven, which they call Amacs: The Women ſpin the Cotton 
on the knee, and commonly they make uſe of neither Diſtaff 
nor Spindle; but ſome of them in the I{land of Martizico have 
learn'd the uſe thereof of the Frexch :: They have alſo the per- 
fet Art of twifting it 3 but in ſome Iſlands the Men weave the 

Beds : Beſides this, they make Baskets of Bull-ruſhes, and Grafs, 
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of divers colouts; wooden chairs all of one piece; little: Tax 
bles, which they call 2/atontex, weav'd of the eaves of the 
Lataxier-tree; the fttaininp-cToths called Hibichers ; the Cato> 
t#; which ate a kind of great baſkets ro carty things on the 
back ; ſeveral forrs of 'Veſſtls fit' for eating and drinkitig; 
which are poliff'd, _ and adorp'd with *bundance'of 
rerty figures delightful to the eye: They make alfo ſome 
other little ortarments, 'as Girdles, Hats, and Ctowns of fea- 
there, whetewith they fet ont theiifefves on folemn days 2 
And the wonitn tnake for themnſtlves i kind*'of Buſkins, or 
half-ftockings of Cotton. © Bat above'alt they take abundance 
of pains in ordering and poliſhing their Arms, that is, their 
Bows, their Atrows, atid their Bozto9w# or Clubs; which are of 
a hard and ſmooth wood, and neatly wrought about the han- 
dfes with wood and bones of divers edlbtits, © | © 
Thiey take no _lefs pains about'their Piragas, of Veſſels 
wherein ny $9 to Sea, 'atid. whatever belongs to Peace or 
War. Thiele Veflets are made of orie great Tree, which they 
make hollow, ſmooth, and polifh with ati unimaginable dexte- 
rity : The greater ſort of P3rages are tnany times rais'd highet 
all about, Eſpecially towards the poop, with ſome planks : 
Sometimes they paint in them their Maboya 3 ſometimes th 
flick figures. Theſe 
Shallops are (o large as many times to catry fifty men with all 
their Arms. Before they had any acquaintance with the Chr#- 
ſtians, who farniſh'd rherh with all ſorts of Wedges, and other 
Carpenters and Joyners tools, they were put to a great deal 
of trouble to make their Veſſels ; for they were oblig'd, as the 
Virginja#s, and foine other Savages were, 'to ſet fire at the foot 
of tlie Trees, ahd to compaſs them about a little above the 
foot with wet moſs, to keep the fire from afceriding ; and fo 
they undermia'd the Tree by little and little: Afterwards to 
pierce the wood they ns'd certain hard ſtohes ſharpened at one 
end, wherewith they cut and made their Piragas hollow, but 
with ſo great trouble and expence of tithe, that they acknow- 
ledge how much they are oblig'd to the Exropearrs, who have 
raught them- eaſier ways to do it,*by the iron-inſtruments 
Whetewith they have ſupply'd them. Thence it came that the 
Peruvians thought it fo great a happineſs to have the tools 
which were brought them by the Exropears, that the ufe of 
Sciflers being introduc'd into Peru by the means of the Spani- 
ards,” an Indian of Quality admiring the invention, ſaid to one 
of them, That though the 'Spariards did not furniſh them 
with any thing but Rafors, Sciſſers, Combs and Looking-glaſ- 
ſes, it ſufficiently oblig'd them liberally to beſtow on them all 
5735 gold and filver they had. | 
'. The Caribbiars employ themſelves alſo in making earthen 
Pors of all ſorts, which Ki 


ey bake in furnaces, as our —_— 
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do': And of the ſame material they alſo make thoſe Plates or 
Planks on which they bake the Caſſava. mw 
The dexterity they expreſs in theſe little Exerciſes, is a ſuf- 
ficient dilcovery that they would eaſily learn other Frades, if 
they were taughr them. - They delight very much in handling 
the tools ot Carpenters: and Joyners; and though they have 
not been taught how they are to be us'd, yet are they able to 


do many things fince the Exropeans have ſupply'd them there- 


with': So that it 15 to be-preſum'd,: that if they had good Ma-: 


ſters, they would do well at thoſe Trades. 
- They are great Lovers of divertiſements and recreation 
and thence. it comes they ſeek after whatever may keep them 


in a good humour, and divert melancholy : To that purpoſe 


they take a pleaſure m keeping and teaching a great number 
of Parrots and Paraquitos. | 
; To divert themſelves they alſo make ſeveral Muſical Inſtru- 
ments, if they may be ſo catled, on which they make a kind 
of harmony : Among others they have certain Tabours or 
Drums made of hollow Trees, over which they put a ſkin on- 
ly at one endi: To this may be added a kind of Organ which 
they. make of Gourds, upon which they place a cord made of 
the ſtring of; a reed which they call Pite ; and this cord being 
rouch'd makes a ſound which they think delightful. The con- 
certs of divers other Savages are no better then theirs, and no 
lefs immuſical to their ears who underſtand Mufick. In the 
morning, as ſoon as they are-up, they commonly play on the 
Flute or Pipe ; of which Inſtrument they have ſeveral forts, as 
well poliſh'd and as handſom as ours, and ſome of thoſe made 
of the bones of their Enemies: And many among them can 
play with as much grace as can well be imagin'd for Savages. 
While they are playing on the Flute, the Wives are bulie in 
making ready their breakfaſt. 
Sometimes alſo they paſs away the time in ſinging certain 


Airs, the burthens whereof are pleaſant enough; and in that: 
Exerciſe they ſometimes ſpend half a day together, fitting on 


their low: ſtools; and looking on their fiſh while it is broiling. 
They alſo put peaſe or ſmall pebble-ſtones, as the Virginians 
do, into gourds, through the mid({t whereof they put a ſtick 
which ſerves for a-handle, and then ſhaking them they make a 
noiſe : This is the invention the women have to quiet their 


children. Moſt of the Caribbiar Songs confilt of bitter raille-- 


ries againſt their Enemies; ſome' they have alſo on Birds, and 
Fiſhes, and Women, commonly. intermixt with fome bawdery 3 
and many of them have neither rhime nor reaſon. 

Many times alſo the Caribbierns of the Iflands joyn Dancing 
to their Muſick, but that Dancing is regulated according to 
their Muftick. There are ſome Barbarians exceſſively addicted 
to that Exerciſe, as for inftance the Braſilians, who, as de Lery 
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affirms, ſpend day and night in dancing : And we have faid elſe- 
where, that there are many _—_ who make their imagina- 
ry felicity of the other life to conſiſt in dancing. 

But the Caribbians uſe Dancing particularly at their ſolemn 
Entertainments in their Carbet, or publick houſe. Theſe En- 
tertainments are ordered after this manner : Some days before 
the meeting the Captain gives notice to every houſe, that all 
may appear at the Carbet at the day appointed: In the mean 
time the Women make a kind of ſtrong drink of bak'd Cſa- 
v4, and better prepar'd then that which they ordinarily drinks 
and as they adde to the doſe of the Ingredients, fo 1s the 
drink the ſtronger, and more apt to intoxicate: The men go 
a fiſhing, or catching of Lizards; for as to other meat they 
ſeldom prepare any for their own Tables, unleſs they have 
Strangers toentertain : On the day appointed both men and 
women paint their bodies with divers colours and figures, aud 
adorn themſelves with their Crowns of Feathers, their richeſt 
Chains, Pendants, Bracelets, and other Ornaments: Thoſe 
among them who would appear moſt gallant rub their bodies 
with a certain Gum, and blow the Down of diverſe Birds upon 
- It, Infine, they all put on their beſt faces, and endeavour to 
make the greateſt ſhew they can at this ſolemnity,. priding it in 
their Plumes, and all their other gallantry : The women bring 
thither the Drink and Meſles they have prepared, and are ex- 
treamly careful that nothing be wanting, which may contri- 
' bute to the ſolemn entertainment - Our Caribbians ſpend all 
that day and the beſt part of the night in eating and drinking, 
dancing, diſcourſing and laughing : And in this Debauch they 
drink much more than ordinary, that is, they make a ſhift to 
get drunk; and the women will not be much behind them, 
eſpecially when they can get any Wine, or, Aqu4-vite to pro- 
mote the work : So that what we have ſaid ot their ordinary 
ſobriety holds not at theſe Meetings; no more than it does at 
their going to their Wars, and at their return thence : and yet 
take them atthe worſt, their exceſles come much ſhort of thoſe 
of the Braſilians, who in their Debauches drink three-or four 
days without ceaſing, and in their drunkenneſs engage them- 
ſelves in all kind of Vices. 

Their drunkennneſs and their debanches are frequent, as 
hapning upon theſe ſeveral occaſions: 1. When there is any Coun- 
cel held concerning their Wars - 2. When they return from 
their Expeditions, whether they have prov'd ſucceſsful or not: 
3. Upon the birth of their firſt Male Children : 4. When they 
cut their Childrens hair: «. When they areat ageto go to the 
Wars : 6. When they cut downtrees, in order tothe making 
of a Garden and building of a Houſe : 7. When they launch a 
new Veſſel: And laſtly when they are recovered of ſome dil- 
eaſe: They call theſe aſſemblies Oxzcon, and ſince they have 
converſed with the French, Vin, that is, Wine, But 
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But on the contrary they-have alſo their Faſts, wherein the 
betray the ridiculouſneſs -of their hamour :. For, I. they al 
when they entet into adoleſcency : 2, When they. are made 
Captains: 3. At the death of their Fathers or Mothers : 4. Ac 
the death of the Husband or Wife: 5. When they. have killed 
one of their Enemies the Arouagues ; this laſt occaſion of faſt- 
ing they glory very much in. anger? 
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Of the Entertainment which the Caribbians make thoſe 
who ' come to wiſit then. | 


; FEre it is that our Caribbrans triumph over all other Saya- 
ges inpoint of civility : For they receive ſtrangers, who 
cotne to thets Iflands to vifit them, with all manner of kindneſs 
and teſtimonies of affection. | 
They have ſemtinels all along the Sea-fide in moſt of thoſe 
Ihnds whereof they are folely poſlefied : Theſe ſentinels are 
placed onthe Mountains, or fuch eminent places whence they 
may fee a good way into the Sea; and they are ſodiſpos'd, that 
they. overlook thote places where there is good anchorage for 
Ships, and an eafie deſcent for men to land: Afſoon as ever 
thele perceive a Ship or Shallop coming towards them, they 
give notice thereof to ſuch of their people as are next tothem : 
Whereupon of a ſudden there.come out together ſeveral Ca- 
nows or Veſlels, in each whereof there are not above three 
menat.moſt, whoare ſent out to diſcover. what they are, and 
call to them ar a diſtance to declare themſelves; for they truſt 
not the Flagg, as having been often deceived thereby : and 
they know bytheir voices whether they be French, Spaniards, 
Ereliſh or Dutch. Some affirm, that the Braſslians and the Pe- 
ruvians are ſoiexattin their ſmelling, that they will diſcern a 
French-man from a Spaniard by the ſcent. | 
When the Caribbiars are not well-aſlured who they are who 
come towards them, and perceive that they intend thetnſome 
miſchief, they put themſelves into a poſture of defence, poſ- 
ſefs- themſelves of the narroweſt avennes of their Country, 
place ambuſhes inthe Woods, and without being perceiv'd 
keep an eyeon their Enemies, retreating through obſcure waies 
till they have found their advantage; and joined all their For- 
ces together 3 and then they let flie a ſhower of Arrows on their 
Enemies: That done, they ſurround them, clofe with them; 
and cut them all off with their Clubs-:In ſome Iſlands they-make 


up 


zio 


| up a body of fifteen hundred men and more, as maybe oueſs'd 
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by their appearances” for their number . cannot be certainly 
known, inaſmuch as they themſelves not knowing how to reck- 
on, cannot-rell what numbers they are : But if they are preſ- 
ſed by theit Enemies, they get into the Woods, or climb up 
Rocks that are inacceſſible to all others; or if they are neer 
the Sea, they leap inand dive, andriſe up again at a hundred, 
nay ſometimes two hundred paces from the place where they 
had been ſeen : And afterwards they rally together, at certain 
Rendezvouſes known to themſelves, and charge afreſh when it 
is --. ears and when they were thought to be abſolute- 
ly routed. | 

But when they find thoſe coming to them to be friends who 
come only. to viſit them, after they have cry'd to them that 
they are welcome,ſome caſt themſelves into the water and ſwim 
to them, enter into their Veſlel, and when they come neer 
land proffer to carry them aſhore on their backs, as am aſſurance 
of their affe&tion : In'the mean time the Captain himſelf, or his 


Lieutenant, expe&ts them on the ſhore, and receives them in 


the name of the whole Tfland : Thence they are conducted by 
a conſiderable number of them to the Carbet, which is as 1t 
were the Town- Houſe, where the Inhabitants of the Kland, 
every one according to the age and ſex of the New-comers, bid 
them welcome.: The old Man complements and makes much 
of the old Man ; the young Man and Maid do thelike towards 
thoſe of their age 3 and a man may read in their countenances 
how much'they are ſatisfied with the viſit. 

But the firſt diſcourſe they make to the Stranger is to ask 
him his name, and then to tell him theirs - And for an expreſ- 
fion of great affection and inviolable friendſhip, they call them- 
ſelves by the names of thoſe whom they entertain - But to 
crown the Ceremony, they will have the perſon-whom they re- 
ceive in like manner to aſſume their name : Thus they make 


_ an exchange of names; and they have ſuch excellent memo- 


ries, that ten years after ſuch a meeting they will remember 
the names of their friends, and relate ſome circumſtance of 
what had paſſed at the- former interview - Andif they were 
preſented with any thing, they will be ſure to call it to mind; 
and if the thing be ſtill in being, they will ſhew it to him who 
had beſtowed it on them, 

After all theſe complements which are paſſed at the firſt 
meeting, the next.is to preſent their Gueſts with thoſe penſile 
Beds which they-call Amais, very clean and white, whereof 
they have ſtore againſt ſuch occaſions : They deſire them to 
reſt themſelves thereon, and then they bring in Fruits and 
while ſome are bulie preparing ſome treatment,others entertain 
them with diſcourſe, obſerving ſtill the conformity of age 
and ſex, 

This 
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7 This kind of cnterramment may well be accounted more 
rational than that-of the Caribbians of the Southerly pare of the 
Cottifient, who receive theitGuefts after a very odd faſhion,not 
#ftchiinlike' whit is practiſed by the Canadians : For the Cx- 
citk ff thoſe 'Caribbiant condudts him who'comes to ſee them to 
thePablick-hoafe, without fpeaking at all tro him * thenthe-4 
pteſtinted with ſtool ard fome Tobaceo, and fo they leave him 
for a the; withour ſpeaking a word to him, till hehath reſted 
hide F and taken his Tobacco ; Then' the Cacith eames and 
ashy hiey, whethey he become ? The other anſwering yes, he 
fits dbivivby him aid falls into diſcourſe”: ' Afterwards thoſe of 
the commortfort'come askirip himafter the ſame manner, whe- 
rhet the be'come'?' And having thereupon-brovght him ſome- 
thing to car, «chey alſo fall into diſcburſe with him : True itfs 
itdeed;-that out Tnfulary Caribbians, in the reception of thei? 
Gitefts;" towards thoſe of their own Nation, who are ftrangers 
it their Iflands; prattiſe the fame thing as the Caribbians of the 
Contittent t But'When they entertain Frexeh and other Errope- 
ars Who would be Toth tokeep'(ilence'fo long, they ſpeak to 
them,and fall immediately intodiſcoutfe; is we faid before, ac- 
cortimodating themfelyes to'their humour, and, to comply 
with then,” crofling the rules of their own Cerenionies. = 
Bar the Banquet rhey intend them was prepared before hand, 
let ws naw ſee how 'it is ordered, and how they demean them- 
febves therein : They give every one his little Table; and his Te 
Meſles apart, asthe Chrneſts do? Some bring in broil'd Lizards; , "> 
others, fry'd Crabs; ſome,Puylſez and orhers, Fruits, and fo of ' * *** 
the reſt - Darmg the Repalſt; they diſcourſe with them, and 
wait onthem with the greateſt care imaginable : They think it 
the greateſt kindneſs can be done them to eat and drink hearti- 
ly 3 and all their buſtneſs is tofilt the Cups, and ſee that ever 
Tabte be furnifhed : When a' man drinks he muſt 'take all ff 
otherwiſe they are 'diſobliged; and if one' cannot eat all the 
Caſſava that is given him, He muſt put up the reſt and carry it _ 
along with him, otherwiſe they will take 1t unkindly-: Thus Busbequiue, 
the Turks when they are at a friends Table, are wontto fill lib. 4: 
their Bandkerchers,and ſometimes the fleeves of theirGarments 
With fragments of tear and bread, which they carry away with | 
them. And among theGrand-Tartars,whenaGuelſt cannot eatall g ypc iques 
that is preſented*to him, he muſt give the remainders to his ;z bis Tra- 
Servant to lay up for him, or carry it away himſelf in his bag vel* in 
or pouch, wheteinhe puts'up alfothe bones, if he hath not pick- Iarrary. 
ed them clean enough, that tie may afterwards do jr at his lea- 
ſure : Burt among rhe Chizeſes, when the Gueſt goes home, the 
Servants of the perſon who invited him, carries along with him 
the difhes that were lefr. oO TE 
After the Repaſt, rhe'Caribbians conduft 'you to their pri- 
vate'Honſes, and into their Gardens, ſhew you their _ 
their 
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ſoon as they have done eating, they ſet onthe little Table, on 
which .they, have eaten, ſome of thoſe things: Thoſe. who 
have prepared the - Banquet, think themſelves requited a 
bundred-fold , and make extraordinary. acknowledgments 
thereof. OPT} RE E 
We. haye hitherto repreſented, what treatment the Caribbi- 
av: have heretofore made to ſome of their friends, Frexch 
and Dxtch, who took occaſion: to vifit them: But they uſe 
other Ceremonies at the reception;of Strangers of their own 
Nation.,.or their Confederates, who chance to come into their 
Iſlands :. There is in every Carbet a Savage, who hath a Com- 
miſſion to receive Paſlengers, and is called Niowakaiti : If they 
are of the common ſort, he preſents them with Seats, and what 
is fit for them to eat, . eſpecially a- Caſſava-cake. folded double, 
which fignifies that they may eat as much as they .can, and.leave 
the reſt behind them. CEEOS We 
If thoſe. who come to ſeethem, .or paſs by occaſionally are 
conſiderable te them upon any other account, as being ſome 
way related to them, or Captains, they comb their hair both 
at their coming and their going. away, they. hang up Beds, :and 
invite them to reſt themſelves, ſaying, Ez Bonekya, behold thy 
Bed: They alſo preſent them with 4datowtoxs, which are little 
Tables made of Ruſhes, .or. the Jeaves of Palms or Lateniers, 
| as 
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as we ſaid elſewhere, on whichthey ſer'the meat and'the: Caſts- 


ve not; folded, bit as they come off the Plank : The women 
ſet theint at their feet, and the men ſtanding about; ſhew' that 
which was brought, ſaying, Em Terebaili, behold thy meat 1 AF- 
terwafds the wornen bring in Gourds fall. of 0#zcox, 'and:make 
them" drink t' Then _ ſer them'on. «he (ground before 
thein, the Husband who ſtands behind the women, ſays, Em 
batoiri, behold thy drink: And the other makes anſwer to theſe 
twbcomplements, Tao, that'is to ſay; very: well, ot'Lybarnk you; 
TheCaſſava unfolded figmihies; eat thy*fill and carry away the 
reſt ; which'they fail not todo : When they have dined-welf 
without being interrupted by any one, they all cone 'to falute 
them-one afteranother, ſaying to him, Halea-tiboy, that: is, be 
welcome: Bint'the women:are not much concerned in this Ce« 
remony. As'for the Viſitants when they would depart, they go 
and take leave of every onein particular 5 which they expteſs 
by the word Huichan in their language. 


— a 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of what: may be accounted Polity among ſt the 
- ra ins” 
"JT Here: are in every Ifland of the 'Caribbzes,” inbabited by 
| the Caribbiaxs, ſeyeral ſorts of Captains: 1. The Captain 
of the Carber, or of a Village, whom-they name Tiouboutowls 
hbawthe : This-is when a mah hath a numerous Family and re- 
tires with it at a certain diſtance from others, and builds Hou- 
ſes or Huts for to lodge it in, and a Carbet, where all of the Fa- 
mily meet to'be merry, or to treat of the affairswhich concern 
it in common3. thence it is that he is named:a Captain of a Fa- 
mily, or of Houſes. | + 
...2. A Captain of a Piraga, that is, either he to whom the 
Veſſel belongs, or he who hath the conimand of. it when they 
goto the Wars; and theſe are named Tionboutouli Canaod.: 
3. Amongſt thoſe who have every one the command of a 
Veſſel in particular, they have alſo an Admiral or General at 
Sea, who commands the whole Fleet : Him they call Nhalene; 
In fine, they have the grand Captain, or Commander in chief, 
whom they call Oxbonton, and in the plural number, Oxboxtow- 


7 


”um: This is the ſame whom the Spaniards call Cacique (and 


wein this Hiſtory call Cacick)) as ſome other 1»dzens, and ſome- 
times allo our Savages do in imitation of them : He is during 


his life, from his firſt ele&tion to that charge, the General of 
Sſ their 
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their Armies, and he is always highly reſpected among them: He 
appoints the meetings of the Carbet, cither for merry-making 
ordeliberations in order to a War : And he alwaies goes abroad 
attended by all of his own houſe, and fome others who do 
him the hooour to wait on him : Thoſe who have the greateit 
retinue are the moſt highly honoured : If any one gives. him 
not the reſpect. due to him upon the account of his charge, it is 
in bis power. to ſtrike.-him - Of theſe there are but two at the 
moſt in an I{land, as at: Dowinico: They are alſo commonly the 
Admirals when aFleet goes out : Qr haply that charge is be- 
ſtowed on/ſome young man, who is defirous to ſignalize him- 
&if upon that. occaſion. 1s | 

\\ This charge is obtain'd by eledion: and commonly he who 
is-advanced thereto muſt have killed divers of the Arozagues, or 
at leaſt one.of the moſt conſiderable perſons aniong them.' The 
Sons do not ſucceed their Fathers m that charge, it they benot 
worthy thereof, When the chief Captain ſpeaks all others are 
filent - and when he enters into the Carbef, every one makes 
him way 3 he hath alſo the firſt and beſt part of the entertain- 
ment: The Lieutenant to this Captainis called in their Lan- 
guage Oxboutox maliarici, that is to ſay properly, the Track of 
the Captain, or that which appears after him. 

None of theſe Chiefs hath any command over the whole Na- 

tion nor any ſuperiority over the other Captains : But when the 


| Caribbians go to the Wars, among all the Captains they make 


choice of one tobe General of the Army, who makes the firſt 
aſſault : and when the expedition is over, he hath no autho- 
rity but only in his own Ifland: Trae it is,that ifhe hath behav'd 
himſelf gallantly inhis enterpriſes, he 'isever after highly re- 
ſpected in all the Iſlands: But heretofore, before the commerce 
between the Caribbians and forreign Nations had alter'd the 
greateſt part 'of their ancient Politie, there were many condi- 
rioths requifite to obtain that degree of honour. 
Te was in the firſt place requiſite that he whom they advanc'd 
ro that dignity,” had been ſeveral times in the Wars, and that 
tothe knowledge of the whole Ifland whereof he was to be 
choſen Captain, he had behaved himſelf couragiouſly and gal- 
lantly : --Next'to this it was neceſſary, that he ſhould be fo 
active and ſwift in running, as to hirpath all competitors in that 
exerciſe: Thirdly, he who ſtood for the Generalſhip of an 
Hfland, ſhould excel! all others in ſwimming and diving: A 
fourth condition was, that he ſhould carry a burthen of ſuch 
weight as his fellow-pretenders ſhould not be able to ſtand un- 
der: Laſtly, he was obliged to give great demonſtrations of his 
conſtancy : for they cruelly cut and mangled his ſhoulders and 
breaſts with the tooth of an Agonty; nay his beſt friends made 
deep inciſions in divers parts of his body : And the wretched 
perſon who expected that charge was to endure all this, with- 
out 
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out; hetraying the leaſt ſign of reſentment and pain; nay, on 
tk e;contrary, it was requiſite that he receiv'd all with a ſmilin 
countenmce,as if he were the moſt ſatisfied man in the World: 


Weſhall:not wonder ſo much that theſe Barbarians ſhould en- 


dure Gycii/Torments; in order to the acquiſition'of ſome Dig- 


nity, when j*ſhall be eonfidered, that the Turks do not ſhew 
themſelves fomtimes leſs cruel towaxds themſelves, upon the, 
account of pure gallantry, and as it were by way of divertile- . 
ment 3. witneſs what is related by Busbequizs in the fourth Book 
of his Embaſſies, which were too tedious to ſet down in this 


place; ct JR rene. | 
To return tothe Caribbians of the Iſlands : This ancient ce- 
remony, which they obſerved in, the elefion of theirchief Go- 
vernours, Will, no doubt be;thought ſtrange and favage; but 


there -isſomthing,of the ſame kind obſervable in other Nations: '- 


For: it the Kingdom of Chil; they chuſe for the Sovereign 
Captain him who is able longeſt to beara great Tree upon pz. 
ſhoulders: In the Country of Wiapoco, towards the great River 
ofthe Amazons, to be advanc'd to the dignity of Captain, he 
muſt endure, without the leaſt ſtirring of the Body, nine extra- 
ordinary ſtrokes with a Holly-wand from every Captain, and 


that/three ſeveral times 5 but that js, not all; he muſt alſo-be. 
Put-into a Bed of Cotton, over a Fire of green Leaves, the thick 


Smoke whereof aſcending upwards, muſt needs'be very trou- 
bleſom to the wretch who is fo mad as tO expoſe himſelf there- 
to3.'and+he.is-oblig'd to.cohtinue there till he be in a manner 


half dead-; this. ſpeaks a ſtrange, defire to be Captain :* Nay, 
heretofore among, the Perſtars, thoſe, who were deſirous tobe 


admitted into the Fraternity of the Sun. were requir'd togive 


"proofs of their Conſtancy in fourſcore ſeveral forts of Tor- 


ments: The, Braſilians,, without any other ceremony , make 
choice of him for their General who hari” taken and kill'd moſt 
Enemies : And now alſo in ſome of the Caribbies the Caribbians 
themſelves laugh at their ancient Ceremonies at the elefion of 


their Captain; for having obſerv'd that their Neighbours think 


that kind of proceeding ridiculous, they now make choice,of 
bim for their Chief, who having behav'd himſelf valiantly-in 
the Wars againſt their Enemies, hath acquir'd the reputation 
ofi a brave and gallant perſon. de - 

- Asſoonagthe Cacick 1s receiv'd into his Charge, he. is highly. 
reſpeded by. Jl, infomuch that no man ſpeaks if he do not ask 
o#;command him to do it ; and if any one cannot forbear ſpeak- 
i9gas be ought, all the reſt immediately cry out, Cala la bocer, 
which they have learn'd from the Sparzard ; But it ſuffices not 
to be ſilent in the. preſence of their Chief, but they areal- 
fo. very attentive to his Diſcourſe, look upon. him when. he 
ſpeaks; and'to ſhew that they approve of what he ſays, they are 
wont to ſmile, and that ſmile is accompanied by a certain Hu#- 
Han. : $1.7 Theſe 
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bl | Theſe expreſſions of reſpe@ are ſuch as are not to be ac- 
counted ſavage, as being us'd ogy = apts the World 5 
: - but the Maldiveſes have a particular way ot honouring a per- 
for _—_ ſon ; for as = think it a kind of diſcelpet to paſs behind an 
laffo, Des one, ſo to expreſs a great ſubmiſſion they take their paſlage ju 
Hayes, and before him, and making a low obeifance,ſay as they go by, May 
others, it not diſpleaſe you : The Tncas, a people of the Kingdom of 
Pern, to exprels the reſpe& they bear their God, enter into his 
Temple backwards, and go out of it after the ſame manner ; 
quite contrary to what we do in our ordinary Viſits and Civi- 
lities : The Txrks account the left hand the more honourable 
among Military perſons - The Inhabitants of Java think the 
covering of the Head is the greateſt act of ſubmiſſion: The. - 
Japonneſes think it a great incivility to receive thoſe who 
would honour them ſtanding ; they take off their Shooes when 
they would expreſs how much they honour any perſon: In the 
Kingdom of Gaeo in Africk all the Subjetts ſpeak to the King 
kneeling, having in their hands a Veſlel full of Sand, which 
they calf on their Heads: The Negroes of the Country of An- 
gola cover themſelves with Earth when they meet with their 
Prince, as it were to fignifie, that in his preſence they are but 
duſt and aſhes : The Marorites of Mount Libanus meeting their 
' Patriarch, caſt themſelves at his feet and kiſs th2m 5 but he im« 
mediately raiſing them up, preſents them with his hand, which 
they taking in both theirs, and having kiſs'd it, lay on their 
heads: But they who live about the Streight of Sunda have a 
very ſtrange Cuſtom, which is, that ro honour their Superi- 
ors they take them by the left foot,and gently rub the Leg from 
' the Anckle-bone to the Knee; and that done, they in like man= 
ner rub the Face, and the fore-part of the Head 3 an aQion 
which I doubt would be far from being thought reſpectful in 
theſe. Parts. - | 

From what hath been faid it may be deduc'd, That this 
Worlds Honour, whatever it may be, Virtue excepted, con- 
ſiſts only. in Opinion and Cuſtom, which differ, and ſomtimes 
claſh, according to the diverſity of Mens humours. 

But to return to the Captain of our Caribbiars ; It is his by- 
fineſs to take the Reſolutions of War, to make all Preparati- 
ons 1a order thereto, and to go upon any Expedition in the 
head of his Forces : He alſo appoints the Aſſemblies of his 
Iſland, and takes care for the reparations of the Carbet, which 
is the Houſe where all Reſolutions that concem the Publick 
are taken : In finc, he it is whointhename of the wholelIfland, 
as occafion ſerves, gives Anſwers,and appoints the days of diver- 
tiſement, as we mentioned before. 

The adminiſtration of Juſtice among the Carzbbiars is not 
Exerc d by the Czptain, nor by any Magiſtrate; but, as it is 
among the Tapinambons, he who thinks himſelf injur'd Ur | 

u 
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ſuch ſatisfaction of his adverſary as he thinks fir, according as 
his paſſion dictates to him, or his ſtrength permits him : The 
Publick does not concern it elf at all in thepuniſhment of Cri- 
minals:3 andifany one among themſuffers aninjury or affront 
without. endeavouring to revenge himſelf, he is lighted by all 
the reſt, and accounted a Cowerd, and a Perſon of no eſteem : 
But, as we ſaid before, there happen few quarrels orfallings out | 
among'them. | F 
A Brother revenges his Brother and Siſter, a Husband- his 
Wife, a Father his Children; ſo that when any one is kill'd, 
they thiok it juſtly done, becauſe it is done upon the account 
of revenge and retaliation: To prevent that, if a Savage of 
one Iſland hath kill'd another Savage, out of a fear of bei s 
kill'd by way of revenge by the Relations of the deceaſed, he 
gets into another Ifland and fetles himſelf there. Thoſe whom 
they think Sorcerers do not exerciſe that profeſſionlong among 
them, though for the moſt part they are rather imagin'd to be 
ſach, than that they are really ſo. | | 
If the Caribbians ſuſpet any one 'to have ſtollen ſomthing 
from them, they endeavour to lay hold on him, and to cut him 
over the Shoulders with a Knife or the Tooth of an Agonty, as 
amark of his crime and their revenge: Theſe Agoutys Teeth 
among the Caribbians ſupply the want of our Raſors,and indeed 
they-are in a manner as ſharp : Thus the ancient Pernviazs and 
the Canarians, before they had the uſe of our Iron Inſtruments, 
made uſe of a certain kind of Flint inſtead of Sciſſers, Lancers, 
and Rafors, ' | 
: he Husband ſuffers not his Wife to break her conjugal Faith 
towards him without puniſhment; but he- himſelf as the part 
of both Fudge and Executioner, as we ſhall declare more par-_ 
ticularly in the Chapter of their Marriages, They know noe 
whae it45 to. puniſh publickly, or to obſerve any form in the ex- 
_ ecmtionof. Juftice 5 nay, they have no word in their Language 
ro fipnific Juice or Judgment. 


. 


CHAP. XX 


Of the Wars of the Caribbians. 


[a 


T is commonly at their publick Feafts and Er..erctainments. 
| that the Caribbians take their Reſolutions of engaging upon 
any War; which humour is not particular to their Nation 3 
for the Braſilians and the Canadians do the like : And that 1t 


may not be thought this is found only among Savages, Herodo- Lib, r, 
| | Fas 
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tus and Strabo affirm, That heretofore the Perſians conſulted 
concerning their moſt important affairs at their great Feaſts, 


and when they had their heads well ſtor'd with Wine. And. 
n6t only the Perſians, but alſo ſeveral Grecian Nations held 


their Councels of War at Table, if we may believe Platarch. 
The ſame thing, is at this day practis'd among the Chizeſes, as 
ſome Hiſtorians affirm. | | 


But to return to the Councels of- War of our Caribbians-: . 


When they begin to have their brains warm'd with their 


drink, an old Woman comes into the Aſſembly with a fad: 


countenance and deportment, and with tears in her eyes de- 


mands audience 3 which being eaſily granted her, by reaſon of. 


the reſpe& and reverence they bear to her age, with a doleful 


voice, interrupted by fighs, ſhe repreſents the injuries which 
the whole Nation hath receiv'd fromthe Aronagues, their an-. 


cient and inveterate Enemies : And: having reckon'd up the 
oreateſt cruelties which they have heretofore exercis'd againſt 


the Caribbians, and the gallant men they have kill'd or taken. 


in the Battels that were fought between them, .ſhe comes. to 


particularize in thoſe who. were lately made Priſoners, maſſa-: 
cred, and eaten, in ſome later Engagements: And at laſt ſhe. 
concludes, - that it were a ſhameful and an inſyupportable.dif.. 
- paragement ro their Nation, if they ſhould not revenge them- 


ſelves, and. generouſly imitate their Predeceſlors, thoſe brave. 


Caribbians, who minded nothing ſo much as ro. gain: ſatisfa(ti-: 


on'for the injuries they had receiy'dz and who after they had 
ſhaken oft the yoke, which the Tyrants would have impos'd 
on them for the taking away of their ancient Liberty, have 


carried their victorious Arms into the Territories of their 


Enemies, whom they have purſu'd with darts: and fire, and: 
forc'd to make'their retreats into'their higheft Mountains, :the 
clefts of Rocks, and the dreadful receſſes of their thickeſt 
Foreſts ; and this with ſo great ſucceſs, that at preſent they 
dare not appear at their own Sea-coaſts, and can find no habi- 
tation ſo remote where they think themſelves ſecure from the 
aſlaults of the Caribbiarns ; fear and aſtoniſhment having been 
their conſtant attendants after ſuch fignal Victories : That they 
are therefore couragioully to proſecute their advantages, and 
not to reſt til] that peſtilent Enemy be utterly deſtroy'd. 

As ſoon as the o!d Woman hath made an end of her diſ- 
courſe, the Captain makes a Speech to the ſame purpoſe, to 
make a greater impreſſion in the minds of.the Audience 3 
which ended, the whole Aflembly unanimouſly applauds the 
Propoſition, and make all demonſtrations imaginable of the 
Jaſtice of their Cauſe. - From that time; being encourag'd by 


the words they had heard, they breathe nothing but blood and 


wounds. The Captain, concluding by the applauſe of the 
whole Aſſembly, and by their geſtures and countenances, that 
| they 


, 
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they are reſolv'd for the War, though they do not lay ſo much, 


immediately orders it, and appoints the time for: the Enter-: 


pmizeby ſome of their ways of numbripg, as we have hinted 


it.the Chapter of their Natural Simpljcaty. To, this place: we 
arz'to make this particular Remark, *'That they take. theſe. 


bloody refolutions when they are well loaden with ;drink, and 
after the Divel hath tormented them to cgge them on: thereto; 
as we. bave laid elſewhere: - | 283 | 
ioThe text day after the Aſſembly, nething» 1s: ſeen or heard 
in.a}l parts of the Ifland-but preparatians for the War : Some 
pak their Bows; others order their-Clubs3' others prepare, 
ſ{haxpen, and;paiſon their: Arrows 3. and others are employ'd to 
make ready the Piragas.: . The Women, for their parts, are 
byfic.abourt difpofing and: getting wgether the neceſſary provi- 
ſins: for the Army : So that, on; the day appointed they all 
meet at the Sea-fide with all things mn a readineſs to embarque; 
They all furniſh themſelves with good Bows, and every one 
with agood ſheaf of Arrows,which are made ofa ſmall ſmooth 
Reed; with a little plece-of iron or ſome ſharp bone at the 
point : The Arraws us'd.by the. Braſtlians are made after the 
ſame ; manner-z' but -the Caribbiars adde to theirs, to make 
them, more.dreadful, a mortal poiſon made of the juice of the 
Margbenjllo-trees, and other poiſons; ſo that the leaſt ſcratch 
made- by. them: becomes. a' mortal wound. It hath hitherto 
bean a thing impoſſible to get out of them the Receipt of that 
campoſition. They have alſo every one of them that wooden 
ſword: which they call Boztows, cr to ſay better, that maſly 
Club which: they uſe inſtead of a ſword; and wherewith they 
do. miracles in point of fencing. Thefe are all their Arms ; 


for,they bave no Targets or Bucklers, as the Tapinambous, but De Lery, 


their bodies are naked. | 

Next the care they take about their Arms, they alſo pro- 
vide. themſelves ſufficiently with belly-timber, and take along 
wich them in their little .veſlels good quantities of Caſſava, 
broil'd Fiſh, Fruits, and particularly. Bananas, which keep a 
long time, and the meal of Marioc. The Tcaqueſes in their 
Wars never trouble themſelves about any ſuch thing ; and 
what they do in this particular 1s fo peculiar to them, that it 
deſerves to be mentioned: for they are content with fo little 
for their ſuſtenance, and delight ſo much in living upon certain 
Plumbs which grow abundantly in their Parts, and from which 
they have their name, that when they go to the Wars they 
are never feen to.carry any proviſions for the belly along with 
them. | X 


C.I4. 


Our Savages of the Caribbies, as well as thoſe of Braſil, take De Lery, 
along with them to the Wars a certain number of Women, to <-14- 


dreſs their meat, and Jook to the Pirages when they are got 
aſhore. Their Arms and Proviſions are well faſten'd to theſe 
| Piragas : 
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Piragas ; fothat if the Veſſel comes to overturn, which hap- 


pens often, they ſet it right again without loſing any thing of 
what was in it: And upon thoſe occaſions, being ſo good 
Swimmers as we have repreſented them, they are not troubled 
for their own perſons, / ſo far that they have ſometimes laugh'd 
at the Chriſtians, who; being neer them upon thoſe occafions, 
endeavour'd to relieve them. Thus the Tapinambows laugh'd 
at ſome French men upon the like accident, as De Lery relates, 
The fails of the Caribbiars are made of Cotton, or a kind of 
Mat of Palm-leaves:- They have an excellent _— of row+ 
ing with certain little Oars, which they move very faſt. They 
take atong with them alſo ſome Caxows, which are their leaſt 
kind of Veſlels, to attend their Piragas. 

Their cuſtom is to go from Ifland to Ifland to refreſh 
themſelves, and to that end they have Gardens even in thoſe: 
which are deſert, and not inhabited : They alfo touch at the- 
Hands of their own Nation, to joyn their Forces, and take 
in as they go along all thoſe that are in a condition to ac- 
company them ; and ſo their Army increaſes, and with that 
equipage they get with little noiſe to the Frontiers. 

When they fail along the Coaſts, and night comes upon 
them, they bring their Veſlels aſhore, and in half an hours 
time they make up their lodging-place under ſome Tree with 
Baliſier and Latanier-leaves, which they faſten together on 
poles or reeds, ſuſtain'd by forks planted in the ground, which 
ſerve for a foundation to this little ſtructure, and to hang their 
beds on: Theſe lodgings thus made in haſte they call Aioupa. 

The Lacedemonian Law-giver had forbidden, among other 
things, that War ſhould be always wag'd againſt the ſame 
Enemies, for tear they might thereby grow more experienc'd 
in Military Afﬀairs : But the Caribbians follow not thoſe Ma- 
ximes, nor fear any ſuch inconvenience ; for they always make 
War againſt the fame"Nation : Their ancient and irreconcile- 
able Eneinies are the Arouacas, Arouaques or Aronagues, which 
is the name commonly given them in the Iflands, though the 
Caribbians call them Alouagues, who live in that part of the 
Meridioonal America which is known in the Maps under the 
name'of the Province of Gxyana or Gxayara, not far from the 
Rivers which fall down out of that Province into the Sea. 
The cauſe of this immortal enmity between our Inſulary Ca- 
ribbians and thoſe people hath been already hinted in the 
Chapter of the Origine of the Caribbrans, to wit, that thoſe 
Arouagues have cruelly perſecuted the Caribbians of the Conti- 
nent, their Neighbours, the Relations of our I{Janders, and of 
the ſame Nation with them ; and that they have continually 
warr'd againſt them to exterminate them, or at leaſt, to drive 
them out of their habitations. Theſe Arozagres then are the 
people whom our I{landers go and find out in their own Coun- 


try, 
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ry, commonly once or twice a year, to be reveng'd of them 
as. much as they can: And it is to: be obſerv'd on the other 
fide; that the Aronagues never make any attempts on the Ca- 
rizbbians of the Iflands, in the Iflands where they live, but on- 
ly-ſtand on the defentive; whereas they are ſure to have our 
Savages among them oftner then they wiſh, coaſting along, 
as they are wont to do, all the other Iſlands wherein they have 
Gardens or Colonies, though the furthermoſt of the Caribby- 
Iflands, which. is Sazta-Cruce, 1s diſtant from the Country of the 
Aronagues about three hundred Leagues, 

It was Alexazdets generoſity made him uſe this expreſſion, Q. Curt. Ju- 
thata Viftory was not to beſtollen :: but Phzlip of an humour ftin.1. 9. 
difierent from\hts Son, thought there was no ſhame in a Con- 
queſt, howereit were obtain'd : Our Caribbians, with moſt of 
the old Inhabitants of America, are of the ſame opinion : For 
they carry on all their wars by ſurprize, and think it no diſho- 
nourto make their advantage of the night : Contrary to the 
Tcaqueſes, who would think their reputation blaſted, if coming 
to the Territories of their Enemies, they did not ſend them 
notice of theirarrival, and challenge them tocome and receive 
themarmed. The Arrancanes, next neighbour to the Chzls, 

a warlike people, and whom the Sparierd hath not been yet 

able to overcome, nay was ſometimes worſted by them, do 

much more : For when they are to engage againſt an Enemy, 

they have the War proclaim'd by Heraulds, and ſend this meſ- 

ſageto them 5 We ſhall meet thee within ſo many Moons, be rea- 

dy. And ſo the Twcas, the Kings of Pers, never undertook any Garcilac 7, 
war, till they had firſt advertis'd their Enemies thereof, and 5. C 12. 
declar'd it two or three times: Whence it may be inferred by 

the way, that L' Eſcarbot 1s miſtaken in his Hiſtory of New- 7;; 2.c.25 
France, where he affirms, that alt the Weſt-Indians generally RE 
wage their wars by ſurprize. TRIS E ES + 

The Caribbiars have this imagination, that the War they 
ſhould begin openly would not proſper : So that having landed 
in the Country of the Aronagues, if they are diſcovered before 
they give the firſt ſhock, or that a dog, as one would fay, did 
bark at them, thinking it ominous, they immediately return 
totheir Veſſels, and fo to their Iflands, leaving the defign to be 
proſecuted ſomeother time. / 

But if they are not diſcovered, they fall upon their Ene- 
mies even in their Houſes : If they cannot ally come at them, 
or find them well fortified in ſome Houſes that have good Pali- 
{adoes, whence they play upon them with their Arrows with 
ſome advantage, they are wont to force them out by ſhooting 
fire tothe Houſes with their Arrows, at the points whereofthey - 
faſten lighted Cotton : And theſe arrows being ſhot on the 
roofs, which conſiſt of Graſs or Palm-leaves, they preſently 
f-t them on fire: Thus the Aronagues are forced out of their 
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holes, and to fight inthe gpen field, or run away : When our 
Savages have thus gotten them into the field, they preſently 
ſhoot away all their arrows, which being ſpent they take their 
Boutous, and do ſtrange things therewith 3 they are in perpetual 
motion all the time they are fighting, that the Enemy may 
havethe leſs time to obſerve them : Fire-arms, eſpecially great 
Guns, which wake ſo great noiſe, and do ſuch execution, eſpe- 
cially when they are loaden with Nails, Chains, and other pie- 
ces.of old Iron, have abatcd much of their courage when they 
have had to do with Exropears, and makes them afraid to come 
neer their Ships and Forts - But though they do not take 0pi- 

#14, to make them leſs ſenſible of danger, before they go to 
fight, as the Twrks and the Eaſ?-Indians of Cananor do; nor yet 
feed on Tygers and Lions to make themſelves more couragious, 
as the people of the Kingdom of Narſinga towards Malabar ; 
yet when they _ equally armed with the Aronagues,and have 
begun the.Battel, eſpecially if they are animated with ſome 
goad ſucceſs, they are as bold as Lions, and will either over- 
come or die. Thus did the warlike Savages of the Country of 
Carthagena, when they were aſſaulted by the Spanzards ; for 
they fell in among them with ſuch fury, both men and women, 
that a young maid laid. ſeveral Spaniards upon the place ere 
ſhe was killed her ſelf. They fay alſo that the Mexicans and 
Canadians will rather be cut'to pieces than taken in fight. 

If the Caribbiars can take any one of their Enemies alive, 
they bind him and bring him.away captive into their Iflands; 
but.if any one of theirs fall dead or wounded in the field, it 
would be an eternal and inſupportable reproach to them to 
leave him in the power of the Enemy - That conſideration 


makes them break furiouſly into the midſt of the greateſt dan- 


gers, and reſolutely make their way through whatever op- 
poſes them, to retrive the bodies of their Comrades; and ha- 
ving gotten thein by force from amongſt the Enemies, they 
carry them to their Veſlels. | 
When the fight 1s over,our Savages make their retreat to the 
Sea-ſide, or into ſome neighbouring Iſland 3 and if they have 
received ſome conſiderable loſs by the death of ſome of their 
Chief Commanders, or their moſt valiant Soldiers, they fill 
the air with dreadful howling and crying before they get into 
their Veſſels ;, and intermixing their tears with the blood of 
the deceaſed, they mournfully diſpoſe them into their Piragas, 
and accompany them with their regrets and ſighs to ſome of 
their own Territories. | 
But when they have had the Victory, they ſpend not the 
time incutting off the heads of their {lain Enemies, in carrying 
themin triumph, and in taking the skins of thoſe poor bodies, 
to make Standards in their Triumphs, as the Caradians do, and 
as heretofore was the cuſtom of the Scythzans, as ——_”* af- 
rms. 
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firms ;'nay, as was that of the ancient, Gazls, if we believe Lipy, Lib. 10. 
The Caribbians think tt enough to expreſs their joy by outcries 

over the bodies of the Aronagues, and afterwards all along their 

Coaſts, as it were to inſult over that hateful Country before 

they leave it. - But after they have ſung jn that ſtrange Coun- 

try ſome of their triumphal ſongs, they make what haſte they 

can-to their Veſlels, to carry away the reſt into the boſom of 

their native {oil z and the popr Aroagues they have taken; they , 
carry away chain'd, to be dealt with as ſhall be ſeen in the 
next Chapter. b fin TEE > | 

_ Theend they propoſe:tp themſelves in theſe Expeditions, is 
not to become Maſters of ,a;new Country, or to-load them- 
ſelves with the ſpoils of their Enemies. but only the glory of 
ſubduing and triumphing over them , and the ;pleaſure of ſa- 


: 


tiating their Revenge for the injuries they bave received from 
them. Wot [ 3-17 a5 ry a 
.. 'Next the 4roxagnes, the.greateſt Enemies the Caribbiars have 

are the Engliſh: this enmity: took its riſe hence, that the Ex- 
glifþ, having under the Flags of other :Nations, got divers of 
the -Caribbians aboard their Ships, where, they had at firſt 
charmed them with kindneſs, and little preſents, eſpecially 
Aqua-vite; which they extreamly love 3 when they ſaw their 
Veſſel full of theſe poor people, who, never .dreamed, of any 
ſuch treachery, weighed anchor, and carried the Caribbians, 
men, women; and children, into their Plantations, where they 
- areſtill kept. as ſlaves;. It is reported-that they did the like 
in ſeveral of the Iſlands, wherein they followed the example of 
the Spaniards: Whence it comesthar they (ti}]- bear a grudge 
to the Engliſh, and can hardly endure to hear their Language 
ſpoken : Nay, their diflatisfaCtion is fo great, that if a French- 
man, as ſome of that Nation affirm, chanceto make uſe of ſome 
Ergliſh expreſſions in his diſcourſe, he runsthe hazard of their 

enmity : Accordingly, in their turns, by the law of retaliation, 

they have often made incurſions into the I{lands of Montſerrat, 

 Antego, and qthers which are in the hands of the Exgliſh5 and 
after they had ſet ſome houſes on fire, and takenſome Goods, 

they carried away men, women, and children, whom they 

brought to Dowminico and St. Vircents; but it was never heard 

that they did eat any of them, it ſeems they reſerve that cruel- 

ty for the Arowagues : Nay before the Caribbians had any way 

with the Inhabitants or Martizico, when the Parents or Friends 

of the Engliſh who had been carried away Priſoners of War 

by thoſe Caribbiars, employed the mediation of the French, 

they were eaſily enlarged and put into the hands of the Freych, 

who gave the Caribbians in exchange tor them, ſome of thoſe 

trifles which they highly value, or haply an Iron wedge, or 

ſome ſuch neceſſary tool: Nay, uponthe preſenting them with 

ſome of thoſe things they have delivered up ſome of the Arow- 

EL 1 agues 
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agues appointed to be eaten. They have at this preſent inthe 
{land of St. YVizeents ſome young Boys and Girls of the Ex- 
gliſþ Nation, who being carried away very young, have _— 
forgot their Parents, and would hardly return with them, ſo 
well are they pleaſed with the humour of the Caribbzars, who 
for their part treatthem as mildly as if they were of their own 
Nations they are now known only by the fairnefs and Sax- 
enneſs of their Hair , whereas the Caribbiaxs are generally 
black-hair'd. - ;775 

As for the Spaniards, at the firſt diſcovery of America, the 
Caribbians who were then poſleſs'd of all the Carzbby-Iflands, 
were cruelly treated by them they perſecuted them with fire 
and ſword, and purſu'd them even' into the woods, as wild 
beaſts, that they might carry them away Captives to.work'in 
the Mines : Which kind of procedure forc'd this people,which 
is valiant and generous, to oppole the violence, and to lay am» 
buſhes for their Enemies, nay to aſſault them 4n their Skips 
which lay in their Roads, which they borded without any. fear 
of fire-Arms, making their way through Swords and Pikes : 
In which attempts they were many times ſo fortunate,that they 
became Maſters of divers Ships richly loaden, diſpatching all 
that oppos'd them, carrying away all the booty,; and then'ſet» 
ing the Ships on fire : True it is, they pardoned the Negro-ſaves 
they met with, and having brought them aſhore pat them to 
work in their Habitations; thence' came the Negroes which 
which they have at preſent in St.' Yz:cents and ſome other 
Hangs.  :-- ug 

The Spaniards being ſenfible of theſe loſſes, and'perceiving 
they had a ſtubborn Enemy to deal with, and that when they 
had ruin'd that Nation, they ſhould not advantage themſelves; 


and conſidering further, that the I{}ands they were poſleſſed of 


lay convenient for their Ships in their long Voyages, to take ih 
refreſhments of water, wood, and proviſions if need were, and 
to leave ſuch as were fick in their Fleet, they reſolved to treat 
the Caribbians more kindly ; and thereupon having ſet ſome of 
them at liberty whom they had Captives, and ſent them back 
into their Country with preſents, they made uſe of them to 
treat concerning a peace with that People, the conditions 
whereof being accepted by ſome of the Iſlands, they ſet aſhore 
therein ſome ſwine which they had brought out of Ewrope 3 and 
afterwards they left there behmd them the ſick they had in 
their Ships, and took them in again recovered at their return. 
But the Caribbians of St. Vincents, and thoſe who lived at-Do- 
»inico would not conſent to that agreement, but ſtill perſiſt in 
the averſion they had for the $paniards, and the deſire they 

have to be revenged of them. [Ls 
Asto what concerns their defenſive wars, they have learnt 
by their acquaintance with the Chriſtians, and the differences 
they 
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they have had with them upon ſeveral occaſions, to keep their 
Ta1:4.s, and to encamp in advantagious places, and to make ſome 
kinds of fortifications 1n Umitation of the others: The French 
found i: {v by experience, ſome years ſince, at the taking of 
Granada : They imagined that the Caribbzans would not have 
made any reſiſtance z but they found them in a defenſive po- 
ſture, tc prevent their landing, and conteſt their poſſeſſion of 
thar place 3 for beſides the miſchief they did them by an ex- 
traofdinary ſhower: bf Arxqws, and the Barricadoes they plas 
ced jnthe.avenney,; they, conragioutly oppoſed their landing, 
and laid ſeveraLambuſhes fax; them 3, and -when they ſaw thax: 
the; French, notwithſtandingztheir refiſtance, were, reſolv'd ta: 
come, and forctd them to.make'their retreat into - the woods, 
they rallied oh ap eEmingnt place which they had fortified : and: 
whyreas it was | ſamewhatiſtgepy, on all. fides fave.only one; 
whith had a ſpacious avenye;they had cut down certain trees; 
of the-boals whexeof-they had made,}opg Rollers, which being. 
lightly, faſten/d;:at-the top !of the Mountain, might be rolled 
down the deſcent, with a more than ordinary torce and vies: 
lenge againſt the. French, 'it. they had attempred any aſſault : 
Oxtaf this Fortthey allo.made ſeveral fallies upon the Enemy, 
who was building ove where they might fafely expe the ſup- 

ly :which was to be'ſent them from Martinico; there they! 
++ them in as it were beſieged for certaindays, during which 
they, had madeihollow places in the earth to fecure themſelves 
from the Musketssz and thence ſhewing only their heads, they 
ſhot. their, Azrows at thoſe:who had the confidence to come: 
without the Trenches ; nay, i the night time they made a ſbife 
to get a pot full of burning coals,on which they had caft a hand- 
fal.of P:wan-ſeed, into the. Hut, which the French had ſet up 
at thcir firſt arrival in the Ifland, purpoſely to ſtifle them, if 
they.could, by the dangeraus fume, and the ſtypifying vapour 
of the Pyman; But their ſtratagem was diſcovered ; and ſome: 
tine, after the expected ſupply: being come to the French, the. 
Caribbians treated with them,: and left them the abſolute poſ- 
ſ{cfon of the Iſland; but. the differences:they have fince had: 
with the French Inhabitants of Martizico have occaſioned ano” 


ther War which laſts ſtil]. % 
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CHAP. XXL. 


Of the Treatment which the Caribbians make their 
Priſoners of War. 


E ate now going to dip our Pen in Blood, and to draw 
WW a Piture which muſt raiſe horrour in the beholder ; 
in this there muſt appear nothing but Inhumanity, Barbariſm, 
and Rage; We ſhall find rational Creatures cruelly devouring 
thoſe of the ſame ſpecies with 'them , and filling themſelves 
with their Fleſh and Blood, after they had caſt off Humane 
Nature,and put on that of the moſt bloody and furious Beafts: 
A thing which the Pagans themſelves, in the mudſt of their 
daiicdel, heretofore thought ſo full of execration, that they 
imagin'd the Sun withdrew himſelf, becauſe he would not ſhew 
his light at ſuch Repaſts. EE TU 

When the;Canrnibals, or Anthropophagi, that is, Eaters of Mer 
(for here it is that we are properly to call them by that Name, 
which is common to them with that of the Caribbiaxs) ; when 
I fay they bring home Priſoner of War from 'among the Arox- 
agues, he belongs of right to him who either Cz on him in 
the'Fight, or took him running away 3 ſo that being come in- 
to his I{]Jand, he keeps him in his houſe 3 and that he may not 
get away In the night, he ties him in an Amzac, which he hangs 
up almoſt at the roof of his dwelling ; and after he has kept 
him faſting four or five days, he produces him upon ſome day 
of ſolemn debauch, to ſerve for a publick Victimto the immor- 
tal hatred of his Country-men towards that Nation. | 

- If there be any of their Enemies dead upon the place, they 
there cat them ere they leave it : They deſign for ſlavery only 
the young Maids and Women taken inthe War : They do not 
eat the Children of their She-priſoners, much leſs the Children 
they have by them themſelves : They have heretofore taſted 
of all the Nations that frequented them, and affirm, That the 
French are the moſt delicate, and the Spaniards of hardeſt di- 
geſtion 3 but now they do not feed on any Chriſtians at all. 

They abſtain alſo Gow ſeveral cruelcies which they were 
wont to uſe before they kill'd their Enemies 3 for whereas at 
preſent they think it enough todifpatch them at a blow or two 
with the Club, and afterwards cut them into pieces, and having 
broyl'd them, to devour them ; they heretofore put them to 
ſeveral torments, before they gave them the mortal blow : We 
ſhall not think it befides our purpoſe to ſer down in this place 
ſome of the inhumanities which they exercis'd upon theſe ſad 
occaſions, as they. themſelves have given an account thereofto 


thoſe 
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thoſe have had the curioſity to inform themſelyes from their 
o'wn mouths. | | 
The Priſoner of War who had been fo unfortunate as to fall 
1nto their hands, and was not ignorant that he was deſign'd to 
'receive the naoſt cruel treatment which rage could uggelt, 
arm d himſelf with conſtancy, and, to expreſs how generous a 
people the Arozagues were,march'd very chearfully to the place 
of execution, not being either bound or drag'd thereto, and 
preſented himſelf with a ſmiling and fteady countenance in the 
midſt of the Aſſembly, which he knew defir'd nothing ſo much 
as his death. | 
 Asfoon as he perceiv'd thoſe people who expreſs'd fo great 
Joy at the approach of hinz, who was to be the meſs of their 
abominable Entertainment, not expefting their diſcourſes and 
their bitter abuſes, he prevented them in theſe termesz © I know 
© well enough upon what account you have brought me to this 
** place ; I doubt not but you are defirous to fill your ſelves with 
*my blood, and that you are impatient to exerciſe your teeth 
* upon my body 3 but you have not ſo much reaſon to triumph 
*to ſee me in this condition, nor I much to be troubled there- 
*at: My Country-men have put your Predeceflors to greater 
* miſeries than you are now able to invent againſt me; and I 
© havedone my part with them in manglipg, maſlacring, and 
* devouring your people, your friends, and your fathers ; be- 
© fides that I have Relations who will not fail to revenge my 
** quarrel with advantage upon you and upon your Children, 
© for the moſt inhumane treatment you intend againſt me - 
* What torments ſoever the moſt ingenious cruelty can diate 
*to you for the taking away of my life, is nothing in compa- 
* riſon of thoſe which my generous Nation prepares for you 
* inexchange: therefore delay not the utmoſt of your cruelty 
* any longer, and affure your ſelves I both flight and laugh at 
*it. Somwhat of this nature is that brave and bloody Bra- 


—— 
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vado which may be read of a Braftian Priſoner, ready to be pontagn's 
devour'd by his Enemies z © Come on boldly, ſaid he to them, Eſays, 1. . 
*and feaſt your ſelves upon me 3 for at the ſame time you c. 30. 


* will feed on your Fathers and Grandfathers, who ſery'd for 
* nouriſhment to my Body : Theſe Muſcles, this Fleſh, and 
* theſe Veins are yours, blind Fools as you are; you do not 
© obſerve, that the ſubſtance of the Members of your Ance- 
< ſtors are yet to he ſeen in them; taſte them well, and you 
*© will find the taſte of your own Fleſh. Burt let us return to 


our Arouagues. 


His ſoul was not only in his lips, but ſhew'd it {elf alſo in the. 


effets which follow'd that Bravado; for after the Company 
had a while endur'd his menaces and arrogant defiances with- 
out touching him, one among them came and burnt his ſides 
with a flaming brand ; another cut good deep pieces out of him, 


and 
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and would have made them bigger, had it not been for the 
bones, in ſeveral parts of the body : Then they caſt into his 
ſmarting wounds that ſharp kind of Spice which the Caribbians 
call Pyman : Others diverted themſelves in ſhooting Arrows at 
the poor Patient ; and every one took a pleaſure in tormenting 
him ; but he ſuffer'd with the ſame countenance, and expreſ- 
ſed not the leaſt ſentiment of pain : After they had made ſport 
thus along time with the poor wretch, at laſt growing weary 
of inſulting , and out-brav'd by his conſtancy , which ſeem'd 
ſtill the ſame, one of them came and at one blow diſpatch'd 
him with his Club. This is the Treatment which the Caribb;- 
ans made heretofore to their Priſoners of War ; but now they 
think it enough to put them to a ſpeedy death, as we have al-_ 
ready repreſented. | 

As ſoon as this unfortunate perſon is thus laid dead upon the 
place, the young men take the body, and having waſh'd it cut 
it in pieces, and then boyl ſome part , and broil ſome upon 
wooden Frames, made for that purpoſe, like Gridirons : When 
this deteſtable Diſh is ready , . and ſeaſon'd according to their 
palates, they divide it into ſo many parts as there are perſons 
preſent, and joyfully devour it, thinking that the World can- 
not afford any other repaſt equally delicious: The Women lick 
the very ſticks on which the fat of the Aronagaue dropp'd 5 
which proceeds not ſo much from the deliciouſneſs they find in 
that kind of ſuſtenance, and that fat, as from the exceſſive 
pleaſure they conceive in being reveng'd in that manner of their 
chiefeſt Enemies. 

But as they would be extreamly troubled that the enraged 
hatred they bear the Aroagnes ſhould ever end, ſo do they 
make it their main endeavour to foment and heighten it: thence 
it comes, that while this poor Carcaſs is a dreſſing, they care- 
fully gather and fave all the fat that comes from it ; not to put 
into Medicines, as Chirurgeons ſometimes do; or to make wild- 
fire of it, to ſet their Enemies houſes on fire, as the Tartars dos 
but they gather together that fat to be afterwards diſtributed 
among the chiefeſt of them, who carefully keep it in little 
Gourds, to pour ſome few drops thereof into their Sauces at 
their ſolemn Entertainments, ſo to perpetuate, as much as lies 
in their power, the motive of their Revenge. 

I muſt needs acknowledge, the Sun would have more reaſon 
to withdraw himſelf from theſe Barbarians, than to be preſent 
at ſuch deteſtable Solemnities; but it would be requiſite that 
he withdrew himſelf at the ſame time from moſt of the Coun- 
tries of America, nay from ſome parts of Africk.and Aſia, where 
thelike and worſe cruelties are daily exercis'd : For inſtance, 
the Tapinambous make in a manner the ſame treatment to their 
priſoners, as the Caribbians do to theirs; but they add thereto 
divers expreſſions of barbariſm, which are not to be ſeen in the 
Cnribbies - 
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Caribbies They rub” 'the bodies of their: Children with the De Lery,c. 
blood of thoſe Siſerable Victims, to animate 'them to futtire 15. 
Cruelties : He who had been the'Executioner 'of the Captive (6.8. 
exus'd himſelf to be mangled and flafh'd ;* and! cut in'feveral  , _ 
parts of \ the body, as-a'Trophey- of Valour,. and a markt'of . 
Glary :. And what is" yet ſuperlatively ſtrahge; is,” Thar thoſe © 
Barbarians beſtowingtheir Daughters for ives'0h thoſe Ene- 
Tiies,: as foon as they fall mito their hands, when they'come't6 _ | 
ett them in pieces," the Wife her {eIf eats firſts” if it be poſſible} — 2 o 
of: the fleſh of her Husband'z-and'if ie hi that ſhe Hath 
W Children by him) they. Ars fexv'd:in thel E manner, kilyd; s 
d,-and-eaten imes-as ſoon- as they'come' into the 
Worll” The tike Barbariſm hack ormtimes been obſer in Garciht $/ 
ſeveral Provinees of Perm | Ln » [1 WWE xc. 12. 
{- Divers other barbarous Nations Yo alſo extoedl the Caridbinds 

Is their inhioanity 3 ; 'but- aboveall, [the Inhabitants: of the i .{i-:5") 
Country "of Antis are more'crueb then-.Tygets':» If ir happens 1,;4, ** v 
that by rightof Warr otherwiſe, #hey make k :Prifonce;\:avd ; 
that they know him to be a perſon. of fall docgunt,; they'im- 
mediately- quarter him2'and beſtow the' Members owthicic 
Friends 6r Servants, thatthey: | if thi 
or felt themin the Shar les ; 
the chiefeſtamong them meet roger 
Children, to be br reegor Ge Th SY _ __ 

eople havin ſtrip'd; im ſta to a'poft; 
anal ene adWalh him'all Ent, ak fort of Knives 
and Raſours ade of a/certain Stone, ſuch ag ny de] P a Tr 


Ns 4 


Kone: i boys 
themſg 


yon7 ike any'c hel QT 
Kev alives od buted! in tie t \agkc 
n.adding' yet an. - Þ to the :eneh 


B th'the-blood of the/Patient;,- 4 Us viohe 
mayJack it in-with their Milk: And ifcheſeinhwmane 
utiinany have obſerv'd, that amid(t all-the;gormetits they 
fl able de as'd perſonits; ws ole Buls 
in; tt er in hils.countenanve or other! ut of his ba#y'3 frrey1 9” 19] 
"he:{o much.as groan'd-or;figh'd, tha they break!his oe oro 
bones ;/ aſter theyhave eaten the | em , andre 555 
thetninco fome naſl f plavey or Mro'a River, *irtin emryeam 
Comet: « D. 00 4*x7 Ru FIR. Mo 
"Thus alſbv do PR other Nations ervwelfy zaſile over. the 
Uu wretched 


$9 


? wreiched remainders of their murthered Enemies; "n dexerc yy 
 theirjiohumanerevenge and barbarous ahimoſity on'that which 
1 hath no feeling thereof: -Thus ſome Inhabitants of Florida, -to 
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fatiats their. brutality; hang up in their houles; andearry:abqut 


Medal, a. piece of their fleſh: whom they: pad waſlacred : The 
ds. 't 


_ Garcl.1.6. 
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rage apd 
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P_ 
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PL... . & nay 


Bergeron's ently tha Teters.qut off-the breaſts gf: yamg Matdsgap: 
Treztiſe of vetltheni for thaw | chick| Gomnanders, : whole ordipy 
the Tartars. they Were, i I ogbele Batbtrigns we may thoſe of. t 


he -Pro- 


; vinge:of Heſeale, aud. of thaRegion of the) City of Darien itt 
oa _ : New-Spain, who did cat not only the fleſh of their Enemies, 
LinCor, but alſo-thatiof their-own Goluntry-men:And Hiſtorians! af- 
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firm, that the T#cas, Kings of Peru, ſubdued divers Provinces, Garcilaſ. 
the Inhabitants whereot thought no Law ſo rigorous and inſup- Com. Royal. 
portable, among all thoſe which the ſaid victorious Princes im- 

poſed on them, as thoſe which prohibited the eating of mans 

fleſh, ſo much were they addicted to that execrable diet; for 

not ſtaying till he whom they had mortally wounded, had gi- 

ven up the ghoſt, they druok off the blood which iflued out of 

his wound ; and they did the like when they cut himup into 

- quarters, greedily ſucking it, leſt a drop ſhould be loſt : They Garcil.1, 7. 
bad publick Shambles for the ſelling of mans fleſh, whereof c. 17. Rou- 
they took pieces and minc'd them very ſmall, and of the en- lox, Baro,& 
trails they made puddings and faucages : And-particularly the Rubriques 
Cherigenes, or Chirrhuanes, a people inhabiting the Mountains, *” —_— 
had fo ſtrangeand ſoinſatiable an appetite ro mans fleſh, that pj © 
they gluttonoully eat it raw,not ſparing their neereſt Relations . _ 25. 
when they dyed : The ſame thiog is at this day affirmed of the 

Tapuyes, a certain other oriental Nation 3 and Herodotus aſſures Lib. 3. 

us of ſych a thing in his time ; nay it is averred, that the peo- _ _ 

ple of Java are fo barbarous and {o great lovers of that abo- Vin.lcBlanc. 
mioable nouriſhment, that, to fatisfie their damnable appetite, 1 OP 
they deprive their Parents of their lives, and toſs the pieces of 
their fleſh one to another like balls, to ſee who ſhall have moſt 
of them - The Ammres, a people of Braſil, are yet more inhu- 
mane and deteſtable ; ſo that we need not feign Saturnes de- 
vouring their own children; for if we may credit Hiſtorians, 
theſe Barbarians cat in effect their own Children, member after 
member, and ſometimes opening the wombs of great belly'd *** 
women, they take out the-fruit thereof, which they immedi- 
ately devour, longing fo ſtrangely after the fleſh of their own 

| ſpecies, that they go a hunting of men, as they do beaſts, and 
having taken them they tear them in pieces, and devour them 
after a cruel and unmerciful manner. 

By theſe examples it is ſufficiently apparent, that our Canni- 
bals are not ſo much Carnnibals, that is, Eaters of men, though 
they have the name particularly attributed to them, as many 
other ſavage Nations; and it were an eafie matter to find yet 
elſewhere certain diſcoveries of Barbariſm anſwerable to that 
of our Caribbian Cannibals, nay ſuch as far exceeds theirs : But 
we have done enough, let us draw the Curtains on theſe hor- 
rours, and leaving the Cannzvals of ail other Nations, return 
to thoſe of the Caribbies, todivert our eyes, wearied with be- 
w—_ ſo many inhumanities and bloudy Tragedies, by a pro- 
ſpect of their Marriages. 
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| CHAP. XXII 
cn Of the Marrzages of the Caribbians. 


2 , 


"Here are in America ſome Savages ſo ſavage and ſo byy- 
| 'F- (rh, that-they know not what Marriage is, but go in- 
+. 1.::,. differently together like beaſts. This, among others, is af- 
GarciEl1; firm'd of the ancient Pernvians, and the Inhabitants of the 
c:14+ #15. Tfands of Robbers - But the Caribbians, with all their barba- 
& 1.7,0.17- riſm, fubje&t themſelves to the Laws of this ſtrift Alliance. 
", :+7 - . » They have no fer time of the Year appointed for their Mar- 
Strab../, 11. riages, as the Perſrans, who ordinarily marry in the Spring 5 
-2:+.-: Nor yet are they oblig'd to do'it at any certain age, as ind 
* In the Eaft- other Savages, whereof ſome marry commonly at * nine years 
Indfes... "others at ® twelve ; ſome at <four and twenty ; ' and others on- 
* Ar Mada- ]y ati forty : Nor is it the cuſtom among'the Caribbiars, as in 
pants - a manner among all other Nations, that the young Men ſhould 
eP mer” 9 3" . , , . 
om þ xodinarily make choice of the Maids according to their own 
« The. Florj- Minds and inclinations 5 nor 'on the other fide, do the young: 
dians, Maids wake choice of their Huſbands; as thoſe of the Pro- 
vince of Nicareena do, at their publick Feaſts and Aſſemblies; 
andas-it was done heretofore in Candza; as Hiſtorians affirm. 
But when our Savages are defirous to marry, they have a 
priviledge to take all them Coufin-germans, and have no more 
to fay, then that they take them to:their: Wives ; for they are 
naturally referv'd for them, -and they may carry them to their 
houſes. without any other :ceremony,; and then they are ac- 
counted their lawtul Wives. ' 'Fhey: may: all rake as many 
Wives as they pleaſe; eſpecially, the Captains pride it much 
in having a great number of:them :'They build a- particular 
Hur+for every Wife : 'Fhey 'contmue what time: they pleaſe 
with her whom they fancy moſt, yet:ſo:as that the others con- 
ceive'no jcalouſie thereat. ' She whom they moſt hohour with; 
their company, waits on them with the greateſFEarpand ſub-' 
miflion 1maginable ; ſhe: prepares Caſſava forrthem ;*paints 
them, and goes along with them/in-all their Expeditions. - | 
Their Hutbands love them all very well 5' bur this love is 
like x'fire of ſtraw, -fince that many times they forſake them 
with as much eaſe as they take them ;, yet are they ſeldom ſeen 
to leave their firſt Wives; efpectal}y/if they havehad children 
If there chance to be among the She-priſoners of War any 
that they like, they make them their Wives; but though the 
children born of them are free, yet are the Mothers, for their 
parts, ftill accounted Slaves. All the Wives ſpeak with whom 
they pleaſe 3 but the Huſband dares not diſcourſe with the Re- 
lations 


| pitfotthances' they hat heard ſo much celebrated, and whoſe 
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lations of his Wife, bit *upon extraordinary occaſions. 
Wheti ir happens that any one attiong them hath no Coulin- 
gertpahs, or that having ſtaid too long ere they took thein to 

Wives,their friends bave diſpos'd 6f them to others, they may 
now marry ſuch as are not of any kin to them : but it is requi-- 
fite that they demand them of their Fathers and Mothets, and 
a% \ovh 'as the'Father or Mothet” hath granted their requeſt, 
they. are theit Wives, and they carry then to their owni habi- 
tations: Lo 
Before they had alter'd ſome part of their aticient Cuſtoms, 
by reafon of the _——_ have had with the Chriſtians, 
they took none for their Tawful Wives but their Couſins, who 
were'theirs by natural right, a3'we ſaid before, . or ſich young 
Maids as theit Farhers and Mothers willingly proffer'd them at 
theit'rettitn from the Wats. This ancient Cuſtom of theirs 
hath many particalar circumſtances worthy our remark z and 
therefore we fhall give att account of ir at large, as we have it 
from the moſt ancient of that Nation who have related. it, . to 
ſhew' the great changes which have crept into their Manners 
ahd'Cuſtoms, fince they becanie acquainted with forreign Na- 
mn_ Ez TEAS | | 
"'Wheti the Caribbians retarn'd with ſucceſs from their Wars, 
afdtYhr there was a ſolenin reception made for them in their 
Iftinds, and a'great* entertainment at their Carbet, after that 
Sdfeimoity, which is [till inuſe among them, the Captain gave 
afr #&bunt of 'the fuccefs of their Expedition, and commended' 
the goneglty 4b4'gallaotry.of thoſe who had behav'd them- 
ye 


ſelves valtantty':: Bur fiis mat deſign was to recotnmnend the 
valout of the'youbg men, the better to animite then to make 
futute"expreflions; of the ſatne courage upon the like occaſions. 
It was ordinarily st the end of that diſcourſe that Fathers of 
farhilies, who had Daughters marriageable, took occaſion to 
preſent theni' for” Wives to thofe among the young men whoſe 


courage and undauntedneſs in fighting had been fo highly com- 

mended; There was att ettvilation among them who Rrould get 

ſich” for their Sors-in-law'? And he who had kill'd moſt Ene- 

mfes/ lad much ado that day to ſcape withone Wife, fo writ 

wotild. there be proffer'd to him: But Cowards ant” zerfors' 

of tis worth 'mgt with no courtſhip to that purpoſe ;- G chat;: > * 

to'be married among them, there was a necellity of being con-_ ---- 

ragious; for a Wife jo that Nation then was rhe reward of ge-, -* 

neroffty. Thos among the Braſilians, the young meni were not, _ '_. 

admitted to' marry till they had kill'd forme Enemy”: And in a. Vin.ls Blan. . 

City of Grazud-Tartary, called Palimbrota, thoſe of highelt qua- p.1, c 3a. | 

lity could' have no Wives tilt they had brought proof that yo 

hd kilf d three Enemics of their Prince. It is reported Alſo, Ales. ab A- 

that heretofore it Carmania, if any one were delironsto rffarry, lexandro, 1. 
| IT I. (24. 
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it was requiſite that he brought the King the head of an Ene- 
my. The ſame Cuſtom in a manner was obſerv'd among a 
certain people neer the Caſpian Sea, And who knows not that 
King Sau! demanded of David the lives of an hundred Phili- 
ſtines, for the dower of his Daughter, before he gave her him 
in Marriage ? 

But happy did that Father think himſelf among our Carib- 
bians, who could firſt approach and ſeize about the body of 
ſome one of thoſe valorous Sons-in-Law whom the Captain 
had commended ; for there was nothing to be expected for 
that time by him that camenextz and the marriage was con- 
cluded as foon as the other had ſaid to the Young-man, I be- 
ſtow my Daughter on thee for thy Wife ; the like expreſſion from 
a Mother was as effeCtual : And the Young-man durſt not re- 
fuſe the Daughter when ſhe was thus preſcnted to him ; but it 
was requiſite, that whether ſhe were handſome or unhandſome, 
he took her to Wife. Thus the Caribbzars married not after 
previous courtſhips and Love-ſuits. | 
And if the young Caribbiars, after they were married, con- 
tinued the ſame gallantry in enſuing Wars, they had according- 
ly other Wives beſtowed on them at their return : this Poli- 
gamy 1s ſtil] in uſe among them, and ir is indeed common 
De Lacts among other Barbarians. The Chzleſes, Inhabitants of the Ifland 
Hiſtory, of Mocha, make no more ado, but as often as they are deſirous 
to have a new Wife, they buy one for an Ox, a Sheep, or ſome 
other Commodity : And there are ſome places where the num- 
ber of Wives belonging to the ſame Husband is prodigious, as 
The Dutch in the Kingdom of Bennin, the King whereof hath ſometimes 
Relations, feven hundred Wwes and Concubines; and where the ordina- 
ry ſubjects, as well as thoſe of Mexico, have each of them about 
a hundred, or a hundred and fifty Wives. On the other ſide 
there are ſome places where every Wite in. like manner is per- 
mitted to have many husbands, as among the Pelhnares, a Na- 
tion of Braſil, in the Kingdom of Calecut; and heretofore in 
ſome of the Cararies. 
The Young-men among the Caribbiazs do not to this day 
converſe with either Maids or Women till they are married ; 
De Lact, Pi- wherein certainly they are at a great diſtance from the humour 
rard,p.i. of the Peguans, who are ſo paſhonately amorous, that to make 
C. 27. it appear, that the violence of the ſecret fire which conſumes 
— of them, extinguiſhes in them the ſentiment of all other ardors, 
"Mes va they ſear their own :.rms in the preſence of their Miſtreſſes 
= with a flaming Torch, or ſuffer to die and be ſpent upon their 
Vin.lcBlanc, fleſb, a piece of linnen cloth all of a flame, and dipped in Oll : 
p. 1.3, And to ſhew that being wounded to death by Love, all other 
wounds muſt needs be flight, they cut and ſlaſh their 
bodies with Ponyards. The Txrks do ſomewhat of the 
Tib 3- fame kind, as Villamont aftirms; for upon the like occaſions 
they 
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chey pive themſelves ſeveral cuts and great wourids x nt thoit 
knives, in divers parts ofitheir bodies. ;i91 od 

1 The number of 'Wives amonz the Caribbiantii 1s; not; imitoM 
as It is' among the Maldzveſes, whore'a-mammay havebur: three Pirard, p, 
atthe. ſame time: But as that number wasjheretoforer proplrt © © *** 
tioned co their equrage and vajour, (for asoften astlidy re hr mk 
ed from the. warg with the commendation of  gallantmen, 
might pretend to & hope for a new Wife)fo at the preſept;they 
 haveas many as they defire-ainq can obtaih3{o'thet zambn 
them,as well turn the Yopinefrbour;he who bathimaſtWives De Lery, 
is fccountedimoſt valiant, 'andthe moſt oonfiderable perſon if © 17. 

_ the whole I{land; And whereas in the; THland of Hiſpaniola al Hiftory of 

the wiveslay inthe ſame Room! wirh their Husbands; the Cariho Lonez, © 

biazsi as we laid” 'betore,, to 1prevent all diffetences and jealous 

fies; keep theirwives, as the Tarksand Tartars dotheirs;: 11n: dis 

frin& Habirations 5; nay, fometimes-they diſpoſe: them . into; ſe» 

veral Iſlands : Or haply another reaſon of their ordering fucty 

a diftarice between .the ſeveral:aboads: of ;their: wires; 3s: that 

they; may the mor: conveniently-apply” themfelves to the cuÞR 

ture ot5their Gardens, which, lis ſcattergd-up and: doen inittts 

vers \phaces : andir is upogthe fameaccohigt that ſore : affirini 

the Caribbians of the Continent do the:bike, their wives! [having 

this commendation, that they are not troubled with jealouſie. 

Our- Savages ot the [{lands, if they h4Ve no more” wives than 

one, are very careful yot to befar my them; and Fay, have 

many, they viſit themþ ther 2" But in "this 

the ES. the ſame a) Ae h 5; Fhoridians * that they 

ith.th le who are with child. 

It, is ſomewhitaoÞe wondred at; that. Zycurgis and 8olon Plur. in their 
thoſe Lighrs offGrcece, ſhould ſhew themſelves fo blind and Liver, 
withal ſo diſboneft,as ro open a gap for Adultry to get in among 
their Citizens 3 for there is bardly any Nation fo Barbarous 
and Sivage, but bath of it ſelf Hght enough to'redd'this 4 
driwn by the hand of 'natnre'; that Adultety 'is a erthie, 
that a certain horrour oughtto be hadfor'it3” nay there i 

bur expreſſes a,certain_deteſtation 'of ft, SHR 

Gi it. The purtiſkkment of” Agiwlt& vis Plealhine I 
amohp;the: Tbaknes of Crinny's' #01 be Wiſe? Fihe hath'#Dath Re 
mind ro'continue Till with het! obarnd) pays hit'DYITay | 
ſatisfaction, ſorve onhces of Gold: 'Bur Wile is' noel 
thaſe of Bengals, andthe Mexictns, who cut off th Ki 6 
ſeeand cars In that caſe: Divers other barbarotis N Tons ptt- RE 
nfkthis crime with death tay; the Pegraptiare {6 [Over BH V. le Blanc. 
theſe occaſions, indhave a great a horroup for tHis'breach oe I. 6. 32. 
conjugal Tove, "that both wen 'znd wortien who ate Tube gitits rg 
ty therebf are buried alives" 

Nor ate the C4riÞbi.zyrs thethof iridulget hs ei keaft my 
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how to] niſh t this Crime, becauſe it reigned not among them 

. before their commerce .with the an: ern 'but now if the 
: err: + pi _ his'Wife profticuting her- ſelf to ſome other, 

+ orhavevotherwiſe any certain knowl of it; he does himſelf 
xEticeg a1 Hildom pardons her, but diſpatches her, ſometimes 
th his:Clab, fometimes by foorh ot up theu Pper.part down- 


wafdswitha Raſor or the £ ;: which is ncer 
_ evfharpil517”: «5 1h = RR 2 0?! [7: 

Fhis elution bell done: the Hilaband Bs to his Father- 
WIG b-faw; amd tells himin cold blood; T have killed. thy Danghter 
> becanſe' ſhe proved unfaithful to me 2: The Father: thinks the adti- 
1. +3771 On ſo-jaltzchariheiss/far from veing 20gry y with him, that he 
: * x3qol rec quarried and conceives himſelf lig'd : Thow haſt done 
he, ſhedeſerved nolefs And £ he hath any more 
Dire: to diſpoſe of, he immediately 'proffers him one 
of them, and promiſes to beſtow. her on him at the firſt oppor- 

runſt 
'T feFe Father martnor his FO Daughter, as ſome have af- 
firmed chey abhorthat cratheg/and if there haye bgen any in- 


ſelves; -for had they'been takes bythe reſt, they would have 
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C av. XXII. The Caribby-Iflands. 


They make no feaſt at the birth of their Children, fave on- 
ly at that of the firſt-born, and they obſerve no ſet time for 
that, but every man according to his humour : But when they 
aſſemble their friends to rejoice with them upon the birth of 
their fi:{t-born, they ſpare nothing thatmay contribute to the 
entertainment and merry-making of the invited ; whereas 
heretofore the Thracians accompanied with their tears the cries 
of thoſe who came into the world, refle&ting on the miſeries 
they were to. ſuffer 1n this life. 

But behold the brutality of our Savages in their enjoyments, 
for the augmentation of their Family | Afſoon as the Wife is 
delivered the Husband goes to bed, to bemoan himſelf there, 
and act the part of the woman in that condition; a cuſtome, 
which, though ſavage and ridiculous, is yet uſed, as ſome af- 
firm among the Peaſaiits of a certain Province of Frazce, where 
they have this particular phraſe for it, faire la convade: But 
what is moſt troubleſome to the poor Caribbiar, who hath put 
himſelf into bed inſtead of his newly-delivered: Wife, is, thar 
they oblige him to a certain diet for ten or twelve days toge- 
ther, allowing him every day only a little piece of Caſſavs, 
and a little water, wherein there had been boiled alittle of that 
root-bread ; afterwards his allowance 18a little encreaſed, yet 
{ti]l continued in that ſame diet z but he breaks the Caſſava 
which is preſented to him only in the middle, for the ſpace of 
about forty days,leaving the extremities entire, which he hangs 
up in his Hut, to ſerve at the entertainment he afterwards 
intends to make for all his friends ; nay after all this, he ab- 
ſtains, ſometimes for the ſpace of ten months, ot a whole year, 
from ſeveral kinds of meat,as Lamantin, Tortoiſes, Swines-fleſh, 
hens, Fiſh,and delicious things,being ſo pitifully fimple as to fear 
that thoſe things might prejudice the child : but this great ab- 
ſtinence they obſerve only at the birth of their fir{t-born 3 
for at thofe of the reſt, their faſts are much leſs rigorous, and 
ſhorter, not Jaſting —_— above four or five days. 


Among the Japonneſes an 
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the Braſtliars, the Husbands are De Lact,& 


alſo ſubje& to the ſame extravagance of perſonating the wo- Mattzus. 


men delivered 3 but they axe not ſuch fools as to faſt in their 
beds 3 on the contrary, they are deliciouſly and plentifully 
treated with all things : Some affirm, that heretofore the ſame 


thing was obſervable among the Tibarians, a peoplenot far Alex, ab A- 
from Cappadocia, and ſome others: But the natural Inhabitants lexandro. 


of Madagaſcar imitate this faſt of the Caribbians, when tliey 
would have their children cireumcis'd. 

Some of our Caribbians are yet guilty of another extraya- 
gance, worſt of all for the poor Father who hath a child born; 
for at the expiration of his faſt, his ſhoulders are ſcarified 
and open'd with the Tooth of an Agonty ;. and 1t 1s requiſite 


that the beſotted wretch ſhould not only ſuffer himſelf to = 
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ſo ordered, but he muſt alſo endure it without expreſſing the 
leaſt ſentiment of pain : Their perſwaſion 1s that the more ap- 
parent the Fathers patience ſhall be 1n theſe tryals, the more 
recommendable ſhall be the valour of his Son; but this noble 
blood muſt not be ſuffered to fall to the ground, ſince the effu- 
fion thereof contributes ſo much to future courage 3 it 1s there- 
fore carefully fav'd to rub the childs face withall, out of an 
imagination he will be the more generous: This is alſo done in 
ſome parts towards the Daughters 3 for though they are not 
to be in their military engagements, as the Amazons hereto- 
fore were, yet do they go to the Wars with their Husbands, to 


provide Victuals for them, and look to their Veflels while they 


are engaged with the Enemy. 


Afſloon as the Children are born; the Mothers make their | 


| foreheads flat, and preſs them ſo that there is a deſcent back- 
wards, for beſides that that form of the forehead is accounted 
one of the'principal pieces of beauty among them, they affirm, 
that it facilitates their ſhooting up to the top of a tree ſtand- 
ing at the foot of it, wherein. they are extreamly expert as be- 
ing brought up to it from their child-hood. 
They do not ſwathe their children at all, but leave them at 
liberty to turn themſelves which way they will in their little 
Amacs, or Beds of Cotton, or upon little Couches of Banana- 
leaves laid on the ground in ſome corner of their Ruts 3 a1 
yet their limbs are not any way diſtorted, but the whole tv 
Pirard,par.1 1s perfectly well-ſhap'd. Thoſe who have liv'd an:ong rhe 
De Lery, Mealdiveſes and the Topinambews. attirm the ſame thing 1 the 
it children of thoſe people, though they never bind racm up in 
* Plve. in the any thing, no more then the Caribbzans are. The Lacedemeo- 
Life of Ly- #ians heretofore did the like. 
curgus. They do not impoſe Names on their children as ſoon as they 
are born, but after twelve or fifteen days, and then they call 
a Man and a Woman, who ſtand as it were tor Godfather and 
Godmother, and make holes in the child's ears, the under-lip, 
_ the ſpace between the noſtrils, and put a thred through, 
that there may be places to hang Pendants : But if they con- 
ceive the children too weak to endure the boring of thoſe 
parts, they defer that ceremony till they are grown ſtronger. 
Moſt of the Names the Caribbians give their children, are 
deriv'd\ from their Anceſtors, or from divers Trees which 
grow in their I{lands, or elſc from ſome accident that happen'd 
to the Father while his Wife was with child, or during.the 
time of his own lying in : Thus ones Daughter, in the liland 
of Dominico, was called Onliexz-banna, that is to lay, The leaf 
of the wild Vine, which is a Tree whereof we have given a 
deſcription in its proper place. Another of the fame Iſland, 
having been at S. Chriſtophers whilſt his Wife was with child, 
and having there ſeen the Frezch General, nam'd'the child he 
| bad 
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ha av bis return; Genrrgks upon rememixanco.of-aho kind © 04 
tertainmenthe had receiy'datthe;Generdl's» ijk; n1blids 


-Somethinocof. this kind) is alfo abfirvid:am r Nats 


ad Rivers : The Virginizaraind Braefilines, take theirs from oh 
firft thing theythink of rabfacm Bowsg:Arrows;-living. Qreas - 
tures, Trees, Plants : The.Orand: \Seignors.of Tinkey ware wome 


the; faireſt Flowers;/@ :thenand that: thoſe Women, « 
them by! the ſame:NamegyTthereidbould'p: 
of their mouths. but” whar2wnere:tdettiiorand delightfal:: Phe 
Romans; as may: ;be-iſeen;in'Blitarebyfilometimes:ctqok: [their 
Naines-from Fiſhes, ſometimes from. their Comdtrysdiverriſe- 
ments;: ſometimes from the marks :amiinperiedtions of their 
bodies, ard ſometimes ftam-their: moſt; Heroicks Adtions an 
imitation of the Greeks - Nay the Holy Scripturesfurniſh as 


with-abundarie&of exof Narheegaken 9 /ac- 
cidents, ad dngeg oth 7 WO pram 
the likeut 1. let pay” 01174 winrato noms 

;>?The'Nag which e atebbiaxr:imp. e onitheir malerchtt4 
_ fſome-rime'afrer thi birth; | are be coritinu' Þwhille 
they live; ' for they change/thgir! 'Nanies whentheyicome't& 
the age requilite t&be receiv'd into gh&number of 'Soulditris: 
dnd when they-have behav'githt valiantly in/the/Wary; 


th 
Ke Commanders :of the: 4rou- 
agues, they aſſumethis NatmeSasa -matk'of Honour : Which 
Cuſtom'relates ſomewhar'to-what was prattis'damong the Ro- 
tans after t ries, :when-th j1allum'dvrochemfelyes 
the Names ollige Nations whom « fabquitt;z'.as may be 
inſtanc'd in Scoll#' 4fricamis,” anddiveitothers/whom we nged 
not cite. . Theſe © mg—— Gn alfo;in their Wines 
or paklck rejoyeing days; 'forne:upty 
ive them a om Name, to: whom! 


taken a ſufficient:doſe of drink, Tetidlbay\abee theres, 1 world 


. benamed, nameime:; E defire-theorher preſet 
atid/in requital he receivesſbme Preſent;ſuch as'm 'knife; 
ora grain of Chryſtal,: or! ſome othesctrifie! mixer: eftecinid 
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favie the Queens of Pahmtook rhe; pains to.bring up; theip: own 
children : .And-we haverithe! ; of; fomie: Quegns: of 
Fra not-thoughe: 'thoſe:materrialiendeavours 'be- 
4" low themgaCuſtom:much contrazy.to-that of: thoſe Carerian 

Women} whoicommonly.caus dtheinGhildren to be ſuckled by 
Gnatd - Thi {ame tliing-was alfvidens by-ſoine Coumty-wo- 
menof. Gxyeare} in fontajgne'stinidai ! - 1, [+ 


20'Ehe Mothers of our lirthe: Caribbians.do not only give: the 


-totheie/Children;: but afloonrathey are-grown: alittle 
;(they chew: the:Pothtors;|Bamenes and other fruits; to 

feed rhemrwithall & And'thou ſuffer the /httle ones: to 
timble up 1and-downiftaknaked uponche:/gronnd, and: that 
they eatiarid lick! duſt;:and other filth winchthey 


atcript to-puSiato] rliecir:morniths, Fa er do they:thrive extreamr 
hy, . and fo theimoli Partbecome ſtrong, that at-fix muailghs 
theyiare ded t tant 5 LAINTO 23:1: « 
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——_— hair cont; aovdthen, thereii isa 
Family Parents:defer till that 
time the piercing or boring vary hex lips, andt ebe- 
tiyden the noſtrils ; yea a3inoe thizmr 1'10'ule,” y:when 
theiweakneſot the will not it to: be done ſoaner, 
Whenothey/are/h litthe xrore came; in- years, the Boys eat 
witli their Fathers, andubþe- Gitls with theie Mothers :. Fathers- 
nr DAt,andiall Relations/tyhfich arg in [the collateral line with 
lots true Sathers, they. tall byube- _m=_ 'name- of Far 
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anFrenchiwuniof Gardelivpe havi the cords of the Amar 
; by which means falling down he 
bruiſed /hindſelf and purhisihoulder-ougof joint; the old wan's 
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ey cannot there is.no compatlion\t As'the Children. grow: 
ng operon of meat-is hung up higher -' Sometimes alſo. 
«Yer Banana-rree, and plant itin the ground as a But, 
: Aonepdly their Children to ſhoot at the Fruit 7 by this means 
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him the 'whole duty of. a: generous Caribbiar 35g 20 
made him promilc that he will never do any thing which may 
derogate from the glory of his Predeceflors, and. that he will 
to the utmoſt of his po gf tent. quarrel of his 
Nation , he takes by the'"Feet a certain Bixd of prey, == 


the call; sfernis in,t e, and RO. had 
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greateſbterijoyment of mind';; It ivelowic dering 


al.their ordinary temperance. andſobriety, thaye 
free from an/infmite.number..of inconveniences 
tiqns whereto-other Nations'are ſubject, and that they ſhould: 
eome to-their.graves later.than ather people : Thewgoad 
' alpthey live in does:alſo in mcalurs contribute to their 
health and long life. + | 
If therefore they donot: die of mlejecs deaths, abey' all of 
them liveitea very great age 3 nay they are ſo vigorous in the 
extremities of age, that at fourſcore and ten they commonly 
Ream __ _ many " em who-being above a 
udred years of age, have not {0 as agray\hair-:. Defiery 
aniAuthoray neotiln affirins; that he ſc|domſaw:anygrey 
Cb.$, hairs ads! of. the Tapinambous of the ſame» agg: 
Other | Hiſtorians affirm, ;that;:the, wives of thoſe Savages 
DeLacw bear» Children till they, are fawrſcore years. of, age: And: 
Hift.of Ame- an notice of a Savage. in the Country of Cane- 
rica. x ay ik than any of them, ; and the hair of 
| Leſcarbot, - utely black, though, he were above a hundred: 
yeary of T216 
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and ſometimes longer : For though they cannot number their 
years, yet 1s the number thereof deduced from the account 
they give of certain accidents: And among others, there were 
not long fince living among them ſome perſons who remembred 
the firſt arrival of the Spaniards in America: Whence it is to 
be concluded, that they mult be a hundred and fixty years of 
age at the leaſt: And indeed theſe are ſuch a people as may 
paſs for the ſhadow of a body, and have nothing but the hearc 
hving, being continually bed-rid, immoveable, and reduced to 
pure skeletons ; yet are they (till obſerved to bein health < 
And it is ſufficiently apparent, that their tongues are living as 
well as their hearts, and that their Reaſon 1s not expir'd ; for 
they do not only ſpeak with much eaſe, but alſo their memory 
and judgment are not chargeable with any defett. 

Nor is it much tobe admired that the Caribbians ſhould live 
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ſo long, fince both ancient and modern Hiſtories furniſhus with pych Reta: 
examples enough to confirm this truth z and among others the ions. p. 1. - 
Dutch who have traded to the Molxccoes, affirm, that in thar c. 24. 
Country the T:habitants live ordinarily a hundred and thirty Leſcarbot. 


years : Yincent le Blanc affirms, that in Sumatra Java, and the 
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neighbouriag IflJands, they live to a hundred and forty, as they 4 p. 1. c.26, 


do alſo among the Canadians ; and that in the Kingdom of 


Caſuby they hold out to a hundred and fifty : Pirard and ſome B=rgeron, 
others aſſure us, that the Braſ#liars live no leſs, nay that ſome- £<(a: vor, 
times: they exceed a hundred and fixty : And in Florida, and © 54 | 


Fucatan, ſome have gone beyond that age : Nay it 15 reported 
that the French, at the time of Laudoniere's voyage into Flg- 


rida, in the year M DLXIV. ſaw there an old man, who {.id 
he was three hundred years of age, and Father of five Gene- 
rations: And it we may credit Maffeus, an Inhabitant of gerr- 
gala, in the year 1557. made it his boaſt, that he was threr hnw- 
dred thirty five years of age. So'that all this confider'd, it 1s 20 
incredible thing that our Carzbbiars ſhould live lo long. 


Aſclcpiades, as Plutarch relates, was of opinion, that general- -,., 1.4 | 


ly the Inhabitants of cold Countries liv'd longer than thoſe , 
of hot, giving this reaſon, that the cold keeps in the 'na- 
tural heat, and cloſes the pores to that end, whereas ti;ac 
heat is eaſily diſperſed in thoſe Climates where the pores 4x2 
kept open by the heat of the Sun : But experience, in the Ca- 
ribbizans and ſo many other Nations of the Torrid Zone who 
ordinarily live ſo long, while our Exropeans commonly dye 
young, delſtroies that argument. ; 
When it happens that our Caribbiars, as ſometimes 1t muſt, 
are troubled with any indiſpoſition, they have the knowledge 
of abundance of Herbs, Fruits, Roots, Oils, and Gums, by the 
affiſtance whereof-they recover. their health in a ſhort.time, 
if the diſeaſe be nor incurable : They have allo an infallible 


ſecret to cure the ſtinging. of Snakes, provided they -have not 
touch'd 
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touch'da vein; for then there is no remedy : Thisis the juice 
of a certain Herb which they apply to the wound, and in four 
and twenty hours they are infallibly cured. 

The bad nouriſhment of Crabs, and other inſects on which 
they commonly feed, is the cauſe that they are moſt of them 
ſubje& to a troubleſome diſeaſe, which in their language they 
call Pyars, as the French call it a kind of ſmall Pox : When 
thoſe who are fallen into this diſeaſe, eat of the Fram-Tortoiſe, 
or of Lamantin, or of Caret, which is another kind of Tor- 
toiſe,, they are immediately full of little rifings, inaſmuch as 
theſe. meats force the diſeaſe out 3 they have alſo many times 
great Impoſtumes , Cornes, and Carbuncles, in divers parts 
of the body : Tocure thoſe, which proceed for the moſt part 
from the bad nouriſhment they uſe, they have the bark of a 
tree called Chjpiox, bitter as ſoot, which they ſteep in water. 
and having ſcrap'd into that infuſion the inner part of a great 
hell called Lambys, they drink up that potion: They alſo 
ſometimes pound the bark newly taken from certain trees of 
Miby, or other Withyes which creepalong the ground, or fa- 
ſten on trees, and drink the juice gotten fromit : but they do 
not willingly make uſe of this remedy but when the trees are 
moſt full of ſap. 

Beſides theſe Medicines wherewith they purge the ill hu- 
mours within, they alſo apply outwardly certain unguents, 
and liniments, which havea particular vertue of taking away 
the bliſters and marks which commonly remain on their bq- 
dies who have been troubled with the Pyars: They make up 
theſe Remedies with the aſhes of burnt Reeds, mixt with the 
water Which they get out of the leaves at the top of the Balz- 


fter-tree : They alſo uſe to the ſame end the juice of the Junipe 


fruit, and they apply on the botches the husks of the ſame 
fruit, which hath the vertue of drawing away the matter of 
the wounds, and to clofe up the Ulcers: They have not the 
uſe of Phlebotomy, but they uſe ſcarifications upon the place 
affeted, by ſcratching or opening it with the Tooth of an 
Agouty, and cauſing it to bleed a little. And to take oft ſome- 
what of the aſtoniſhment, which might be conceived at what 
we have repreſented elſwhere concerning the inciſions which 
theſe Barbarians make on themſelves upon divers occaſions, 
_—— it might be imagin'd their bodies ſhould be as it were 
mangled and covered with ſcars, it is to be noted, that they 
have alſo certain ſecrets, and infallible - remedies to cure them- 
ſelves preſently, and toctofe the wounds ſo that a man cannot 

eakily obſerve the leaſt ſcar about their bodies. 
| They alſo make uſe of artificial Baths, and provoke ſweat 
by a- kind of ſtove, wherein: they incloſe:the Patient, who 
receives his abſolute cure by that remedy - The Sorriqueſes 
do alſo ſweat their fick, but ſometimesthey moiſtenthem _ 
tnelr 
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means they have got out all the venome which lay'in his bo! 
dy; \and cauſed him tolanguiſh : In fine, to put #petibd to this/ 
abominable Myſtery, they rub the fick/ perſon” a over 'w 
the juice of the Junipa-fruit; which' dies his body'of a very” 
dark brown; which is as it were the mark-andſeal of 'hiscure:”- 

He who ts perſwaded that he hath recovered his health by this 
damnable means, is wont by way. of acknowledgment 't& 
make a great' feaſt, at which the Boye hath the chiefeſt place 
among thoſe who are invited : He is by no means to forget the 
Anakri for the Devil, who fails not to be there : Bur if the 
Boye'finds by the communication hehath had with his fami-- 
liar, that the fickneſs is to'death, he'comes and comforts the 
ſick perſon, telling him that his God,'or to ſay better his fami- 
liar Devil, having compaſſion upon him, will take him into 
his company, and carry him along with him to be delivered 
out of all his infirmities. _ = 

' Certain people of old finding themfelves unable to endure __ - 
the trouble and inconveniences of decrepit age, - were wont fElian, l. 3, 
to diſpatch their wearied ſouls out of their infirm bodies with a** 3*- 
glaſs of Hemlock : And ſome others, as Pliny-affirms; being 7:8, 4.c. 12: 
weary of their lives, caſt themſelves into the Sea: But'in other E 
Countries the Children thought it too- long to ſtay till their 
Parents were come to ſo great age, and ſo became their Exe-' 
cutioners, and this they were authorized tF#do by a publick 
Law. And even at this day the Sunfhines upon ſome Provinces 
of Florida, where there are people ſo curſed, asupon a certain' ' 
motive of Religion and Piety, to put their Parents to death 
when they are old, as perſons uſeleſs in this world,and charge- 


able tothem. = 

But how old ſoever they may be among the Carzbbzans, the 
Children are never troubled to ſee their Fathers and Mothers 
in that condition : True it is, that ſome Caribbzans heretofore 
have haſtened the death of their Parents, and have killed their 
Fathers and Mothers out of a perſwaſion that they did a good: 
work, and rendred them a charitable office,by delivering thenr - 
out of many inconvetijences and troubles which attend old age. 
An old-Captain among them;whom the Frezch called Le Pzlote, 
made it his boaſt that he had done' that deteſtable ſervice' to 
many of his Anceſtors : But itis to be obſerved that the Carib- 
bians did not pradtiſe that inhumanity; but anly towards thofe 
who deſired to be delivered in that manner out of the' miſeries 
of this life ; and ſoit was a certain compliance with: their ear- 
neft entreaties who were weary of their lives : Moreover that 
piece of barbariſm was never univerſally received among them, 
and the more prudent ſort do at the prefent deteſt it, and main- 
tain their Fathers-and Mothers to the laſt gaſp, with all the 
care, and all the expreſſions of love, honour; and refpe& that 
can be expefed from a Nation which hath no other light for 
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__ » its. dixeftian, than that of a corrupt Nature :., They patiently 
| ch :/theis impertecions, _and the frowardgeſs. of their 
age, are mever weary of miniftring upto, them, ang as. much 
= Cad: cany keep me them, to divert;them, as the French have 


y'd:in ſame of their. Iflands; which demeanour of. theirs 

is the gore.commendable, jn,that ie is, done amongſt Barbari- 
ans: 96, that if any among ther do not.honour theighathers and 
rs, they, have degenerated from the vertug of their An-. 


be 40; 03 57 XC | - ; DIY v7, 

But when after all.their care and, pains they; chance ta.laſe 
apy, one of their Friends. or Relations, they make great cries 
and lamentations upon. his, death : Wherein they difler; much 

Hero: 2; EP the! ancient 7bracians, andthe Inhabitants of the Fortx- 

th -Lifeaf- aate; Wiazds;.y ho. buried their dead with rejoicing, dancing, 

Apollonius, 2Þ9, Gnging, as perſons delivered out of the mileries of humane 

Ls. c.1, life. - After the Carzbbiars have wept over their dead, they 
waſh.. them.,.;paint the bodies with a red colour, rub their 

heads with; Oil, comb their hair,. thruſt up; the. legs to.the 

-* thighs, and the. elbows between the;legs, and bend down the 

-,  .. faggyponthebands, fo that the whole body ſomewhat reſem- 

= i es the poſture of the child in the mothers womb; and then 

; "they wrapiit yp.in anew bed, till all things be ready to diſpoſe 
It joto.the ground. ; 


j There have be ſome;Nations who caſt; the: bodies of the 
Drake's Voy- ds into Rivers, as ſome; Z#tbiopians did ©; Qthers caſt them 
ages, part 2, WP ds and Dogs, asithe Parthians, the Hircanians, and fuch 
others, who were ſomewhat of the ſame humour. with Dioge- 
es the Cynick.-. Some others covered them.;with heaps..of 

ſtones. It 1s reported of ſome Inhabitants of Afrzck, that. they 

difpoſed their dead in. earthen Veſlels; and that others put 

them into glaſs: Heraciztzs, who 'maintained-that fire was the 

principle of. all things, ,would: have, the. bodies of the dead 

urnt, that they might return to their. firſt, origine : And this 

uſtom,/ obſerved for ſeveral ages: among the Rowan, is at 

Xenoph,Cy- Þ day practifed among divers orjental Nations : But Cyrus 
roped, 1. $. at hisdeath affirmed,that'there was nothing, happier than to be 
lppicd into theiboſem of the earth, the .common Mother of 

Plin.L7.e. | mankind :_ The firſt Romans were (of the ſame opinion, for 
54. DERNaey's their dead: And of the ſeveral ways of diſpoſing 
| the dead; interring is that which.is in uſe among the Carib- 

' bzans.;..They;do, not make their Graves according to our fa- 

Won, bur like thole af the Turks, Braſilians,; and Canadians,that 

*--" I aboutfouror fivefopr deep, and round like a Tun : and at 
the bottom. of it, they (er alittle. ſtool, -on which the Relati- 

Ons and Friends of the deceaſed place the body fitting, leaving 

it in the fame poſture, as they put it in immediately after the 

deathyf the party. | 
- \They; commonly make the grave within the houſe of the 
__ | deceaſed, 
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deceaſed 3 or if they bury him elſewhere, theyralways: make & 
eqvezing over the-place where the body is to bfaidg-and after 
they have let it down intathe grave, ahd wrap ditin an Am; 
thay;make a;great fire aboutit, and aithe more ancient hott 
mtn;and women kneel down - The men'plact; themſelves els 
hind the women;and ever-and anon they ſtrokethem with'their 
hands - over their arms,| to incite them to lamentand weegiz: 
Then ſinging and,weeping they, all. ſay iwith.a pitifph abbdes 
menting voice : © Alas, why didſt thou dye? how batlfea 

* mych-gaddAanig, goal: {grtqgriog, oe Banandygodd'Afre- i. 5f05+ 
#451; . Dhewowert .belay'd in, thy-Caonvly, apdtheythad To © ens! 
Hgreatcare af thy perſen,;i Why therefore wouldtrhou dye? .  *, = 
** Why wouldſi thou.dye2;1f;tho party were-a mabv, theyadd; * *- 
<'Thou wert ſo valiant andſp generous 3 thou haſt overthrown .,......q 
< ſo. many Enemies 3 thou haſt behay/d thy ſelf/gallantly;inifo - vique3 
<*mahy fights; thou haſt. made us eat ſo niany Aronaguess :.oginT 
* Alas! who ſhall now defend us againſt the Anevagues 2 Why 

© therefore would(t thou dye ? And they repeat theſe expos 

ſulations ſeveral times oyer. | "7, waive) 2 F - - 

The Topingerboys make ina matiner the ſame lamentations 24 
over the grayes of their. dead ; © He is dead, ſep they, that brave pcLery,c.s. 
© Huntſman; that excellent; Fiſherman; that valiant Warrious 3 
*© that gallanticater of Ptiſaners; that: great Defiroyer of:or= 
© tngnez and Margajats 3that geterans Defender of our Coun- 

5 try, be is departed this: world ;:i/Ahd they often irepeat+the | 
ſame expreſſions: The Inhabitants of 'Guizay doalls ak their Dutch Rela 
deceifediwhad obliged them todye,/ and they.rub their Faces 779 &+ 7+. 
with:a wiſp: of:ſtraw,:'to try if that! will awake'.cthemr And 
Bujbeguns, in the Relationof his Embaſlies into Turkey relates; 

that paſling. through a Town of ;Servia, nameid Yagodens, he 

heard the women and young maids lamenting ovet:a deceaſed :;.-,1,,..; 
perſon, and ſaying to him in their! Funeral fongs; as if hethad | ;nido), 
been able to hear them -,** What have we deſerved, and-wheres .i 9,325! 
<3 have we been deficient in doing thee ſervice, and com i © fn 
* forting thee > Whar caule of diſcontent 'have we ever given © * 
*thee that ſhould oblige: thee to leave us?: Which ſomewhat 
relates to the complaints of our Caribbians. | 

' The howlings and expoſtulations of the Topirgmbons and the 
Virginians upon the like occaſions laſt ordinarily; a manthe The 
people of Zgzpt continu'd their lamentations ſeventy:diyes? 

And ſome Flor:dians employ old women to bewail the decea; ._. 
ſed for the ſpace of fix months - But Lycarg#silimited:ifijourns Plit. x: 
ing for the dead to eleven days and that is much- abour the Life.” 

time that our Carzbbians took to do the ſame office, beforethey .:: .>.v 4. 
put the dead body into the ground : For during the: of 61160 
ten dayes or thereabouts, twice every daythe Relati ns,and ot 
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the moſt intimate friends camie to viſit the deceaſed:party ae - 

his graves andthey always brought him ſomewhatto eatand _;;\.... 
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drink, ſaying to him every time : -* Alas! why wouldſt thou 
* dye 2''why wilt thou not return to life again? ſay not at 
& leaſt that we refuſed thee wherewithall to live upon; for we 
© have brought thee ſomewhat to eat and drink  And'/after 
y have made this pleaſant exhortation to him, as if heſhould 
haveheard them,they left the meat and drink they had brought 
with them at the brink of the grave till the next viſit, at which 
timethey putit on his head,ſince he thought it much to ſtretch 
forth his hando' take it, Wo | 
Acoſta, De + The Perwvians, the Braſijiens, the Canadians, the Inhabitants 
Lery, P. Ju- of Madagaſcar, the Canarians,' the Tarters, the Chineſes, do #l- 
nius, Fran. fg bring certain diſhes of meat to the graves of their neereſt 
* Relations. . And not to goto Countries. at ſo great a diſtance,is 
Bergeron, ftheremot ſomething of this kind done among us? for during 
Carpin, & certain dayes they ſerve the Effigies of our Kings and Princes 
Trigaut. newly dead, and they are preſented with meat and drink, as 
if they were living, nay ſo far as to taſte the meats and drinks 
before them. * | 
The Caribbians of ſome Iflands do ſtill ſet meat at the graves 
of the deceaſed, but they leave them not ſo long as they did 
heretofore, ere they covered them with earth - For after the 
Funeral lamentation is ended, and that the women have wept 
as much as they can, ſome friend of the deceaſed laies a plank 
over his head, and the reſt put the earth together with their 
hands till they have filled the grave; that done, they burn 
all thar dry to the deceaſed. } | 
They alſo etimes kill Slaves to attend the Ghoſts of the 
deceaſed, and to wait on them in the other world : But theſe 
r wretches get out of the way when their Maſters dye, in- 
to ſome other Iſland. We may juſtly conceive a horrour at the 
Acoſtz*sHis, FElation of theſe inhumane and barbarous Funerals, which are 
of China, De drench'd with the blood of'Slaves, and: divers other perſons, 
Lact,Garcil, and. among others women, who have. their throats cut, are 
Pirard, Lin- burnt and buried alive, to go and accompany their Husbands 
(cor, ©c: jnto the other world, whereof frequent examples may be found 
in. divers Nations : But our Caribbians think it enough upon 
- theſe occaſions to put to death only the Slaves of the deceaſed, 
tf they can catch\them. | 
'It was forbidden the Lacedemonians to bury any thing with 
the deceaſed-perfon : but the contrary hath been and is (till 
; _ pradtiſed in divers Nations : For not to mention the many pre- 
Virgil, 4ri- cious things which: were conſumed with the. Bodies that were 
an, Ts. burnt among;the ancient Romans, Macedonians, Germans and 
L5b, 7.c. 12. other people,; we read in the Hiſtory of Joſephus, that King 
Carpin. Solomon put up great wealth with the body of David his Fq- 
De Lery, ther::Thus the Tartars put into the grave with the dead per- 
ue = pr fon all his Gold and Silver: And the Braſilians, Virginians, Ca- 
er,& Junius z4dians and ſeveral other Savages inter with the bodies, the 
"cloths and whatever elſe belonged to the deceaſed. The 
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The ſame thing was alſo praiſed among the Caribbians in 
their Funerals, before they converſed with the Chriſtiens : For 
at the laſt viſit they made to the deceaſed, they brought along 
with them all the things he had uſed or worn about him in bis 
life time, to wit, his Bow and arrows, the Bowtox, or Club, the 


Crowns of Feathers, Pendants, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Baſ- 


kets, Veſſels, and other things, and buricd all with him, or 
burnt them over the grave + But now they are grown better 
Husbands ; for the Relations of thedeceaſed reſerve all thoſe 
things for their own uſe, or elſe they beſtow them as preſents 
on thoſe who come to the Interment, who keep them in re- 
membrance of the deceaſed. EET et 

After the botly is covered with earth, the neareſt Relations 
cut off their hair, and faſt very rigoroul! , out of a perſwafion 
that by that means they ſhall live longer and more happily : 
Others forſake the houſes and the place where they bave bu- 
ried any of their kinred, and go and live elſewhere + When 
the body is neer rotted, they make another aſſembly, and after 
they have viſited, and fighing trampled on the Sepulchre, they 
have a merry meeting, at which they drown all- their gricf io 


Oxicou, Thus 'the Ceremony is concluded, and the poor Car- 


caſs is no further tormented. 
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CARIBBIAN' VOCABULARY 


—_ 4 


ADVERTISEMENT.. 7 LN 


IWe ſaid elſewhere, that the Men and. Womm akes 
the Caribbians uſe ſeveral words to expreſs*the ſame 
thing, ſo that the Men have aterm peculiatto thenſelues, 
and the Women another to them.. Thoſe. words. therefore 
of this Vocabulary, after which the letter: M. is: ſet; are 
ſuch as are properly uſed by the Me : And thiſe which 
heave a W after them,” are the proper” terms of the 
Women. The. accent denotes the ſyllahle to. be prox. 
nounced long. Note alſo that .ch'is. every” wont to be. 
pronounced like ſh 772 the Coy words. LIES] Tho 


—m——— 


L. The PARTS of MAN'S |49 bead, Nicheucke. AT 
Botke. My Eyes, Nalkkon.._ .- 
The ball of \ My.icye, Nakou- 
M: Body, Nokobou. euke, that 3s properly.,, the 
Fat, Takelle. kernel of my Eye. - + + 
My skin, "Nora. This fignifies | My ege-lid, Nakou-ora,, that 
generally whatſoever ſerves | ts, the skin of my. eye... 
for a covering. My ye-brow,Nichicouchi,pr 0: 
My bones, Nabo. This ſignifies | parly a piece, of. my Eyes. -* 
alſo a griftle, and the tender the hair of the Eyel; A Nakou- 
ſprig of a Plant. | _ properly the hair wa 28 
The Caribbians make #0 diſtin- | | 
Fion between the Veins and | ay j ca ee Nerebe. 
the Nerves, and they expreſs | My face, Nichiboy.. wh 
both by the word Nillagra, | Ay Noſe, Nichiri. 02 
which ſignifies my Nerves or | My month, Niouma. 
my Veins; as Lillagra, 63s | My lip, Nioumarou. 
Nerves or his Veins. Bythe | My tooth, Narl...,.. . | 
ſame name they alſo. calb-the | My: cheek teeth, Re be 
roots of trees. | My jaws, Nari-aregrick, pro- 
My bloud, Nitta. 2. Nimoina- | perly, that which. js next to. 
lou. W.. The hair of my bead ' © wmyteeth. _ N 
or Body, Nilibouri. Z z ok th 


e4:(olbbies Vorabulary./ 


My ear, Narikae. . 
My Temples, Nouboyoubou. : 
My cheeks, Nitigne. & 


a ok Nene 


th Dj. Now ines wha 
My 5d eur ne Neche. 
My arm, Narreinaz 5 zt ſigni- 
fies alſo a wing. 
My elbow, - ppb 
Mt Noucabo. 
fingerr,\Noucabo-raiit'z 8s 


2% 


he: FOVeA Jaid\ the litthe ones or |. 


my hand. . 
My prone bo irelg givin. 


"the FI Ny 540h FP: oppo- 


aiepule, Noucabo-anichi I, that . 
.#s properly, the Jout a. the 
"Band. 
nat, Noubara:' 
Pomack; Nanichirokou. - 

My heart, Nioianni; M, Na- 
nichi, W. this word ſeenifies 
_ alſo my foul- 

My lungs, Noara. 

My Liver, Noubana. _i.4d 

My Entrails, hb) 
Fevifer aferhp beth. 

. My Reins » Nanagane. - 

My ſide, Nauba. wit 

The Spleen; Covemata.. - 

The Bladder, chicolou-akae. 

"\Navil, Narioma. 
e natural perts of the Man, 
| Foo aig "M; 'Nehevera, 

The natural parts of the Women, 
Touloukou:- - -- 

My back: arts, "Nations ro- 
kou. (2 

My buttock, Niatta. 

My Thigh, Nebouik. 

My knee, Nagagirik:: - 

My Ham, Nichaoua-chooua:' 

4 Nourna. | 

ſhin Nowns-aboalangeu. 
ay Joint, Napataragoune,. Hhat 


% 


- Y ; X 


_ 


_ 


\. 


% 


} 


is a thing added ; which word 
they apply alſo to a piece ſet 
0n 4 garment. 

My ankle, Noumou gout. 


My Foot, Nobydaril 2 
My heel, Nogouti-ona. 


| My toes, Nougouti-raim, that 


zs properly, the little ones of 
the fo foot 
- [The ſo of my foot, Nougouti-, 
rokou, that is properly thei zn- 
: fde, of \the. foot... 
. Whereas they. very eldome 
expreſs th emſelves by the inde- 
finite os eſpecially 6nd they 


ſpeak of” the parts of the body, 


| bnt reſtrain then to one of the 


three perſons, we have bere « {ff 
them down under the firſt : Who- 
ever therefore would put then 


| urzder "any of the other two, 


needs only change the firſt letter 
of every word, as may be ſeen in 
the ehapter of their Language. 


I——— 


'K INDRED*” 
and: 


AL.E6GT ANCE 


H.- 


'T Kinſman, Nioumou+ 
lrkou, M. Nitoucke, W. 
ty. marriage, Youlletcli. 
My Husband, Niraiti. 
My Father, ſpeaking to him, 
Baba, M. avd W. 

My Father, ſpeaking of biaw, 

'\Youmaan, M. Noukouchili, 
W. 

My Grandfather, [camoulou, 
M-7/Nargouti, W, 

My Onhie by the Fathers fode, 
they call him-Father, Baba. 
\And- to ſignifie the true and 
proper Father , when they 


| | 


would expreſly diſtinguiſh 
him, my ſometimes make 
this 
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this addition', Baba - tin- 
naka. 

The Uncle by the Mother: ſide, 
Yao, M; Akatobou, W. 

My Son, Imakou, Imoulou, 
Yamoinri, M. Niraheu, W. 

My Grand-child, Hibali,:when 
there is but: one: But- when 
there are more, Nibagnem. . 

My Elder-Brother. Hanhin, M. 
Niboukayem, W. 1 

My younger-Brother, Ovabout 
and \biri,M. that is property; 
my half Namoulecth, W- 

My Brother-in-law, 
Couſin-german = the Mother- 
fide, Ibamouy,.M « Nikelith, 


The IP n not married ta the 
Couſin-German , Topdbogs 
num. 
My Nephew, Yanantigand, 


My Son-in-law, Hibali.mou-. 


kon, that 7x, properly, he ws 
mike; little ones. 4 

My Wife,Yenenery, M.. the wo- 
men ſay, Liani, bis Wife. 

My Mother, ſpeaking to her both 
men and women ſay, Bibi, 
which word is alſo an excla- 
ration. 

A mother, ſpeaking of her, Icha- 
num, M. Noukouchouronu, 


W. 

My mother-in-law by « ſecond 
marriage, Noukouchorou- 
tent. ' 

My mother-in- law ,whoſe daugh- 
ter T have married, linebou- 
ti. 

My Grand- mother, Innout?, Mt 
Naguette, W. 

My Aunt by the mothers: fade. is 
called mother, Bibi. + 

The Aunt by the Fathers- ſide, 
Naheupouli. 

My Danghter, Niananti, M. Ni- 
raheu, W. 


| My Siſter, Nitou. 
The elder ſiſter, Bibi-Ouanou- 
an. 
The younger fiter, Tamoule- 
louan. 
Step-daughter, Danghter-in-law 
and Neece, Nibache. 
My ſhe- Couin-german, Youelle- 
ri, M. #hat is to Jay, my fe- 
. #wale, or ſhe whois promiſed 
wehecauſe naturally,they are 
ta be wives to. their Couſins, 
The women ſay, Youellou, 
The Children of two. Brothers 
are called brothers and ſiſters, 
a children kt cis the 
' / (- IT 


—————— —  —— _———_ — — 
—— 


HI. 6 0 N DITIONS 
and: 


"pv4 LITIES. 


are, Or PH Ouekelli, 

IA M.!iz the plaral number. 

Ouekliem. Eyeri, W. iz the 
plural, Eyerrum. 

A Woman. or a Female, Ouelle, 
M. inthe plaral aumber, Ou- 
liem : Inarou, W. in the 
plural, Innouyum., 

A Child, Niankeili. 

A Boy, Moulcke: \ 

A Gisl;Niankeirou.. - 

A little boy, Ouekelli-raeu,pro- 

.. perly a little male: 

A little girl, Ouelle-raeu, pro- 
perl, a-litthe fomale. 

An old man, Ouatalt -._. 

A Father of a Family, Tiou- 
boutouli authe. 

A Widdow and Widdower 
Moincha. ”” 

A Comrade, Banare; 

A Friend, Ibaouanale,M. Ni- 


tignon, W. 


Lz 2 py 
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An Enemy, Etoutou,M: Akani, 


An Enemy who Yoes clad, 70 
oppoſition to thoſe who 
50 naked, Etoutou noubi. 

Savage, Maron:\The Caribbi- 
ans attribute that name only 
to animals and wild fruits. 

An Tnhabitant; Bonon. 

An Iſlander,” or Inhabitant of 
the Iſlands, Oubao-bonon. 
An Inhabitant of the Continent, 

Baloue-bonon. 

Ac man come thither by Sea, 

Balanagle : Thas they cal 
the Chriſtians , becauſe they 
come to their Country by Sea. 

An Admiral, or General of a 
naval Army, Nhalene. 

A Captain of a Veſſel, Tioubou- 
touli Canaoua. 

A Commander in chief, or Ge- 
zeral, Ouboutouz 3r the 
Plaral numb. Ouboutounum. 

A Liewtenavt, Tiouboutouma- 
Ji arici, #ha#*zs properly, the 
track of the Captain, or that 
which appears after him. 

A Souldier or Warriour , Ne- 
toukouiti. 

A Sentinel, or Spie, Arikouti, 
Nabara. | 

My Priſoner of war, Niouitou- 
li, Niouemakali. 

He who hath the charge of en- 
tertaining Gueſts, Nioua- 
kaiti. oh 

My hired ſervant, ſuch as the 
* Chriſtians have, Nabouyou. 

A ſervant who is an abſolute 
Slave, Tamon. 

A Huntſman, Ekerouti. 

Fat, Tibouleli. 

Lean, Touleeli. 

Great, Mouchipeeli. 

Big, Ouboutonti. 

Little, Nianti, racu. 

Pretty little one, Pikenine, in: 


*% 


© - W@ »-- 


the baſtard Language. 

High, Tnouti. 

Low, Onabout1. 

Deep, Ouliliti, Anianlin. 

Broad, Taboubereti. 

Long, Mouchinagout!. 

Ronnd, Chiririti. 

Square, Patagouti. 

Fair, Bouitouti. 

Deformed, Nianti ichibou. 

Soft, Niouloutl. 

Hard, Teleti. 

Dry, Ouarrou, Ouarrouti. 

Moiſt, Kouchakouali. 

Heat and cold are expreſs'd in 

' the ix, SeFion. 

White, Alouti. 

Black, Ouliti. 

Tellow, Houereti. 

Red, Ponati. 

They have no names but only for 
thoſe four colours, and they 
refer all the reſt to them. 

A Thief, Youalout1. 

An inceſtuous perſon , Kakou- 
youkouatiti. 

An Adulterer, Oalimateti. 

A Fornicator, Huereti. 

Duarrelſome , Oulibimekoali, 
Koauait1. 

A treacherous perſon, Nirobou- 
teit1. 

Evil, Oulibati, Nianouanti. 

Good, Iroponti. 

Wiſe, Kanichicoti. 

Cunning, Manigat. 

A fool, Leuleuti ao, or Talou- 

ali ao; that 7s properly, be 
. who hath no light. 


Paliant, Ballinumpti. 
 Cowardly, Abaouati. 


Joyful, Aouerekoua, Liouani. 
Sad, Imouemet1. 

Drunk, Nitimaint!. 

Rich, Katakobaiti. 

Poor, Matakobaitl. 


| Picquant, Chouchout1. 


Dead, Neketali. 
IV. 
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iv. ACTIONS 
and 
PASSIONS. 


[* puts his truſt in him, 
kt # Moingatteti lone. 
Stay for me, Jacaba, Noubara. 
Hope, exped, Allire. 
Hope in him, Emenichiraba. 
Hope, Ementchira. 
My hope, Nemenichiraeu. 
Ay fear, Ninonnoubouli. 
My joy, Naoueregon,M.Niou- 
anni, W- : 
My ſadneſs, Nitikaboue. 
He is born, Emeignouali. 
Tou are welcome, Halea tibou. 
T am hungry, Lamanatina. 
T ans thirſty, Nacrabatina. 
Give metoeat, or give me ſome 
bread, Yercbalium boman,M. 
Nouboute um boman, W. 
Give me ſome drink,, Natoni 
boman 
Eat, in the Imperative, Baika. 
Toeat, in the Infinitive, which 
zs feldome uſed, Aika. 
T eat, Naikiem. 
Drink thou, Kouraba. 
T drink, Natiem, Natakayem. 
I am warm with drinking, or 
have drunk plentifully, Na- 
charoiiatina. 
Come hither, Hac-yete. 
Go thy wayes, Bayouboukaa. 
Speak, Ariangaba. 
I ſpeak, Nanangayem. 
Hold thy peace, Maniba. 
Sit down, Niourouba. 
Lie down on the ground,Raoig- 
naba. 
Riſe up, Aganekaba. 
Stand up, Raramaba. 
Look, Arikaba. 
Hear, Akambabae. 
Blow, Irimichaba. 
Tait it, Aochabae. 
Touch it, Kourouabae, 


— 


Go, Bayoubaka. 

I go, Nayoubakayem: +» 

Walk, Babachiaka. 

Run, Hehemba. 

Dance, Babenaka. 

I daxce,; Nabinakayem. 

Leap, Choubakouaba. 

I am going, or about to leap, 
Choubakoua niabou.  * 

Laugh, Beerraka. 

T laugh or am glad, 
koyem. | 
Weep, Ayakouaba, 

Sleep, Baronka. 
Awake, Akakotouiba. 

Watch, Aromankaba. 

Labour or pains-taking, Youa- - 


. » © 


Naouere- 


tegmali, M. Noumanikle, W. 
Reſt, Nemervoni. | 
A Fight, Tibouikenoumali. 
War, Nainchoa, M. NihuCtou- 
kouli, W. 
Peace, Niuemboulouli. 
He is defeated, Niouellemainti. 
He is overcome, Enepali. 
Breathe, Aouraba banichi, #hat 
is properly, refreſh thy heart. 
Blow, Phoubae. | 
Spit, Choueba. 
Cough, Hymba. 
Wipe thy noſe, Nainraba, 
To eaſe ones ſelf, Homoura. 
| Waſh thy ſelf, Chibaba. 
Moiſten, Touba boubara. 
Go to waſh thy ſelf, Akao bouka 
I ſwim, Napouloukayem. 
I ſwirz well, Capouloukatiti. 
He was drown'd, Chalalaali. 
He was choak'd, NiarakoualL 
Open, Talaba. 
Shut it, Taba. 
Seek, Aloukaba. 
Find, [bikouabae. 
Fly, Hamamba. 
Thou falleſt, Batikeroyen. 
Looſe it, Aboulekouabae, 
Sell it, Kebeciketabae, 


| Buy, Amouliakaba. : 
He trades, Haouanemet!1. 
Go 
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Go a bunting, Ekrekabouca. 
That which TI have taken 772 
hunting, Nekeren. 
He ſhoots well with the Bow, Ka- 

chienratiti, Boukatiti. 
He ſhoots well with « gun, Ka- 
touratitl. - 


Gaa'fiſbing, Tikabouka, authe. 


7 fb, Natiakayem. : 

What IT have got-a fiſping,. Na- 
-tiakant. 

He is come into the Port ;Abour- 
ricaalt. .c 

T ſing in the Church, Nallala- 
kayem. |. 


I ſe ug 4 ſong, Naromankayen. | 


He ts in loue with ber, or makes 
'*##ch of ber, Ichoatoati tao. 
Kiſs me, Chouba moumploy- 


YOu. 
F-:would be ry name me, 
Yetiklee yatek. 


He loves. bim,, Kinchinti lone, 


.i Tibouinatt. - 
He hates bins, Yerekati lon. | 
Agquaerrel, Lonelebouli, 
Drankenneſs, Linetimali. 
Strike, beat, Baikoaba. 
A whip or ward ,Abaichagle. 
Beat him, Ap parabae. 

Scratch, Kiomba. 

Kill biw, Chiouibae. 
He #s well, Atouatticnly.: 
He is ſick, 4% +ovanady Nan- 

neteiti, \ 
Sickneſs, Aneck. 


He bath bewitched zee, Na ey 


latina. 

T will be revenged, Nibane 
boutbatina. . 

Revenge, Nayouibanabouli. 

He bath bitten bzms, Kerrelialo. 

He is wounded, Niboukabou- 
all. | 

He is yet living, Nouloukeili, 
M. Kakekeili, W. 

Life, Lakakechoni. 

He is Pye, Aougeli, Nikota- 


» 


1 


4 


mainali, M. M. Hilaali, W. 
Bury him, or it ; which #5 n:0t 
ſaid only of a man, but gene- 
rally of whatſoever i 7s put 71- 
to the ground, as of a Plant, 
Bonambas; *-* 
Burziall, Tonamouli. 


re oo ee eee eee boom ms — — Loa 
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V. ' Things relating - to 
OUSE-KEEPING 
.:and TRADE. © 

Village, Authe. 


A A Publick- Houſe, Karbet... 


An. ordinary houſe,  Toubana, 

M. Touhonoko, W. 

Penthouſe, Covering, or Hut 

fuddenly erefed, Atonpa. 

A Garden, Maina. 

My Garden, Imainali, M. by: - 
chali. W. 

A Trench for the planting of 
AManivc, Tomonack. 

The.:Roof, Toubana ora, pro- 
perly, the covering of the 
Houſe or Hut. 


AWallor Palliſados, Kourara. 
Floor of boards they have mot 


any. 
4 Plazk, Tboutou. 
A door, Bena. 


A Window , Toullepen, proper- 
by a Hole. 

A Bed, Amac and Akat, M. 
Nekera. W. 

A Table, Matoutou. 


| A Seat, Halaheu. 
| A Cage, Tonoulou-banna. 
| A Veſſel, Takae, which as gene- 


rally applyed to all Veſſels. 
A Veſvel made of aGourd,Covui. 
Half the Coui, which ſerves fe for 
a diſh, Taubs: : this word fig- 


»ifies properly, ſide- 


| 4 Drinking-cup, Rittae 


P, | 
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A a_ Flagon, bottle, Boutel- 
la, from the Spaniſh. | 
rhe wooden frame which ſerves 
+ for 4 Gridiron, and\'s "by 0» 
#her Savages \called Boutap, 
«» Youla. bl OY LU 
Hah Fron Pot or. XKittle, Toune, 
Earthen Pot, Taumali alas, 
Aud Canary. ox NOL/AEE 
A Candle eftick,,, or 'any"''#hing 
that holds «thing, Taketakl6. 
A Candle, Lamp, Torch, Touli, 
which 3s a : Sandabwiwod 
which yields a Gum." 
A pair of ſnuffers, Tachackou- 
4 tagle.. ; IL” 2 6tfi 
A Hook, Keoug. :  Þ | 
A needle, Akoucha. I3'Þ 
A pin, Alopholer, oh 
A: Coffer, Arka, ''- 
A'bafket, Alaouata, Catoli. 
The bhair-cloth to ſift the'meal 
of the Manioc, atd to ſtrain 
the Ouicon, Mouchache) *- 
-Fleſh that may be eaten Te- 
erkes- 15 . dv; 
Roaft-meat, Aribetet-, 5 -Ache- 
routi. 
Sauce, Taomali, or Taunali. 
A diſh of haſh'd meat, Natara. 
A Feaſt, Natoni,' Laupali, Ele- 
toak, 
Poiſon, Tiboukoulou, M. Ti- 
baukoura,' W. 
Merchandiſe, Ebetiting- 
A Merchaxt, Baguanemonkou. 
A Piraga, or great veſſel of the 
Savages, Cangoiia. ' > 
A little veſſel of the Savages, 
which we call Canow, Cous- 
ltala. 
A Ship, Kanabire 3 this pro- 
bably is derived from the. 
French word Navire. 
A Cord, Ibitarrou, 
A Cable, Kaboya ; tis a word 
no doubt fram'd by them ſince 
their acquaintance with 


ſtrangers 56 ©: \4d' are al, ſort 
of the enſuing.” _ 


An Anchor, Tichibani '" ard A 


Ankouroute; //: / 
A Knife, Couchique. 
Sciſſers, Chirachi. 
Mzch, Mouche, is word of the 
corrupt Langiuges 
Ten, Chonmoucabo raim, that 


zs, all the fingers of beth 


hands. 


Twenty; Chonndugouci rairh, . 


_ thit 4s, all ths: fingers of both 
hands, and Fray ” of 
both feet 3" they cannot num- 
ber any farthev. A\L 
Behold thy bed, Bouekra. i' | 
Behold thy meat,” Eriyerebatli. 
Behold thy drink, En batoni. 
Gramercy, or well, Tao. 
Tes, Anhan. 
Nay, Oua, 
To morrow, Alouka. 
Good morrow, Maboue. 
Farewel, Huicati- MOINS, 


% a by o %. . a. -_ __ 
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VI. ORNAMENTS 
and +110 
ARMES. 


rall, Cacones:'' 
A Crown, Tiamatabdni. 
A Ring, Toukabouri. 


TT and drifles- In gene- 


A Chain or Necklace, 'Encka, | 


Mz. Chan, Yetickal}, 

A Bracelet, Nourviarl. 

Pendants for the tar, | Narikae- 
la. 

A Girdle, Jeednti, Nirawaty. 

Spaniſh Leather, Tichepoulou. 

A Comb brought on of Bareye, 
Baina. 

A Comb of Reeds, Bonleta. 

A Handkercher, Nainragle. 

A Looking-glaſs, Chibouchi. P 


| 
| 
. 
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 eff1{aribbian Vocabularys | 


A+ 48word, Echoubara:. 6) 


| as Arquebuſs. on: Mucket, Ra- 


.zkabouctou. ! 


- Piſtol, Rakeback, racu, 


properly, alittle Mnrkgs. ". 
Great Guns, Kaloon. 


Awe; Halberd, Ranichas ::. 

The point of-4t,. Lichibau, M 
\.{4Laboulougon, W..;';} .: 
The. middle, Jaxena. \\n 31 
The end, Tiona. no, 


A, how, Oullaba, M. Chimala, 


\1. W, .theſe:2314: words Saif 

» #lſo. atret, |... 

The ſtring of the bow, tbicarrou. 

Arrows, Aloyani, Bouleous, 
Hippe.- 11 

The Club which the Sawages uſe 
i znſtead of 4 ſword, Bauttou. 

i” \ | 


—— 


VIL L IVY LNG 
CREATURES. 


Dog. A ily. * Uegpey ae 
A Bitch, 
properly the femaleof the dog. 
A ſwine, Boutrokou, ſometimes 
they alſo call that creature, 
Concaoin. - 
An Ape or Monksy, Alouata. 
A Tortoiſe, or Turtle, Catallou, 
. aud inthe corrupt Langnage, 
Tortills,,;.... 
The great Lizerd ' Opayamaka: : 
the ſame, which other. .1Judi- 
ans.cafl 


* 


 Thellittle fc or Catch-f Jye, 


Oulleoyma. | \.'.. 
A mouſe; Karattoni. 
A Cat, Mechou. 
The Soldier, : a kind of Snail fo 
of called Makers. CIA 
APiſmnire, "= RW 
A Spider, Kou ole, 
A Serpent, Hehue. \. 
A- Snake... Fouloubera, gow 
the Spantth. a 


Ouclle anly, 


A Scorjiion, Akouroii. | 

A Fiſh, Authe5 and inthe cor- 
,rupt.L angnage, Picket. 

The mo of a Fiſh 5 they name 
the fiſþ, andithen add ora, 
as meh as to ſay, the ſhell or 

. covering of * tbe ' fiſh: "Thus 

--Quitaboui-ora:, 7s | that 
which we bave elſewhere 
called a Lambis.:.. - 

Al | Meſqwito, «kind of fye, AE- 
';:tera..... 

Anather kind of ſenall 'flyes com- 
monly called Maringoins,end 
known under that name, Ma- 
In Kalabala: It ſeems their 
feet are white. 

A Flje, Huere-huere. 

The glittering flye, Cogouyou, 
not differing mch from the 
Cocuyos of: the other 1n- 
dians. .'\ 

A bird, Tonoulou. 


14 Turkey-cock, Onckelli-pika- 


, ka,x. 


» Turke ey-ben, Ouelle-pikaka. 


Atm ordinary hen, Kayou. 

A Duck, Kanarou. 

A Gooſe, Irina. -. 

A Parrat, Koulehuec. 
A'Pjgeorn, Ouakoukoua. 

A Turtle, Oulleou. 

A Partridge, Ouallami.- 
AFeather, Toubanna,#hzs hi bgni- 


fies alſo a leaf. 


A wing or .arm., Tarreuna. 


' | A beak, or mouth, Tiouma. 


A 4 ous or claw, , Tougouti 


— — — 


T KEES 


_ 
bo Secs and 
PLANTS. 


. Tree, Huehue. 
A Plant, Ninanteli. 


A Flower, Illehue. 
| | Fruit 


Fruit. or ſeed, Tun. 

A leaf, Toubanna, this ſtgnt- 
fies alſo a feather. 

A Branch, Touribourt. 

A Thorn, a Cyon,' Auehueyou, 
properly. the hair of the tree; 
or Huthueakou , as if one 
would ſay the eies of the 
tree. 

A ForreSt, Arabou. 

Figs, Bakoukou. Orenges, and 
Lemons, or Citrons they call 
as we do, becauſe theſe fruits 
were brought thither ont of 
Europe. 

The Caſſia-tree, Malimah. 

Cotton, Manoulou. 

The Cotton-tree , - Manoulou- 
akecha, | 

The wild-Vine, Qaliem. 

Raquette, a fruit ſo named by 
the French, Batta. 

Agreat kind of Thiſtle, Akou- 
lerou. 

Tobacco, Youli. 

A Melon, Battia. 

Peaſe or Beans, Manconti. 

A Care, or Reed:in general, Ma- 
boulon, Tikasker. 

The Smgar-cane, Kaniche. 

The juice of the Canes, or the 
wine thereof, Kanichira:' | 
Sugar, Choucre, 4 corrupt 

word. 

An herb, Kalao. 

A root that may 'be eaten, To- 
role, 

IX. THINGS E LE- 
MENTARYT and 
INANIMATE. 

He Heavens, Oubekaqu. 
| A white cloud, Allirou. 

A black cloud, Ouillion. 


Miſty weather, Kemere: 
4A Star, Oualoukouma, 


:  oA ( aribbian Vocabulary. 


The Sun, Huyeyou, M. Kachi, 


The Moon, Nonum, M. which 
word ſignifies alſo the earth, 
Kati, W. 

A day, Lihuycouli. 

Light, Lalloukone. 

Lightſome, Laguenani. 

Nzght, Ariabou. | 

Darkneſs, Bourreli. 

It 3s day, Haloukaali. 

It is night, Boureokaali. 

The air, Naouaragl6. 

The wind,Bebeits, it ſometimes 
alſo ſuenifies the air. 

Fire, Ouattou. 

Aſhes, Balliſh. 

Kain, Konoboui. 

Hail, Ice, Snow, are things 
they are not acquainted withall : 
Winter is alſo unknown to then). 
Summer, Liromouli. 

Cold, Lamoyenli. 

Heat, Loubacha. 

Fair weather, Teromonme<eli. 
They call it alſo by the name 
of Summer, \ 7 

It is fait weather, Hueoumeti. 

It 3s foxl weather, Yehumeti. 

Thunder, Ovalou ouyoulou. 


| The noiſe of Thunder, Trtxgue- 


tennl. TA Aria? 
A tempeſt, Youallou, Bointara, 
Ourogan, which is the maſt 
The Rain-bow, Alamoulou, or 
Youlouea, 4.if they. would 
 f "God's pleme-of. feathers. 
A Mountain, Ouebo. 
A Valley, Taralironne. 
An aſcent, Tagreguin. 
A plain, Liromonobou. 
Water, a Kiver, T ona. 


A Bond, Taonaba. 


TA Sprivg or Fountain, Tabou- 


likani. 
A Well, Chiekati. 


I A Brook, Tipouliri. 


Aaa | The 


_ 
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eA ( aribbian Vocabulary. 
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The Sea, Balanna, M. Balaona, 
W. ; 

The earth, Nonum, M. that ſte- 
nifies alſo the Moon, Mona,W. 

Excrement, Ittka. 

Sand, Saccao. 

A way, Ema. 

A Stone. Tebou. 

A Rock, Emetalt. 
A Iſland, Oubao. 

The Continent, Baloue. 

wood, Huehus, it ſegnifies alſo 

a tree, 

Iron, Crabou. 

Gold and ſilver, Boulata. 

Braſs, Tialapirou. 

Lattez, Kaouanam. ; 

A hole, Toullepen, #t ſtgnifies 

alſo a window. 

A Haven, Beya, not much diffe- 

ring from the word Bay. 


no 


Tn 


X. Things relating to 
RELIGTON. 


Ts Soul is expreſſed by 
| the ſame word which ſig- 
zifies the heart : See before in 
the SeFion of the Parts of Man's 
BodJ. | - 

A Spirit, Akamboue, M. O- 
poyem, W. Theſe names are ge- 
eral : thence it comes that 
they are ſometimes applyed to 
the Spirit of Man. But they are 
particularly attributed to good 
Spirits, at leaſt thoſe whom the 


Caribbians account ſuch , and 
allow the place of Gods. 

A Good Spirit, which they 
hold to be aDivinity,and where- 
of every one of them hath one 
peculiar to himſelf for his God, 
is alſo called Icheiri, which js 
the term of the men, and Che- 
mun, which 7s that of the wo- 
men, and whereof the plural is 
Chemignum - So that thoſe 


words are anſwerable to God 


and Gods. 

My good Spirit, or my God, 
Icheirikou, M. Nechemera- 
kou, W. 

The evil Spirit, or Devil, 
both men and women call him 
Maboya, as all the French pro- 
nounce the word : but the Ca- 
ribbians prozounce it as if it 
were written with a p, Mapoya. 

They alſo attribute the name 
of Maboya to certain Muſh- 


© 


The Dewvil, or evil Spirit # 
here, let us get away from him, 
Maboya kayeu eu, kaima Loa- 
ri : They are wont to ſay fo 
when they ſmell any ill ſcent. 

The Offerings they make to 
the falſe Gods or Devils, Ana- 
kri. 

Invocations, Prayers. Cere- 
monies, Adorations, are things 


FINTIS. 


ro0ms5, and ſome other Plants of 
| ill ſcent. 


hs have no knowledge at all 
of. | 
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